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This Issue in Brief... 





CLOTHING EXPENDITURES are generally the most 
flexible of all amounts spent for living essentials. 
They are subject to a variety of influences— 
mainly income, family size, climate, employment 
status of family members and kind of work 
performed, and the range of clothing prices. 
Since clothing expenditures can be adapted 
quickly to changes in any of these or other less 
important factors, the amount a family spends 
may vary widely from year to year. Famity 
EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHING, 1947, (p. 117), 
covering families of 3.3 persons in Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H., 
shows that even though the average income of 
the families in the New Hampshire city was lower 
than in the other two cities the importance of 
clothing expenditures to total family spending 
was greater in 1947. At each level, Manchester 
families spent more for clothing than Washington 
or Richmond families with comparable income. 
Regional developments and differences are also 
brought out in a number of other articles in the 
present issue. For example, State Minimum- 
Wace LraisLaTion: Proaress in 1948-49 (p. 137) 
comments that the usefulness of the wage-board 
system was further demonstrated in keeping 
minimum wages current and extending their 
coverage. Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Washington, and the District of 
Columbia issued a total of 13 orders; Puerto Rico 
issued 2 orders, and the States of Wisconsin and 
Rhode Island extended earlier orders. Average 
salaries received by New York City women office 
workers, by occupation, ranged from $32.50 to 
$60 a week, according to SALARIES oF OFFICE 
Workers: New York City, Fepruary 1949 
(p. 144) and by contrast, the article SALARIES OF 
Orrice Workers: Boston anp Hartrorp, JAN- 
uARY 1949 (p. 147) indicates ranges of $30 to 
$47.50 and $33 to $54.50, respectively. New In- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SovutsH (p. 159) 
summarizes the results of a study made by the 
National Planning Association on economic prog- 
ress in that region. Good markets, available 


Il 


raw materials, and labor supply are cited as tho 
major assets which influenced industries to locat, 
in the South. 

Reports ON THE Economic State or px, 
Nation, Mipyear 1949, (p. 151), indicate agree. 
ment between the Chief Executive, the Counc 
of Economic Advisers, and the Joint Committe, 
on the Economic Report that the situatioy 
remains relatively favorable, notwithstanding the 
important downtrend in production and employ- 
ment. The President urged constructive and 
prompt action to raise both. In this connection, 
a recent law authorizing construction of 810,000 
dwelling units will also have a salutary effect on 
employment and production, as explained jn 
PROVISIONS OF THE HousinG Act oF 1949 (p. 155). 
The relatively sanguine outlook of consumers at 
the end of the first quarter of 1949 is described in 
the 1949 Survey or CONSUMER FINANCEs (p. 154), 
showing their financial position at the close of 
1948 and their buying plans for 1949. 


Awareness of the need of a continuing flow of 
skilled workers into industry from apprenticeship 
was keynoted in the EAstERN SEABOARD APPREN- 
TICESHIP CONFERENCE (p. 130). Recent Devei- 
OPMENTS IN APPRENTICESHIP (p. 126), also cites 
the replacements needed to maintain the skilled 
labor force at a constant level and describes Oper- 
ations Under the National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram. At the end of 1948, 31 States had 
apprenticeship councils, 233,300 apprentices were 
on the active register, and 12,000 apprentices had 
completed training. 

This issue also contains the regular quarterly 
statistics on INJury Rates In MANUFACTURING: 
First QuaRTER, 1949 (p. 133). Average injury 
frequency continued the downward movement 
that prevailed in 1947 and 1948. The first quar- 
ter 1949 rate was 6.5 percent under the comparable 
figure for the last quarter of 1948 and 18.4 percent 
below that for the first quarter of 1949. More- 
over, the rate of decrease has been accelerated 
this year, possibly in part because of the reduction 
in industrial activity. Prax Hours or Catt- 
FORNIA INDUSTRIAL INJURIES (p. 136) gives i- 
formation on the time of day when accidents 
occur in relatively heavy volume. The length of 
time at work probably accounted for peaks in 
accidents between 10 and 11 a. m. and agai 
between 3 and 4 p. m. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





DesPITE some increase in unemployment, eco- 
nomic developments were more favorable during 
July than for several months past. Vacation 
-hut-downs may mean a further decline in the 
index of industrial production for the month, 
but there were reports of an increasing volume of 
new orders in a number of industries. In non- 
ferrous metals and certain textiles, in particular, 
the decline in inventories has already led to 
increased output of those commodities. After 
its sharp decline, steel production held at a 
relatively high level and the automobile industry 
continued to produce at capacity. Consumers’ 
incomes, while down from peak levels, were as 
high as a year ago, and retail sales, even in areas 
of serious unemployment, compared favorably 
with those of last year in physical volume. 

Prices, as a whole, were fairly stable. Some 
basic metal prices as well as those of cotton gray 
goods moved upward from their low levels. 
Employment, both in agriculture and industry, 
showed no significant change in July as compared 
with June. The increase in unemployment, 
however, was a matter of serious concern. 


Unemployment at 4.1 Million 


The number of unermployed increased by about 
300,000 from June to July, bringing the unem- 
ployment total to 4.1 million. In contrast to the 
past few months the rise in unemployment does 
not appear to be due to the entry of young persons 
into the labor force, but rather to recent lay-offs 
of adult factory workers. The total labor force 
in July was at the level of a year ago, with unem- 
ployment about 1.9 million greater and total 
employment that much less than the year before. 
The year-to-year gain in the labor force has not 
occurred this summer, apparently because fewer 
students and housewives sought summer jobs 
than in 1948 when employment opportunities 
were considerably better. 

The decrease in nonagricultural employment 
and the corresponding increase in unemployment 


since the autumn of 1948 have been widespread 
throughout the country, but this development 
has been most pronounced in certain areas. Sur- 
veys by the United States Employment Service 
indicate that over 40 labor market areas have 
“substantial” or “very substantial” labor surplus, 
with 7 or more percent of the labor force unem- 
ployed. Five of the 9 areas of “‘very substantial” 
unemployment are located in the three southern 
New England States. 

The seriousness of the unemployment problem, 
particularly in those areas most affected by lay- 
offs, has been receiving the attention of President 
Truman and interested Government agencies. 
During the month the President ordered an 
acceleration of Government spending programs, 
within legislative limitations, in areas of labor 
surplus. 

Total employment, both in agriculture and 
in nonagricultural activities, showed no sig- 
nificant change from the June level, the increase 
in summer jobs for students being offset by a 
decline in adult employment. Agricultural em- 
ployment in July, at 9.6 million, was % million 
above a year ago. Nonagricultural employment, 
on the other hand, was 50.1 million, 2.4 million 
below the level of a year ago. 

Most of the decline in nonagricultural employ- 
ment since last year has been in the manufacturing 
industries. Between June 1948 and June 1949 
nonagricultural employment dropped by 1.3 
million with 1.1 of that in manufacturing. Em- 
ployment levels in finance, service, and govern- 
ment, are at or above those of a year ago, while 
trade, public utilities, and contract construction 
are slightly lower. 

The high level of construction employment has 
been an important counter-balancing factor to the 
decline in manufacturing. Employment in con- 
tract construction was 2,150,000 in July, an in- 
crease of 70,000 from the previous month. Public 
construction is a more important part of construc- 
tion expenditures this year than it was a year ago. 


New Steel Minimum Wage 


An important wage development during the 
month was the wage determination, issued by 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, changing the prevailing 
minimum wage determination for the iron and steel 
industry under the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts 
Act. The new minimum rate will be $1.085 an 
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hour in the South, $1.19 for some Midwestern 
States, and $1.23 for the rest of the country. 
Subminimum rates covering auxiliary workers 
were set 4.5 cents below these levels. 

This redetermination was made as part of the 
Secretary’s program of reviewing all outstanding 
wage determinations under the act and consider- 
ing certain new industries to determine prevailing 
minimum wages in the various industries. No 
changes had been made in the basic minimums 
in the iron and steel industry since January 1939. 

Data for June on hours of work in manufactur- 
ing indicate that the average factory workweek 
increased somewhat for the second consecutive 
month, from 38.5 hours in May to 38.9 in June. 
The longer workweek resulted from increased 
activity in automobile plants and in certain non- 
durable goods producing industries, particularly 
woolen and worsted mills and leather manufac- 
tures. However, weekly hours in manufacturing 
remained at a level more than an hour below the 
average a year ago, reflecting the adjustments 
that have.taken place in many of the manufac- 
turing industries. 

The pick-up in hours of work resulted in in- 
creased average weekly earnings for employed 
factory workers—from about $52.90 in May to 
almost $53.70 in June. Gross average hourly 
earnings, which had declined in the early months 
of 1949 as a result of smaller aggregate overtime 
payments, rose by more than half a cent in June 
to $1.38. 


Major Wage Settlements Postponed 


July was largely a month of postponement of 
decisions in the important union-management dis- 
putes over wages and related issues. In the steel 
industry, the union has agreed not to strike for 60 
days pending the report of the fact-finding panel. 
In the automobile industry, the UAW-Ford con- 
tract was being extended on a day-to-day basis 
and a strike vote was taken on August 8 in accord- 
ance with Michigan law. The pattern of a 3-day 
workweek, established by the United Mine Work- 
ers in early July, Continued throughout the 
month. Negotiations between the United Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) and the large employers in 
the electrical industry also have been postponed. 

A major strike in the steel industry was averted 
by the steel companies’ acceptance, at the last 
moment, of President Truman’s proposal for a 


ee, 


fact-finding board to make recommendations in 
the wage-pension dispute in that industry. ‘}, 
companies had opposed giving the board authority 
to make recommendations and accepted the pro- 
posal with the understanding that the recommend. 
ations would not bind either party. The boar, 
convened on July 28, beginning the hearing of ¢}, 
union’s case, the first to be presented. The stoeo|- 
workers presented demands amounting to 30 cent< 
an hour including a wage increase of 12% cents: 
11.23 cents for pensions; and 6.27 cents for socia| 
insurance. The steel companies were scheduled to 
present their case on August 11. 

To meet the contingencies of the present situg- 
tion, the Steelworkers Union decided to comply 
with the requirement for filing non-Communist 
affidavits for eligibility for the services of the 
NLRB. President Murray and other union offi- 
cials filed the required affidavits during the month, 
thus ending the 25-month holdout against the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, began hearings during the 
month on the economic power of labor unions. 
The first week of hearings centered on the United 
Mine Workers and their policies with respect to 
the coal industry. 


Prices Fairly Stable 


No marked change in the average of wholesale 
prices occurred during the month. The most out- 
standing price development appeared to be the 
firming and subsequent increase in the prices 
of nonferrous metals. After declining sharply 
between March and June, the prices of lead, 
zinc, and copper increased in July. Certain 
textile prices also strengthened. Prices of farm 
products rose in the early part of the month, 
declining thereafter, but the net change over the 
month was a decrease of less than 1 percent. A! 
commodities other than farm products showed 
little change over the month. 

Consumer prices rose slightly between May 
and June, largely as a result of increases in the 
prices of meats and eggs. Changes in the average 
level of consumers’ prices during July again 
appear to have been minor, and continued 
relative stability is the outlook for the immediate 
future. In the early fall months, however, mei! 


prices may be expected to fall as the peacetime Ff 
record crop of spring hogs is shipped to market. | 
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Family Expenditures for Clothing, 1947’ 


Clothing Costs for Men, Women, and Children 


in Families of Specified Income Level 


in Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H. 





EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHING accounted for an 
important part of total family spending in 1947 
in each of the three cities studied.* Clothing 
costs of Washington families with net incomes 
under $10,000 averaged $567, or 13.3 percent of 
their total expenditures, and of Richmond families, 
$472, or 14.5 percent; Manchester families with 
net incomes under $7,500 spent an average of 
$555, or 16.2 percent of total expenditures.’ 
Number of persons in a family averaged 3.3 in 
the three localities. 

The amount spent for clothing is generally the 
most flexible of all family expenditures for living 
essentials. Clothing expenditures are subject to 
a wide variety of influences of which the most 
important are income, family size and composition, 
climate, employment status of family members 
and the type of work they are engaged in, and the 
range of choice in number and price of clothing 
items on the market. Expenditures for clothing 
can be adapted quickly to changes in any one of 
these factors within any given year; the total 
amount spent, therefore, may vary widely from 
year to year. 

Historically it has been found that while ex- 
penditures for food and housing increase in amount 
as income increases, their importance in relation to 
total family spending decreases. But expendi- 
tures for clothing not only increase in amount, 





' Prepared by Olive T. Kephart and Helen M. Humes of the Bureau’s 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 

* For a discussion of the survey procedures and a summary of findings as 
related to major categories of expenditures, see Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1949—Family Income and Expenditures in 1947 (p. 389) and Procedures 
Used in 1947 Family Expenditure Surveys (p. 434). 

* These totals differ from those shown in table 1. For explanation, see 
footnote 5 to table 1. 


they also claim an increasingly larger proportion 
of total family spending, as income increases. 
This was found to be true of families in these three 
cities in 1947. At the $1,000-$2,000 income level 
in Washington, families averaging 2.7 persons 
spent $128 for clothing or 8.5 percent of total 
expenditures, and at the $7,500-$10,000 level, 
families averaging 3.8 persons spent $1,091 or 
15.1 percent. Richmond families, averaging 3.0 
persons, in the $1,000-$2,000 group spent $201 
or 12.5 percent, and families averaging 3.8 persons, 
at the $7,500-$10,000 level spent $1,111 or 15.9 
percent.® 

Although the average income in Manchester 
was lower than in the other two cities, family 
spending for clothing represented a larger part 
of total spending in Manchester than in either 
Washington or Richmond, and at each income 
level, Manchester families spent more than did 
Washington or Richmond families. In Man- 
chester, families with net incomes of $1,000- 
$2,000, averaging 2.4 persons, spent for clothing, 
$297 or 13.5 percent of total consumption expendi- 
tures. Separate data for the $7,500-$10,000 
income group in Manchester are not available, 
but at the $6,000—$7,500 level, families averaging 
4.1 persons spent for clothing $1,226 or 21.3 
percent of total expenditures.’ 

The distributions of family members by sex and 
age given in table 1 clearly show differences in 
family composition among income groups and 
among cities which had a significant effect:on the 
clothing-purchase patterns. The table also shows 
average expenditure for clothing per person, for 
men, women, and children, at various family- 
117 
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income levels, and how total clothing expendi- 
distributed among various family 
members. The averages are based on expendi- 
tures of persons who were members of the eco- 
nomic family for at least 9 months of the survey 
year, and exclude a small number of part-year 
family members whose expenditures were included 
in the total annual family clothing-expenditure 
Tables 4 to 6 show 


tures were 


averages previously quoted. 


ee 


how the clothing dollar of each sex and age group 
was allocated to various types of clothing and {}, 
average annual expenditure per person for egg}, 
major group‘ of clothing items. 





4 Averages shown in the tables are based on all persons in the class, an 
not the smaller number of persons purchasing a givenitem. In small sarp,), 
in which data are subdivided by classes, some irregularities ara ty a. 
pected, especially among items on which expenditures may vary subs;, 
tially in amount or may occur at infrequent intervals. Adjustments } 
not been made in any of the averages yielded by the original reports 
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TaBLe 1.—Average number of persons per family, percent of persons having expenditures for clothing, average expenditur, per 
person and per family, families of 2 or more persons, by net income class and sex-age groups, 1947 ! 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Annual money income after personal taxes ! 
















































































Item 
$1,000 to $2,000 to | $3,000 to | $4,000 to | $5,000 to | $6,000to | $7,500 to $10,001 
$2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 7,500 $10,000 and over 
Average number of persons per family ? _——_ 2.7 3.4 | 3.4 3.4 3.1 | 3.4 3.8 
Men and boys— 
16 years of age and over - es — | .8 1.0 1.0 | 1.1 | a2 1.3 | 1.8 
2 to 16 years of age. ; : + 5] .6 4) 3 -3 | .4 
Women and girls | 
16 years of age and over , . hs 1.2 3.3 1.3 1.4 | 1.3 | 1.4 | 1.4 
I fe ee ee See 4 5 .4 4 | 4 | 4 4 
Children under 2 years... .2 .4 eo J Oi ya is 
Average expenditure per person: 
Men and beys— | ; 
16 years of age and over $41. 43 $90.73 | $128.39 $148.37) $188.61 | $166.93 | $204.81 $264 
2 to 16 years of age i. oe | 49.72 | 64.95 | 105.68 | 98.48 | 123.81 | 127.06 175 
Women and girls— e 
16 years of age and over.............- at ne wahetininl 42.77 | 88. 59 | 144. 95 | 157. 59 273. 39 282. 86 | 368. 77 $43. 43 e 
Employed ¢ sine (*) 90.25 | 182. 24 | 182. 64 312. 84 361. 63 374. 54 . F 
Not employed. . dail Smal 42. 24 | 88. 24 113.70 | 135. 35 244. 98 | 231.08 | 366. 34 ‘71.6 , 
2 to 16 years of age ool 43. 86 | 59. 96 | 61.95 | 105.08 117.15 | 109. 60 | 170.05 oe 
Children under 2 years. . -. (*) 30. 31 27.78 | 35.99 | 45. 64 | (*) (*) . - 
Average expenditure per family: § Total. __. 126. 72 289. 83 435. 58 | 539. 92 715. 94 777.08 1, 088. 65 2 8 
Men and boys— a 
16 years of age and over.. 33.71 87.68 | 133. 98 | 160.14 204. 34 208. 48 358. 88 * d 
2 to 16 years of age (*) 23. 82 | 40.17 | 47.27 16. 42 | 34. 93 | 44.47 } 
Women and girls— . 
16 years of age and over -edistinnetthhhhtedddenedi 50.79 103. 36 | 185. 78 | 211. 53 | 354. 32 384. 33 497.84 198. 88 v 
2 to 16 years of age.......... 19.19 29. 97 | 22. 67 | 41. 47 46. 38 | 44. 96 59. 52 lt t 
Children under 2 years (*) 11.37 | 4. 55 4.74 13.31 | (*) (*) . c 
Materials for clothing and services 6 14. 90 | 33. 63 | 48. 43 74.77 81.17 | 101. 28 121. 57 118 
RICHMOND, VA. { 
— — — —_—_— —— — f 
Average number of persons per family ?._................. ie Sacha | 3.0 3.5 3.0 | 3.5 3.4 3.5 | 3.8 8 t 

Men and boys— 

16 years of age and over...................-...--- 2 | 1.0 | 1.1 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.2 | 1.3 ( 
TY Ce PST: 2 | 4 3 | 2 3 . 8 

Women and girls— I 
eS Gr ne GUO iis bcd sdddccecdbdetdbdisiticc 1.1 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.8 1.7 2 
FS EE AF EN ce et PB. .4 .4 — .4 .4 - 2 5 ( 

Children under 2 years. .......-. sdbahdooads i<piiabhde bidle<tidiie 3 | .3 .2 3 1 0 4 : 

—- —- . 
Average expenditure per person: " 

Men and boys— f 
BG FERSS GF GED GRE PUG asivh bid dccdcttebhssessnlstindds $77. 46 $98. 30 $131.22 $152. 67 $209. 77 $181. 56 $198. 70 $364. Ue 
SEE MUD. ...d6 oobbévtitdnedébotadiibisamardeadh 24. 47 43.17 100. 25 60. 62 (*) (*) (*) 7 € 

Women and girls— 

Oe ee BOO bbc ccapcscudbnsbdbbtcecconvaenes 68. 49 93. 18 142. 53 170. 36 169.7 275.02 374. 91 " I 
NII 141 di, . Eh LEA dan dncdhbebbhsontubodinia. 40. 96 115.71 198. 66 237. 89 288. 43 325. 87 (*) 
ff EES SF a = Carey iad 75. 35 87.16 109. 56 118. 92 126. 61 203. 86 273. 68 
2 to 16 years of age.._..............-- Db dideidddd dies 44. 39 54. 86 47.20 61. 36 (*) (*) (*) (* 
Children under 2 years. ..............-..-..- eee iubidlidiaaiestieda 16.72 31.04 34. 50 37.76 (*) 0 (*) ; { 
Average expenditure per family: § Total......................... 201. 25 329. 75 450.05 552.73 714. 73 886.15 | 1,111.53 1, 4/0. 09 { 

Men and boys— ' 

16 years of age and over.......... CE <b” 80. 98 107. 94 137. 96 196. 29 286. 02 223. 45 264. 97 4. Ve ( 
BOO BS MOG OF OG Ribdde dcdcdc cbbne <stditcion hedebitsteledleitoe 5. 56 16. 93 28. 27 12. 99 (*) (*) (*) ‘ 

Women and girls— 5 { 
eee a a. eee a ey ree 77.81 129. 74 197.35 225. 13 231.49 507.75 624. 82 641. Of 
rn, ok Ss iabcecncsudiinackediatities 16.15 22. 60 8. 48 26. 30 (*) (*) (*) . . 

Children under 2 years Se 2 EELS 5. 32 9.13 7.08 10.79 (*) 0 (*) PE 

Materials for clothing and services ®.......................... 15. 43 43. 41 70. 91 81.23 109. 73 123. 88 | 126. 04 ‘i é 

i 
f 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLe 1.—Average number of persons per family, percent of persons having expenditures for clothing, average expenditure .per 
person and per family, families of 2 or more persons, by net income class and sex-age groups, 1947 \—Continued 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


















































Annual money income after personal taxes ! 
Item [oN “y 
$1,000 to $2,000 to | $3,000 to $4,000 to $5,000 to $6,000 to | $7,500 and 
$2,000 $3,000 | $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,500 over 
Average number of persons per family *- ............................. 2.4 2.9 | 3.4 4.0 4.3 4.1 4.4 
Men an ys— 
16 years of oo Es acowdben » i ehileetinionnciiieend Sanaa 8 1.0 | 1.2 14 14 2.0 1.7 
nu th bbeceniwdccnsecsconecets ARE walcitaitia a 4 4 6 3 2 . 4 
Women and girls— 
16 —_ of om oat SUE agp pepe sues ee ee , a L3 1.3 1 Ls 1.6 
Neen Te toda enceininuwen aniannedaensema’s : a { + 2 6 1 4 
a vicnccenctncntannetsecens Pe ee ol 2 $I aed 2 il 3 
Average expenditure per person: 3 =A | 
Men and boys— 
EE ES ES a $74. 83 $96. 83 $143. 56 $165. 87 $194. 27 $233. 40 $172. 42 
2 to 16 yews Sedat dnedaminnwmnpnnse-cemnanenbesnoseg et (*) 95. 91 66. 85 95. 80 | 153. 68 (*) | (*) 
Women and gir 
EE ee PT 129. 16 175. 28 196. 67 228. 63 281. 63 344. 82 263, 32 
TE livadetcneckinsace (iactndinvctaominkesusowede 199. 75 261. 78 277. 89 289. 81 234. 99 391. 60 | 376. 14 
i ineccnendnathnbacesssccneens skis cation’ 103. 12 143. 40 156. 09 179. 04 220. 06 243. 60 | 356. 05 
fo) a Pa ee. AS 103. 38 80. 13 62. 81 85. 66 136. 04 (*) (*) 
| ae ian ae men atest (*) 20. 57 43. 47 oS | e () | és 
Average cxpeeture per family: © Tetal................... icine ithbadied 280. 56 | 372. 14 | 496.43 710. 55 1,047.22 | 1,195.36 1, 044. 86 
Men an ys— 
EL 59. 89 92. 88 164. 45 232. 20 271. 93 466, 80 295. 53 
2 to 16 — ES SS, ee eee (*) 37. 20 | 29. 18 57. 53 | 51. 22 (*) (*) 
Women an | 
ll  vidctuneadhddunbhine dos cades« Bee A 142. 04 | 182. 49 225. 27 | 304. 88 525. 70 613. 04 570. 99 
‘ zie 16 von ple nt Ou Ges anche RE eee 36. 20 | 21. 26 31 99 | 57. 09 $1. 63 (*) (*) 
CL eae OS AE EM 5. 04 | 6. 32 (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Materials for clothing and services *_................-.--....--..- 33. 27 | 39. 22 56.93 98. 21 70. 43 86. 40 





1 Families are classified by total money income from wages, salaries, self- 
employment, receipts from roomers and boarders, rents, interest, dividends, 
etc., after payment of personal taxes (Federal and State income, poll, and 
personal property) and occupational expenses. 

? Family size is based on equivalent persons, with 52 weeks of family mem- 
bership considered equivalent to 1 person, 26 weeks equivalent to 0.5 person, 
etc. The figures for ‘‘ali family members” are based on all persons who were 
members of the family for any part of the schedule year. The figures for 
separate sex-age groups are based on persons who were members of the family 
at least 9 months, except that family members who were born or who died 
during the schedule year are included. 

' Based on the expenditures of persons who were members of the family 
at least 9 months of the year, except that expenditures of family members 
who were born or who died within the year are included. Excludes expendi- 
tures for materials for clothing, and services other than shoe repairs, shoe 
cleaning, and shoe shines. 


In Washington, from 27 to 33 percent of the 
family clothing dollar was spent for men’s clothing 
and from 36 to 50 percent for women’s clothing; 
the remainder went for children’s clothing and for 
clothing materials and upkeep. In Richmond, 
men used from 24 to 40 percent of the family 
clothing dollar; women, from 32 to 57 percent. In 
Manchester, men’s clothing expenditures ranged 
from 21 to 39 percent of the total family clothing 
expense, and women’s expenditures from 43 to 51 
percent. 

With few exceptions, at all income levels in 
these cities, women spent more for clothing on 
the average than did men. However, when the 
clothing expenditures of women employed outside 
the home were averaged separately from those of 
women not so employed, it was found that the 
employed women were responsible for the high 


average clothing expenditures of women. Gener- 





4 Includes all women employed 39 weeks or more who were members of the 
family at least 9 months. 

5 The totals for average expenditure per family (expenditures for sex-age 
groups and materials and services) differ somewhat from the tota! expendi- 
tures for clothing previously published (Family Income and Expenditures 
in 1947, Monthly Labor Review, April 1949, p. 4, and Serial No. RK. 1956), 
and quoted in the text of this article. This is due in part to the exclusion 
of the expenditures of part-year members from the averages for the sex-age 
groups, to rounding differences, and to the fact that a few respondents failed 
to report the amount of their expenditure for some or all of the items and the 
amounts had to be estimated from the averages for the group. 

6 Includes yard goods, findings, and such services as dry cleaning, clothing 
and jewelry repairs, and storage and rental. 


*Number of cases in this class not sufficient for reliable averages. 


ally, at the low and moderate family-income levels 
in Washington and Richmond, women who were 
not employed spent less than men for clothing. 
For example, at the $3,000-$4,000 income level in 
Washington, men averaged $128.39 a year, and 
women who were not employed averaged $113.70. 
Comparable figures for Richmond were, respec- 
tively, $142.53 and $109.56. 

Women in Manchester at all income levels spent 
substantially more for clothing than did men. 
But here too, the average clothing expenditure of 
women who were not employed was considerably 
smaller than that of employed women. 


Men and Boys 16 Years of Age and Over 


At all income levels, men in Richmond and 
Manchester, on the average, spent more for 
clothing than did men in Washington, despite the 
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fact that prices of men’s clothing in the two first- 
mentioned cities were somewhat lower than 
Washington prices. (See table 1.) 

In all three cities and at all income levels, ex- 
penditures for suits, trousers, overalls, etc:, took 
the largest part of the men’s clothing dollar; such 
expenditures in Washington represented from 32 
to 52 percent, in Richmond, 33 to 45 percent, and 
in Manchester, 24 to 32 percent. The lower 


proportions allocated to this type of clothing jy 
Manchester may have been caused by severg| 
factors, but the most important appears to be tha; 
the colder climate in Manchester diverts a large, 
part of the men’s clothing dollar to coats, jackets, 
etc., than is necessary in the other two cities 
Expenditures for outer protective garments were 
about as important as expenditures for footwear 
in all three cities, usually accounting for about j9 


Clothing Expenditures of Men and Women in Selected Income Groups, 1947 





Men 
Women 
Employed 
+ 
N&t Employed 


RICHMOND 


Men 
Women 
Employed 


Not Employed 


MANCHESTER 


Men 
Women 
Employed 


Not Employed 


"NOT SUFFICIENT DATA 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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to 20 percent of men’s total clothing expenditure. 
As income increased, the proportion allocated to 
outer protective garments rose slightly, and the 
proportion allocated to footwear decreased some- 
what. The influence of climate on the kind of 
clothing purchased is also evident from compar- 
isons of expenditures in the footwear and hosiery 
categories. Although the relative importance of 


such expenditures to total clothing expenditures 
is similar among the three cities at a given income 
level, purchases of boots, rubbers, galoshes, etc., 
in Manchester were substantially more important 
than in the other two cities. 

Differences in number of pairs of shoes pur- 
chased per man (exclusive of house slippers, 
rubbers, galoshes, and boots) were not constant 
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between cities or between income levels. Men in 
the $3,000-$4,000 income class in all three cities 
averaged 1% pairs of shoes per year. 

Manchester men purchased socks in larger 

uantities than did men in Richmond or Washing- 
ton. At the $1,000—$2,000 level, they purchased 
an average of 9 pairsa year. At the $3,000-$4,000 
level, the average number purchased was 13 pairs, 
and at the $6,000-$7,500 level, 20 pairs. Com- 
parable figures for the same income levels in Rich- 
mond were 7, 11, and 8 pairs, and in Washington 
3, 12, and 11 pairs. 

Average expenditure per man for clothing acces- 
sories such as ties, scarfs, belts, jewelry, etc., in 
Manchester ranged from $9.87 in the lowest- 
income group to $27.66 at the highest-income 
level, making such expenditures about equal in 
importance to expenditures for shirts, which 
averaged $8.38 at the $1,000-$2,000 level and 
$26.58 at the $7,500 and over income group. In 
both Richmond and Washington (except for the 
Washington higher-income groups), the average 
expenditure per man for shirts was considerably 
higher than the amount spent for clothing acces- 
sories. 

The number of shirts purchased per man in- 
creased with income in each of the three cities. 
The largest average number purchased was in 
Manchester, where men in families at the $1,000- 
$2,000 income level bought 3 shirts a year, at the 
$3,000-$4,000 level 5 a year, and at the $6,000-— 
$7,500 level, 7 a year. 


Women and Girls, 16 Years of Age and Over 


Women in Manchester at each income level 
also spent more per person for clothing than did 
those in families with similar income in the other 
two cities. The difference was especially marked 
in the income groups under $3,000—-Manchester 
women on the average spent from two to three 
times as much for their clothing as women in these 
income groups in Washington and Richmond. 
These higher clothing expenditures in Manchester 
seem to have resulted from differences in the kind 
and quantity of clothing purchased rather than 
from price differences. The Bureau in June 1947, 
in connection with the City Worker’s Family 
Budget study, compared the cost of a fixed list of 
women’s clothing items in Washington with the 
cost of the same items in Manchester and Rich- 

845674492 


mond, and found that prices of these items in 
Manchester were 15 percent, and those in Rich- 
mond 16 percent, lower than in Washington. 

Many factors may have contributed to the 
differences between the amounts spent for clothing 
by women in these three cities. The influence of 
climatic differences is undoubtedly important, and 
differences between the cities in size of families 
probably affected the women’s clothing expendi- 
tures. Manchester families in the low-income 
groups were somewhat smaller than Washington 
and Richmond families at these income levels. 
Clothing expenditures of women in small families 
are generally greater than those of women in 
larger families. The large proportion of Negro 
families in the lower-income groups in Richmond 
and Washington may also have had some effect 
on the average clothing expenditures of women, 
but sufficient data are not available to evaluate 
this factor. 

The employment status of women in these cities 
and the type of work they performed is also im- 
portant. Of the working women in Washington 
and Richmond, 81 percent and 67 percent, re- 
spectively, were employed in clerical and similar 
types of work, and work clothing was probably 
adaptable for social purposes. Manchester work- 
ing women were more often employed in industrial 
work (81 percent were wage earners) and may 
have required different types of clothing for social 
activities. 

As might be expected, expenditures for dresses, 
suits, etc., accounted for the largest portion of the 
women’s clothing dollar—from about one-fourth 
to one-third in all three cities, somewhat smaller 
proportions being devoted to these items in Man- 
chester at given income levels than in Washington 
and Richmond. Second in importance, at most 
income levels in each city, were expenditures for 
coats, jackets, and other outer protective gar- 
ments, with Manchester women allocating a 
slightly higher part of their clothing dollar to 
these items than did Washington and Richmond 
women. Expenditures for footwear were generally 
third in importance with a decreasing proportion 
spent for these items as income increased. 

The cost of hosiery claimed a large part of the 
woman’s clothing budget at the lower-income 
levels—about 12 percent in each city. The aver- 
age number of hose purchased per woman was 
much higher in Manchester than in the other two 
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TABLE 2.—-Washington, D. C.: Average annual clothing expenditure per person and percent of total clothing expenditure for 
major items, by net income class and sex-age groups, families of 2 or more persons, 1947 ! 





Annual money income after personal taxes ! 








Itera $1, oo 2, 0 $3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 
| to | | to to to 
| $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 | $6,000 | $7,500 


4,00 85,00 $6,000] $7,500 $10,000 
to to and 


“ oes #1 00,0 $3,000 
$5,000 $6,000 $7,500) $10,000 over 


$10,000 over $2,000) $3,000 $4,000, 
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| Average annual expenditure 2 Percent of total expenditure for clothing : 








MEN AND BOYS fh | | l 
| | 


16 years of age and over | 







































































Total clothing expenditure? . ‘$41. = $90. 73 -— 39 $148. 37 $188. 61 $166. 93 $204. 81 $264.09) 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 199.9 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc ..| 1.74 13.89 61; 18.65, 25.88, 19.47, 33.93, 37.10); 4.2 15.3, 13.7) 12.6, 13.8) 11.7, 16.6 449 
Hats, caps... 2. a7 5. 26 % 82 2.65; 5.36 6.62, 3.47) 8.63) 6.2 5. 8) 3.8 1.8 2.8 4.0 1.7 3.3 
Suits, trousers, overalls, etc... 15.59 29.14 46.86 60.19 81.48 64.64 ™ 56 = 18) 37. 6) 32.1) 36.5) 40.5, 43.3 38.6 37.8 2 
Special work clothing 5. 0 . 26; 0 1.17 40 02 — oMlecares 8) -2} (t) |... 

Shirts ; 5.09| 8.92) 12.90) 16.55, 18.70 15.29 18. 75| 18. 66! 12.3) 9. 8 10.0) IL 2 9.9 9. 2 9.2 6.3 
Underwear 2.77; 3.60) 7.11) 6.04) 6.49 867) 8.36) 581| 67) 40) 5.5) 41) 3.4) 52) 41 29 
Nightwear. E .52) 1.92) 2.27 2. 99 4.75 3.82; 3.89 4.57, 1.3 2.1; 1.8 2.0, 2. 5 2.3 1.9 1.7 
Hosiery. . a 1.30] 4.71) 6.09) 4.79) 6.44) 6.17; 5.94) 12.00; 3.1) 5.2) 4.7) 3.2) 3.4) 3.7). 29 45 
Foot wear : 9.50) 15.10; 18.03; 19.49) 20.75) 23.13 21.77 30.95) 22.9) 16.6) 14.1) 13.1; 11.0 13.9 10.6) 11.7 
Clothing accessories ¢ 2.35) 7.76 r 70) 12.21; 18.36; 19.10) 31.14, 10.19) 5.7 8.6 9.9 8.2) 9.7) 114 15. 2 3.9 
Unallocated clothing expenditure a 0 - 17] 3.69 0 | O 0 Ms Bie _ sew i ee oe 
Value of clothing received as gift, etc. . 10.38) 4.96) ‘al 9.82) 20. 52 13.79) 10.50) 54. nets Eee i{ ee ee he |. 
2 to 16 years of age | | | | | | 
i | | j | | 

Total clothing expenditure ! il (*) 49.72| 64.95) 105.68) 98.48) 123.81) 127.06) 175.35) (*) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.9 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.......____. (*) 12. 05 9.84, 18.56, 17.56) 24.10 30.68) 31.42) (*) 24.2) 15.2) 17.6; 17.8) 19.5 24.2) 18.0 
Hats, caps (*) 88} .62) 1.65 44, 2.91) 2.17) .40) (*) 1.8} 1.0) 1.6 4) 2.4 1.7 
Suits, trousers, ov eralls, ete.4_. (*) 13.36; 16.70) 28.51; 31.67) 43.74 7.71; 60.44) (*) 26.9) 25.7) 26.9); 32.2 5. 2 21.8 4.5 
Shirts.. (*) 2. 65 6.05 9.89 6. 21 9.38) 11. 18, 12. 32) (*) 5.3 9.3 9.4 6.3 7.6 &.8 7.0 
Underwear. (*) 1.41; 2.80) 5.13 5.03; 5.03) 9.76) 1.07) (*) 2.8 4.3 4.9 5.1 4.1 SS, 6 
Nightwear (*) | 1.14) 1.54) 2.80) 2.22) 3.93] 3.73) 6.35) (*) 2.3} 2.4, 26) 23) 3.2) 29 36 
Hosiery... (*) 1.74; 3.30 3. 93 4.04) 5.35 9.44) 6.72) (*) 3.5 5.1 3.7 4.1 4.3 7.4 3.8 
Footwear... (*) | 15.16) 22.28! 25.93) 28.84) 25.20) 26.90; 48.90) (*) | 30.5) 34.2) 24.5] 20.3) 20.3) 21.2) 279 
Clothing accessories 4 (*) 1. 33 1,82 9.28; 2.47; 4.17 5. 49 7. 73) (*) 2.7 2.8 8.8 2.5; 3.4 4.3 4.4 

Value of clothing reeeived as gift, ete. (*) | 11.52} 9.27) 1232) 26.27) 7.73) 42.25) 10.73)......}......]......]-.....}-..-.. ' ‘ 

| 

WOMEN AND GIRLS | | | 
| 

16 years of age and over | | 

Total clothing expenditure 3 42. 77| 88.59) 144.95) 157. 59! 273.39) 282.86) 368.77) 443.44) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100.0 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.* 6.99) 18.04) 22.77) 20.81) 52. 32| 58.90) 80.7 29.21; 16.3) 20.4) 15.7| 13.2) 19.1) 20.9) 21.9 6. ¢ 
Hats, head scarfs, ete 1.32} 3.43) 5.73) 8.47) 10.99) 15.35] 17.54) 25.20) 3.1) 3.9) 4.0) 5.4) 4.0) 5. 4) 4.8 7 
Dresses, suits, skirts, blouses, ete. 15, 02) 21.55) 45.76) 46.52) 97.19) 87.63) 131.62) 205.30) 35.2) 24.2) 31.6) 29.5) 35.6) 31.0) 35.7) 4 
Special work clothing § 4 mes 0 38 . 18 .74 1, 25 .37} 0 0 sheet .4 su 5 . 5} *, 
Underwear 3.46) 9.02) 14.96, 17.01; 23.30) 24.17) 30.93; 33.00 8.1; 10.2) 10.3) 10.8 8.5) 8.5) 8.4 7.4 
Nightwear swat - . 55) 3.01 4. 10 4.75 8.12 9.47) 18.85) 27.59 1.3 3.4 2.8 3.0 3.0 3. 3} 5.1 6.2 
Hosiery micdenddbcobtacvencenent 5.41) 13.76} 17.84) 13.98) 20.02) 19.11) 20.38) 17.48; 12.6) 15.5) 12.3 8.9 7.3 6. 8) 5.5 3.9 
Footwear é 8.73) 14.32) 21.35) 24.45) 30.60) 35.98) 31.53} 56.03) 20.4) 16.2) 14.7) 15.5) 11.2) 12. 7| 8.6) 12.7 
Clothing accessories '° 1.20) 5.11) 12.26) 16.13) 29.60) 31.88) 36.90) 29.63) 3.0) 5.8) 8.5) 10.2) 10.8) 11.3) 10.0 6.7 
Unallocated clothing expenditures ’. 0 0 0 4.73) 0 0 0 i BEE Gee See Pesddswkecckcs 4.5 

Value of clothing received as gift, ete. Rae 16.571, Sacer See SR TAG FR Gi Gileccscshewsscsenstvshspens].--.-<h...;.-].----- 

2 to 16 years of age 

Total clothing expenditure ?___....__. —. s 43. 86) 59.96) 51.95) 105.08) 117. 15| 109.60) 170.05) 154.90} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 = 100.0 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.*..._____. 16. 10} 14.33} 10.59} 31.05) 32.42) 19.21) 41.36) 17.57) 36.6) 23.9) 20.4) 29.5) 27.7) 17.5) 24.3 11.3 
Hats, head scarfs, ete 2. 26 . 99 i. 28 2.95; 2.25 3. 37 1. 64 3.15 5. 2 1.7 2.5 2.8 1.9 3.1 1.0 2.0 
Dresses, suits, skirts, blouses, etc.? _...| 10.07] 14.67} 11.95) 26.09) 34.66) 30.71) 61.99) 47.38) 23.0) 24.4] 23.0) 24.8) 29.6) 28.0 36. 4 0). f 
U nderwear Seucudonbsondniianiaee 2.37} 4.17 4. 97 7.47 8.30; 10.10; 11.65) 19.43 5.4 7.0 9.6 7.1 es 9. 2 6.9 12.¢ 
Su idccccccesédcsuecdebedidabeoce 86} 1.84) 1.53) 4.7 4.54) 8.50) 6.52) 5.98; 2.0) 3.1) 2.9) 4.5) 3.9) 7.8 3.8 9 
Hosiery. Per Sa ee ee 57) 3.55 4.12 5.01 6. 59 6. 16 5. 90 8. 39 1.3 5.9 7.9 4.8 5.5 5.6 3.5 0.4 
WOUND Lhetintusiddsidedasa 5 eS 10. 63} 17.92) 15.00) 24.12) 23.54) 26.48) 30.00) 43.04) 24.2) 29.8) 28.9) 23.0) 20.1) 24.2 17. 6 27.8 
Clothing accessories '°............__. 1.00} 2.49) 2.51) 3.69) 4.94) 5.07) 10.99) 9.96) 2.3) 4.2) 4.8) 3.5) 42) 46 6.5 6.4 

Value of clothing received as gift, ete... __ 6 STS S68 ORS TG SRG WV. GR) TR Belen snc chic nsse hoses. fosccé.]......f......]....-- 

CHILDREN 
Under 2 years of age 

Total clothing expenditure *...........___. (*)| 30.31} 27.78) 35.99) 45.64 (*) (*) (*) (*)| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) (*) (*)| : 
Coats, buntings, sweaters, snow suits, 

GU Lascadhethibavbsnodiadddiedshdces (*)| 5.39) 6.96) 5.50) 11.94 (*) (*) (*); (*| 17.8] 25.0) 15.5) 26.2) (*) (*) *) 
Caps, hoods, bonnets................... (*)|} 1.03) 41.47) 0 1. 21 (*) (*) (>| (©) 3&4 &3...... 2.6) (*) (); © 
Dresses, rompers, playsuits, sun suits, | ° 

pte ta tin tt (*)} 6.11 3. 84 9.89; 7.95) (*) o (*) (*)} 20.2) 13.8) 27.5) 17.4 (*) (*)| 
Underwear.......... shbctanbudduhoaias (*)} 2.47) 3.14 3. 87, 4.88 (*) (*) (*) (*) 8.2) 11.3) 10.8) 10.7 (*) ed ? 
i ccsnentene Wied S DTS Flat (*) 2. 89) 4. 15) 6.08) 3. m7 (*) (*) (*) (*) 9.5) 14.9) 16.9) 6.7 (*) (*) \? 
Sleeping garments............-.....___. (*); 2.12) 1.96 3.46 2.52 (*) (*) (*) 7 ta =. SG €e (% oe, \) 
OU MINOR. cosococconnceeeserases | (9) 122 0) O 99) *) (*) | > aoe * ee Poe 22} (*) om. |} 
Receiving PL 6 ocncdnturtthontines (*%)| .04! . 92 1.32 . 85) *) (*) te? cy 2h ae 27 28° © (*) 7 
COTES LRRD. RE BERT S (*)| 1,07 . 85 1.01 1, 58, *)| (*)| ”. (*) 3.5, 3.1) 2.8) 3.4 iw (*) _ 
DEE gthachoccodéccusecdstouds (*)} 2.88) 3.80) 2.79 6.93) (*)| (*)| (*) (*)} 9.5) 13. 7 7.7; 15.2) (*)| (*) ? 
RNR eS | @) o | o | o | ai (| joc] ms 0) eee oe aes 47} (%)) 6) 
Other clothing items". | (*)/ 186 = .69)«1.98| 1.58) (*)|  (*)) 7 () 2 26 6.5 3.5 (%) (%)) = ¢ 
Unallocated clothing expenditures ’ _ - -| (>) 333) O | O 0 (*)) (*)| wy ay 2 SS ee ee (*)| (*) \ 

Value of clothing received as gift, ete... ._. | (*) © | 47.78! 85.00) 35.57 (*)| (*)| RE ke 6. 8 Ae, LE a a 





See footnotes on p. 125, 
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Tapie 3.—Richmond, Va.: Average annual clothing expenditure per person and percent of total clothing expenditure, for 
major items by net income class and sex-age groups, families of 2 or more persons, 1947} 



















































































| Annual money income after personal taxes ! 

Item ‘$1,000, $2,000 $3,000 | $4,000 $5,000 000 | $6,000 $7,500 200 | $10,000, $1,000, $2, ooo! $3, 000) $4,000! $5, oo 000} $7,500 | $10,000 
to to to to ; and | to to | to | to to to to and 
$2,000 $3,000) $4, ‘000 $5,000 | $6,000 | $7,500 | $10,000) over | $2,000. $3,000) $4,000 $5,000 $6,000) $7,5( 100} $10,000} over 

Average annual semen 2 Percent of total would for clothing ? 
MEN AND BOYS 
16 years of age and over 

Total clothing expenditure?®._-............. $77. 46, $98. 30/$131. 22) $152. 67| $209. 77, $181. 53/$198. 70|$364.02) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0] 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.__.........- 13.14) 14.81} 16.84) 19.53} 37.10) 9.86) 33.50) 72.00) 17.0) 15.1) 12.8) 12.8) 17.7) 5.4) 16.9) 19.8 
i ccniiintlacentadhescctihine oa 5.87) 4.92) 6.61 5.05} 5.36) 4.46) 5.88) 19.68) 7.6) 5.0) 5.0) 3.3) 2.6) 2.5 0 5.4 
Suits, trousers, overalls, etc.4_.........- = 12) 32.45] 47.04) 56.32} 87.23) 64.09] 68.54] 163.37} 34.9] 33.0] 35.9] 36.9] 41.6) 35.3] 34.5] 44.9 
Special work clothing 8 _..-_---------_- 1.60} 1.15) 2.78] 16.67; .25) 4.44, 0 |... 1.6) .9} 1.8] 7.9] 1] 22 
ee eel oe haved piabosededaen oe 6.29 11.12} 14.64) 18.89) 17.49) 21.39) 25.38) 35.38 8.1}; 11.3) 11.2} 12.4 8.4) 11.8 12.8 9.7 
EEE ee ee 3.23) 4.34 4. 59 7.08 3.79 8.35 9. 33 9. 76 4.2 4.4 3.5 4.6 1.8 4.6 4.7 &, 
PE dincnshegnsmndiichoouuthaaes 1.52) 1.92 4. 97 5. 34 6.05 4.37 8. 80 9. 59 2.0 2.0 3.8 3.5 2.9 2.4 4.4 2.6 
ES eS Se 3.53) 4.59) 5.52) 5.33) 3.46) 5.22) 8.990) 3.90) 4.6) 4.7) 4.2) 3.5 oe 28 4.5 11 
8 oe kw adhindednea: 12.19) 16.25) 18.69} 19.23) 16.02) 21.11} 23.69) 44.94) 15.7] 16.5) 14.2) 12.6 7.6) 11.6 11.9) 12.3 
Clothing accessories ¢._..........-.-...- 4.57; 6.30} 9.10) 10.12} 13.93) 11.18} 10.15) 5.40; 5.9] 64) 6.9) 6.6) 66) 6.2 5.1) 1.5 
Unallocated clothing expenditure ?_____- 0 0 2.07 3.00} 2.67] 31.25) 0 Oe el ticsnins Pee 1.6) 2.0 3] 17.2 . 

Value of clothing received as gift, etc..____- 2C.01) 13.25) 11.68) 17.85) 11.47) 26.41} 35.00] 101.35)____. re ‘ 

2 to 16 years of age 

Total clothing expenditure 3__............_- 24.48) 43.19) 100.27) 60.63) (*) (*) (*) (*) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc._........-- 2.06} 7.96) 21.65) 9.55) (*) (*) (*) (*) 8.4) 18.4) 21.6) 15.8) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
cette ginal animidi stiiie « .76| 1.09 1. 97 1.67} (*) (*) (*) (*) 3.1 2.5 2.0 2.8] (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Suits, trousers, overalls, etc 4_.________- 8.80) 10.94) 23.71) 16.76) (*) (*) (*) (*) 36.0] 25.3) 23.6) 27.7] (*) (*) (*) (*) 
oe ok alleen 3.29} 2.92) 11.31] 2.81] (*) (*) (*) (*) 13.4] 6.8} 11.3) 4.6] (*) (*) (*) (*) 
SE 2.09} 2.52) 3.75 1.77] (*) (*) (*) (*) 8.5 5.8) 3.7 2.9) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
ED cn cen tinc co tetal oaoctininwe 0 1.19} 3.06) 1.03) (*) (*) (*) (*) 2.8) 3.1 1.7) (*) (*) m | (4 
as ae n° See 1.07) 3.12) 5.17] 2.63] (*) (*) (*) (*) 4.44 7.2) 6.2) 4.31 (*) (*) (*%) | (*) 
ea at 6.27; 12.81) 19.48} 10.39) (*) (*) (*) (*) 25.6) 29.7) 19.4) 17.1] (*) (*) (*) | (*) 
Clothing accessories §...........____.__- .14 . 64 2. 44 1.52} (*) (*) (*) (*) 6 1.5 2.4 2.5) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Unallocated clothing expenditure 7_____| 0 0 7.73) 12.50) (*) (*) (*) (*) . 7.7) 20.6) (*) (*) (*) | (*) 

Value of clothing received as gift, ete._____. 0 4.60} 6.59) 22.80) (*) (*) (*) (*) a = eae Ae 

| 

WOMEN AND GIRLS 
16 years of age and over 

} 

Total clothing expenditure 3___.._....._.__- 68.49) 93. 18} 142. 53) 170.36) 169. 75) 275.02) 374.91) 539.68} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0! 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.§....______ 13, 23) 18.74) 16.60) 22.82) 30.08) 50.84) 88.07) 79.56) 19.3) 20.1) 11.6) 13.4] 17.7) 18.5) 23.5) 14.7 
Hats, head scarfs, etc.................-- 3.38) 4.56) 7.13) 8.74) 12.98] 15.21] 18.77] 20.16) 4.9} 4.9) 5.0) 51| 7.6) 5.5 5.0) 3.7 
Dresses, suits, skirts, blouses, etc.®_____. 19.17; 24.83) 47.79) 56.02) 53.70) 97.47) 132.64) 210.19) 28.0) 26.7|) 33.5) 32.9) 31.7) 35.6) 35.3) 38.9 
Special work clothing §._._._...__.____. 0 . 20 . 24 .08) O 0 .20) O 3 So _ ia 
es LC a aaa a 6.63} 9.43} 13.21] 17.64) 12.72) 25.39) 38.67) 36.16] 9.7] 10.1; 9.3] 10.4) 7.5) 92) 10.3 6.7 
Ga Dita dtens 2.35) 3.94) 5.03] 5.87) 9.62} 15.47] 17.99) 15.48! 3.4) 4.2) 3.5) 3.4) 5.7] 5.6 4.8 2.9 
OO RE SS SS eae 8.95] 10.41) 11.64) 14.16) 12.13) 19.62) 21.96) 22.13) 13.1) 11.2) 8&2) 8&3) 71) 7.1 5.9 4, 
a TI pe 10, 88) 13.77) 19.29) 24.11) 18.66) 28.38) 41.34) 43.45) 15.9) 14.8) 13.5) 14.2) 11.0) 10.3) 11.0 8.1 
Clothing accessories !9_____ Oe See 3.30} 7.30) 8.27] 17.84] 18.51) 17.67) 15.27) 112.55) 4.8) 7.8) 5.8) 10.5) 10.9) 6.4 4.1 20.9 
Unallocated clothing expenditures7....| .60| 0 13.33/ 3.08] 1.35) 5.00) 0O 0 9 9.4) 1.8 mm LS s 

Value of clothing received as gift, etc. _____- 22. 96) 30.96] 23.70) 25.51) 29.10) 32.29) 48.00) 60.00)___-. 

2 to 16 years of age 

Total clothing expenditure ?___.___________. 44,39) 54.86) 47.20) 61.36) (*) (*) (*) (*) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) (*) (*) (*) | (*) 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.$__.______- 16.47| 16.44, 9.24) 16.60) (*) (*) (*) (*) 37.1} 30.0) 19.6) 27.0) (*) (*) ) | © 
Hats, ‘head ill 1.07} 1.06) 2.15) 1.63] (*) (*) (*) (*) 2.4, 1.9) 4.6) 2.7) (%) (*) ) (*) 
Dresses, suits, skirts, Clowes, ete.®._____| 9.05) 13.48] 8.28) 17.46) (*) (*) (*) (*) 20.4] 24.6) 17.5) 28.4) (*) (*) iis 
NE 2.58} 3.75] 4.39) 4.96) (*) (*) (*) (*) 5.8} 6.8] 9.3) 8.1] (*) (*) (*) | (*) 
<< aay ‘Se 1.15 45 .99} (*) (*) (*) (*) Shea an 18 Le OS (*) oo + <9 
SEN 2.00) 2.65) 3.05) 2.98) (*) (*) (*) (*) 4.5) 4.8] 6.5) 4.9) (*%) (*) (*) (*) 
SSS 11.68} 14.97; 16.83] 11.91] (*) (*) (*) (*) 26.3} 27.3) 35.6] 19.4] (*) (*) (*) €*) 
Clothing accessories °.__......______ oi 1.54) 1.36 2.81 4.83) (*) “a (*) (*) 3.5 2.5 5.9 7.9) (*) (*) (*) tg 

Value of clothing received as gift, etc...___. 1.00) 10.57} 33.00) 9.58) (*) (*) (*) > =e aie : ee ; " 

CHILDREN 
Under 2 years of age 

Total clothing expenditure ?___...._______- 16.71} 31.08] 34.48} 37.76) (*) (*) (*) (*) | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) (*) | (*) (*) (*) 
Cate, buntings, sweaters, snow suits, 

LS ST Sa ee eee 5.40| 5.54 6. 98 8.61) (*) (*) (*) (*) 32.3) 17.9) 20.2) 22.8] (*) (*) ¢) (*) 
Con, hoods, bonnets._._._..._._______. 0} .70 45 .62) (*) (*) (*) ey = 2s. 18 14 ©) (*) (*) (*) 
Jresses, rompers, playsuits, sunsuits !!_ 2.75, 8.10) 5.41 8.31) (*) (*) (*) (*) 16.4) 26.2) 15.7) 22.0) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
ieee a 2. 41) 3.71| 3.90) 5.12) (*) (*) (*) (*) 14.4) 12.0) 11.3) 13.6) (*) | (%) (*) (*) 
I adenkds..05ch.-0-<000b--- 3.53) 4.42} 3.06, 5.04 (*) | (*) | (*) | (*) | anal 14.3) 8.9) 13.3] (*) | (*) | 0) | 8) 
Sleeping garments..................____ .30| 1.61) 2.83) 2.33) (*) (*) (*) (*) 1.8] 6.2) 8.2) 6.2) (*%) | (*) (*) | (*) 
—- i de Bt doe 0} .08} .37) .44) (°) (*) (*) wy mid 18 O11 OO] © | & 
Receiving blankets ......._....._._.__. . 26 86 .79| 1.00) (*) (*) (*) ° c= S05 28 28 ©) (*) (*) (*) 
Sepeeeeee, GOON... ..2.................- 58) .48| 1.56) 1.42) (*) (*) (*) (*) 3.5} 1.5) 4.5) 3.8 (*) | (*) | (%) | (*) 
Booties, shoes..._---.---.----2-2277777- 1,22] 2.56) 4.40} 3.73; (*) | (*) | () | ¢ 7.3, 8.2) 128 99) (*) | (*) | (%) | (*) 
4. 1i-otk-b----uscn-<- 0) 63 ao 6of Te) | ct) | ot) ne. = Gen Bie Ley | ey) | ce) |) 
clothing items !?___.___.......... | .26) .34) 1.61) 2.24) (*) | (%) | (9) | () 1.6, 1.1) 4.7) 3.0) (*%) | (%) | (9) | () 
Unallocated clothing expenditure 7____. O 1.0 3.12 0 (*) (*) > | | OR. GDS ca. DBilancoesl ©F | © iw (*) 

Value of clothing. received as gift, ete... __. | 471) 23.00, 80.00 24.398) (*) | (*) | (*%) | (%) Jeeeleefee. ose 





See footnstes on p. 125. 
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TaB_e 4.—Manchester, N. H.: Average annual clothing expenditure per person and percent of total clothing expenditure 










































































for major tems by net income class and sex-age groups, families of 2 or more persons, 1947 ! ¢ 
$: 
Ls Y 
Annual money income after personal taxes ! a 
$1,000 3,000 $3,000 _— $5,000 — oe $1,000 $2,000. $3,000 | #4,000, ae $6,000 $7,599 ‘ 
to 0 an to 
$2,000 | $3,000 | ,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 ead over $2,000 saoo | sasoo $5,000 #8.00| 500 fo - 
} | 
| e_—— 
. | Average annual expenditure? | Percent of total expenditure for clot a ’ tI 
— # a = (an ii —. W 
MEN AND BOYS d 
16 years of age and over tI 
Totai clothing expenditure ?. _. <a esnee-----+--| $78.83) $06. 83/$143. 56/$165. 87/$194. 27/$233. 40/$172. 41) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.9 jy f 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc. _..........-.---. 9.40; 18.96) 22.80) 27.17) 26.87) 45.54) 30.15) 12.6) 19.6) 15.9) 16.4) 13.9 i95 j-- ( 
I : 2.41; 2.54) 2.76) 4.30) 6.28) 7.66) 6.29 3.2 2.6 1.9 2.6 3.2 3.3) 26 
Suits, trousers, overalls, etc.‘ 17.85) 26.94) 44.66) 53.71) 61.93) 75.78) 41.95) 23.8) 27.8) 31.2 32.4 31.9} 32.5 M4 u 
Special work clothing 4 0 .09 1. 68 1.37; 0 0 fies ot 1.2 Re iB } 
Shirts 8.38; 9.92) 14.71) 18.84) 27.52) 23.98) 26.58) 11.2) 10.2) 10.2) 11.4) 142) 10.3 154 ) 
Underwear... 7.16 5. 87 7.66; 8.48) 10.36) 11.26) 5.31 9.6 6.1 5.3 5.1 5.3| 4.8 ’ ’ 
Nightwear... 3.05, 1.90/ 5.67| 4.05) 3.92) 6.38) 3.75) 4.1 20) 39 24) 20) 27) 955 €. 
Hosiery 3.95} 5.41; 6.96) 11.77) 11.54) 11.83) 6.62 5.3 6.65 4.8) 7.1 6.9) 865.1) 35 
Footwear 12.76; 15.48} 21.46) 24.76; 23.44) 26.42) 24.10 17.0 16.0 15.0 14.9 12.1 11.3 
Clothing accessories ¢ 9. 87 9.72) 15.20); 11.42) 22.41} 24.55) 27.66 13.2 10.0 10. 6 6.9 11.5 10. 5 ) 
Value of clothing received as gift, etc 18.25; 13.00} 12.72) 20.17) 9.90) 11.04) 3.83)..-..2.)...--2-].2222 2 ff : ih 
2 to 16 years of age u 
Total clothing expenditure #_.............-.-.--... (*) 95.91} 66.85) 95.80) 153.68) (*) (*) (*) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) (*) . C 
Coats, jackets, sweaters. - _ -. | RS Be. be? 21.70} 15.55) 20.67) 25.77 te} (*) (*) 22.6; 23.3) 21.6 16.8) (*) (* w 
Hats, caps eS ee *) 1.33} 1.67) 1.33) 2.96) (*) (*) - 1.4 2.5 1.4 1.9) (*) . 
Suits, trousers, overalls, etc.*._ - . ae PRES i (*) 27.78) 16.35) 21.42) 45.25 bs} (*) (* 28.9} 24.5) 22.4) 29.5) (*) (* ti 
Special work clothing ae (*) -47; O 0 0 *) (*) ted -5 0 0 0 (*) . 
Shirts (*) 5. 55 3. 29 8.52} 13.69) (*) (*) *) 5.8 4.9 8.9 8.9) (*) . t] 
Underwear... (*) 4.47 3. 89 5. 98 8. 61 *) (*) (*) 4.7 5.8 6.2 5.6) (*) (* 
Nightwear. ._. (*) 2. 40 1.71 2.72 4.84) (*) (*) (*) 2.5 2.6 2.8 3.1} (*) (* vo 
Hosiery . (*) 4.41 3.70 6.71 6. 32 » (*) ts} 4.6 5.5 7.0 4.1} (*) * 5 
Footwear... .« (*) 21.28} 18.47) 23.66) 42.60 *) ww, 4, 22.2 27.6 24.7 27.7) (*) ° UJ 
Clothing ac ‘Pessories® - (*) 6. 52 2.22 4.79 3. 64 *) (*) (*) 6.8 3.3 5.0 2.4 (°) (* 
Value of clothing received as gift, ete. (*) 5.93} 18.94) 20.67) 9.20) (*) ge pa SC a i Se Aa oe t 
WOMEN AND GIRLS il 
16 years of age and over d 
Total clothing expenditure *....................... 129. 16} 175. 28) 196.67) 228.63) 281.63) 344.82) 363.36; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 ‘ t) 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.?.................- 31.03) 52.72) 39.53) 50.50) 68.90) 59.07) 79.19) 24.0 30.1 20.1 26.0; 24.5 17.1} 2 
i: Cs ncn wcanaddncondstocate 5.13 6.75 8.25) 11.02 8.60} 14.00) 18.35 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.8 3.1 4.1 
Dresses, suits, skirts, blouses. ete? 31.07} 43.20) 55.03) 67.50) 76.63) 106.18) 118.55) 24.0) 24.6) 28.0) 29.5) 27.2) 30.8 2 
Special work clothing §.................-.... 0 .07 -10} 1.80) O 0 { wee (t) . < Fae * C 
Underwear. . : — eee 16.11} 17.50} 23.89) 24.58) 37.26) 39.24) 37.29 12.5 10.0 12.1 10.8 13.2 11.4 
Nightwear............... pin Gibenai 4. 59 7.01 8. 81 8.09; 11.92) 18.72 9. 53 3.6 4.0 4.5 3.5 4.2 5.4 2 
, ee nonin ch chaoui 15.94) 16.81) 24.26) 20.06) 24.34) 33.60) 36.05 12.3 9.6 12.3 8.8 8.6 9.7 } 
Footwear... Lctbnndedeenceehtnaln 16.39) 20.17) 23.0 21.87) 27.83) 32.64) 36.35 12.7 11.5 11.7 9.6 9.9 9.5 
Clothing accessories ©... 8.90; 11.05) 13.78) 13.21] 26.15) 41.37) 27.50 6.9 6.3 7.0 5.8 9.3 12.0 7 
Unallocated clothing expenditures ? wee 0 0 0 1.00; 0 0 i &S See eee . «eee i d 
Value of clothing received as gift, ete oe a hh @ y @ Y Bf Ae Yt Oe eee Ses ee eee b 
2 to 16 years of age a 
Total clothing expenditure *................... ....| 103.38) 80.17) 62.81) 85.66) 136.04) (*) 3 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) (*) . 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, etc.§................-- 22.53) 17.18) 14.91] 22.42) 36.72) (*) *) 21.8) 21.4) 23.7) 26.2) 27.0] (*) . 
Hats, ‘headscarfs, Toadvetmonlintbonteddbcolin 2. 92 2. 65 2. 66 3. 55 4.05) (*) *) 2.8 3.3 4.2 4.1 3.0) (*) . 
Dresses, suits, skirts, blouses, ete.?... 24.18} 16.66) 14.64) 20.31} 36.81) (*) *) 23.4; 20.8) 23.3) 23.7) 27.0) (°) (* , 
Underwear. ......... J es 8 a ee 7. 68 5. 89 5. 58 6.42} 11.86] (*) *) 7.4 7.3 8.9 7.5 8.7) (*) ” 
eens. fb tet EES sivtbesatstecctedis ee 3.05 6.42 1. 54 3. 38 3.75) (*) bes 3.0 8.0 2.5 3.9 2.8) (*) (* 
Hosiery. . adied : la cubbdeieadtnns ..| 16.48 5. 24 3. 37 7. 67 9. 58 fe *) 15.9 6.5 5.4 9.0 7.0) (*) (* 
Footwear _- eS ee ae 20.06; 18.44) 15.19; 18.83) 22.12 *) (*) 19.4 23. 1 24.2 22.0 16.3) (*) J 
Clothing accessories 200 a 6. 48 4.46 4. 92 3.08) 11.15 fs} (*) 6.3 5.6 7.8 3.6 8.2); (*) ° ch 
Unallocated clothing expenditure bebsnotnus 0 3.23; 0 0 0 ”) te} ese SS a ee ee (*) (° 
Value of clothing received as gift, etc............_-. 19.29} 37.69) 16.88} 21.52) 16.83) (*) ft oO ee Re Se Rees eee ~~ be 
CHILDREN - 
Under 2 years of age su 
Total clothing expenditure *....................... (*) 20.57; 43.47 f (*) (*) (*) (*) 100.0; 100.0) (*) (*) (*) (*) m 
Coats, buntings, sweaters, snowsuits, etc......| (*) 3.41) 13.35) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 16.5} 30.8) (*) (*) (*) 7 
CGE, BOSE, WEEE. ccncsncudsetecedépbeceess (*) 1.00; 2.49) (*) be} (*) (*) (*) 4.9 5.7) (°) (*) (*) ¥ 
Dresses, rompers, playsuits, sunsuits, ete...) (*) 1.75} 7.35) (*) " ts ees (*) 8.5) 16.9) (*) (*) , 
SON . nanadedauccdsduaddetencdaseneelinun (*) 3.44 4.73) (*) teh "(oy m (*) 16.7' 10.9) (*) (*) (*) : 
DD ctipintinndaedactinitibadindieddnabhatinds (*) 3.33; 2.31) (*) ( (*) e (*) 16. 2! 5.3) (*) (*) (*) y 
ES RRR BES * aS (*) 1.33) 293) (*) ¢e (*) be} tet 6.5, 6.7; (*) (*) (*) " 
CO EEE EEE Re ee | (*) 33} 0 *) (* (*) *) *) 1. 6 ae a (*) (*) ot 
EE a Fe (*) 45) 1, *) (*) (*) (*) (*) 2. 2) 2.3) (% (*) (*) " 
PROG: GOUMD. .00..ccnapeccansnacdicboccapus (*) 90) Le (*) ‘2 (*) 2 (*) 44) 3.8 (*%) | (*) | (°) : 
—, Si necduccosnthacdtdiamedbehacdinla (*) 3.28) 6.44 3 *) (*) *) de} 15.9) 14.8) (*) (*) (*) . 
artes Snobpeptwancpecccccocsessucepénecostes (*) 0 0 ~ (*) des toh PP leecunuy | peweces | ¢«%) (*) (*) . 
Ee eas (*) 1. 35 1.23 tof (*) *) *) (*) 6.6 2.8; (*) (*) (*) 
Value of clothing received as gift, ete ..-- =... 22 (*) | 34.56) 37.35) ( >) 9] & Jo. weenene|ecenene|enceee|aoneene|-n-=-- 





See footnotes on p. 125. 
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cities. Women in families with incomes of $1,000- 
52,000 in Manchester, purchased 14 pairs of hose, 
as compared with 5 pairs in Washington and 6 
pairs in Richmond. At the $3,000—$4,000 level, 
the average for Manchester was 20, as compared 
with 13 in Washington and 8 in Richmond. At 
the $6,000-$7,500 level, the Manchester average 
was 23, as compared with 12 in the other two 
cities. At the low-income levels, when expendi- 
tures for hosiery were combined with expenditures 
for footwear, the two about equaled the expendi- 
ture for dresses, suits, etc. The importance of 
hosiery costs in relation to women’s total clothing 
expenditures decreased as income increased. 

Average dollar expenditures for hats increased 
as income increased, but their importance in the 
total women’s clothing budget remained fairly 
constant from income group to income group and 
was similar in the three cities. The proportion of 
total clothing expenditure which women in the 
three localities used for such accessories as purses, 
gloves, and jewelry, tended to increase with 
income. Average expenditures per woman for 
these items in Manchester were larger at most 
income levels than in the other two cities, but the 
differences were not so marked as in the expendi- 
tures for men’s clothing accessories. 


Children Under 16 Years of Age 


Few definite conclusions can be drawn from the 
data for family members under 16 years of age, 
because of the small number of children in the 
samples. No clear-cut differences appear between 


Footnotes to tables 2, 3, and 4: 


! See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 3, table 1. 

‘ Excludes material for clothing and services other than shoe repairs, shoe 
cleaning, and shoe shines. 

‘ Includes special a clothes such as sport shorts, bathing trunks, base- 
ball and football uniforms, hunting coats, etc. 

‘ Includes garments constructed for a special] industry or occupation, such 
as asbestos mits, leather aprons, helmets, etc; also special] uniforms for police- 
men and women, street car operators, chefs, etc. General work clothing 
such as denim shirts, overalls, etc., is included under the appropriate item. 

* Includes handkerchiefs, gloves, ties, belts, garters, jewelry and watches, 
mufflers, umbrellas, billfolds, sunglasses, etc. 





the three cities. Perhaps the most significant 
observation is that for children, footwear required 
a large proportion of total expenditure at all 
income levels in all three cities, ranging from 19 
to 36 percent for boys aged 2 to 16 and from 16 to 
30 percent for girls. At some levels, the propor- 
tion was more than twice that allocated to foot- 
wear for the higher-age group. Boys in the $3,000- 
$4,000 family-income group in Richmond and 
Manchester averaged nearly twice as many pairs 
of shoes as men at the same income level, and in 
Washington they averaged nearly three times as 
many. 

The average number of pairs of shoes purchased 
per year for children at selected family-income 
levels in 1947 were as follows: 


Families with annual net income of— 
#/ #3,000- $6 ,000- 


$2,000 $4,000 £7,500 

Girls (2 to 16 years of age): 
_ eee 2.0 2.9 3.9 
Richmond_--_.........-- 2. 5 3. 0 3.0 
Manchester.-_--__..__--- ‘ 3.3 2. 4 4.0 

Boys (2 to 16 years of age): 
. SaaS See ie 4.0 3.4 
ED, ob owed oleae’ « 1. 6 2.9 1.5 
Manchester........_--. ; 3. 5 3. 0 4.0 


The custom of presenting gifts of clothing to 
young children is reflected in the average values 
of clothing received without cash expenditure by 
children under 2 years of age. For some income 
classes, the value of such clothing was more than 
twice the cash expenditure by the family, and 
with few exceptions, the value of gifts to infants 
exceeds that of clothing gifts received by any 
other family member. 


7 Average expenditure which was reported but could not be attributed to 

any item or group of items. 
A. Includes fur scarfs ,muffs and mittens, ski and snowsuits, leggings, and 

ski pants. 

* Includes special sport clothes such as sport shorts, playsuits, bathing 
suits, tennis dresses, etc. 

10 Includes handkerchiefs, gloves, handbags, umbrellas, belts flowers for 
persona] wear, sunglasses, jewelry, watches, etc. 

1 Includes overalls, 

12 Includes bibs, mittens, muffs, jewelry, etc. 

*Number of cases not sufficient for reliable averages 

tLess than 0.005 percent, 








Recent 
Developments 
in Apprenticeship 





Epiror’s Nore: New skills developed in mass- 
production methods and the need for replacements 
in the skilled work force have intensified labor, 
management, and public interest in adequate ap- 
prentice training. Because of the need for speci- 
ally skilled workers in a complex industrial econ- 
omy, the Federal Apprenticeship Law of 1937 was 
enacted. Under this legislation, standards were 
to be fixed, labor-management participation was 
to be encouraged, and a Bureau of Apprenticeship 
in the United States Department of Labor was to 
act as a central clearing house of information. 
The functions of that agency and the developments 
of the national program are described in the first 
part of this article. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship has, from the start, stressed voluntary partici- 
pation from the interested groups. 

More widespread cooperation between public 
and private groups is demonstrated by the attend- 
ance of some 500 representatives of these groups 
at the Eastern Seaboard Apprenticeship Confer- 
ence held in Massachusetts in June 1949, and noted 
in the second part of this article. Meetings such 
as that of the Executive Committee of the General 
Committee for the Construction Industry held 
June 23 in Washington, D. C., are also indicative 
of the growing importance of apprenticeship 
training. Membership in this committee repre- 
sents various trades in the industry. It recom- 
mended use of a revised apprenticeship agreement 
form, prepared in response to suggestions of local 
joint committees. The committee also advocated 
the holding of ceremonies at completion of ap- 
prenticeship as a means of acquainting the public 
with the accomplishments in this field. Such a 
ceremony was held by the Washington (D. C) 
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Building Congress on July 11, when certificates of 
completion were presented to apprentices repre. 
senting more than a dozen construction trades. 


Operations Under 
National Apprenticeship Program ' 


REPLACEMENTS NEEDED to maintain the skilled 
labor force at a constant level are estimated as 
being between 3 and 5 percent a year and are 
attributable to deaths, retirements, and net migra- 
tion between labor-force categories. Systematic 
training in apprenticeship constitutes what js 
agreed to be the most satisfactory guarantee of 
quality in the fulfillment of these requirements. 
but is in fact small in terms of quantity. Evidence 
in support of this statement is contained in the 
following analysis. Two larger sources of replace- 
ment are workers who, having picked up part or al! 
of the trade through their own efforts, are qualified 
to perform some of the tasks required of an all- 
around skilled craftsman; and workers definitely 
not qualified but who, by pressure of circum- 
stances, are accepted for employment as skilled 
craftsmen and paid at journeymen rates. 

The best program of apprenticeship, even if 
selection is perfect and no turn-over occurs during 
training, cannot turn out more than a fourth of 
its apprentices each year. The 1940 Census re- 
ported approximately 100,000 apprentices, and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship estimates the current 
(1949) total as about 325,000 (including both 
registered and unregistered apprentices). In view 
of curtailment in apprenticeship during wartime, 
and the postponement of the big increase in regis- 
trations until 1946, it may be assumed that the 
average number of apprentices in employment 
from 1940 through 1948 did not exceed 100,000, 
and that 25,000 (or 1 in 4) completed their train- 
ing annually. This would mean that in 8 years 
not more than 200,000 apprentice replacements 
could have entered the skilled ranks. By contrast, 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates, 
the skilled labor force increased from 5.9 to 5.2 
millions during that same period. In other words, 
apprenticeship accounted for not more than about 
9 percent of the increase in the skilled labor force. 





1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprentices! 
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pre- 
sighted employers and labor organizations as the 


most satisfactory method of training. But the 
practice was never all-inclusive, and, so long as 
skilled craftsmen could be obtained from Europe, 
no particular incentive existed to engage in a 
deliberate promotional program for extended 
apprenticeship. During the fourth decade of this 
century, however, various forces operated to 
bring the need for directed effort before Congress. 


Because of acceptance of the principle that 
apprenticeship is the most efficient way of train- 
ing for the skilled crafts, the national apprentice- 
ship program was initiated under congressional 
enactment in 1937 (Public Law 308 of the 75th 
Cong.). Apprenticeship as a way of transmitting 
skills from one generation to another is a practice 
lled of considerable antiquity. In the United States, 


as it has been accepted since early days by all fore- 
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Back of the immediate issue were clearly defined 
influences, such as restrictions on immigration, 
the increasing average age of the skilled worker 
population, and the effects of the depression in 
the early 1930’s upon the Nation’s youth. An 
immediate issue arose regarding the exemption 
of apprentices from the wage requirements of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. Ini- 
tially under administrative order a program of 
apprenticeship suitable to the national economy 
and directed toward the protection of the welfare 
of apprentices was developed and promulgated. 


» 


In 1937, after the act had been invalidated, Con- 
gress accepted virtually the same program, and 
placed its administration in the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Briefly the Apprenticeship Act authorized the 
Secretary of Labor to establish and promote labor 
standards protecting the welfare of apprentices, 
to bring together employers and labor as an aid 
in developing those standards, and to establish a 
central clearing-house of information available to 
all interested parties. It soon became evident, 
however, that to promote the welfare of appren- 
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tices under suitable labor standards implicitly 
involves consideration of all aspects of apprentice- 
ship, including both the regulation of supply and 
the quality of training. Voluntary participation 
in the program, however, was stressed from the 
beginning. 





During the past decade, in cooperation wit) 
State governments, international labor organiza. 
tions, and associations of employers, the Bureay 
of Apprenticeship has promoted the objectives of 
the Apprenticeship Act as shown in table 1 

As of December 1948, there were registered wit} 


TABLE 1.— Development of national apprenticeship program, 1939-48 














Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 1948 
A. All States having appre nticeship councils (at year-end)... ..... 18 | 20 26 28 28 28 28 29 31 3] 
B. States having councils under State law (at year-end) ! yet 11 12 17 17 18 18 20 21 24 94 
All registered apprenticeship standards (at nae) _ eae 433 7 1,180 | 2,145; 2,635) 3,410 5,818 | 16,574 | 34,008 46, 642 
D. Registered group standards (at year-end) ? ee 422 610 690 916 963 | 1,105 1, 537 3, 067 4,507 | 5.039 
. Registered joint committee standards (at year-end) ¢ ‘ 433 520 750 | 1,140) 1,293; 1,500 2, 260 4, 057 5, 779 6, 513 

F Establishments participating in all segiatene red standards, “esti- ; 
mated (at year-end)...-_. Sena” 6,900 | 9,800 | 13,500 | 15,050 | 16,800 | 29,800 78,900 | 115, 500 | 150, 400 
G. Apprentices newly registered (during ye: | RBar ES (6) (6) 2,782 | 12,655 | 6,597 | 6,001 11,733 | 77,417 | 97,164 | 86. 498 
H. Apprentices cancelled or = nS (*) (®) 415 | 3,631 | 5,967 | 5,659 4, 277 5,766 | 21, 609 26, 977 
J. Apprentices completed training (during year) §.............--. =e (®) 719 | 1,749 | 1,667) 2,079 1, 499 1, 509 6,673 | 12,009 
K. Apprentices on active register (at year-end).............- ciated (®) (®) 5, 168 | 17,610 | 19,070 | 18,504 | 22,620 | 105,499 | 194,048 | 233, 3n2 























1 Difference between A and B is States pore appointed councils. 

? A set of standards is a written document describing a system of apprentice- 
ship training. 

‘ Difference between C and D is registered individual plant standards. 
Group standards cover two or more establishments in the same program. 


the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 31 cooperating 
State or Teritorial apprenticeship councils more 
than 46,000 standards subscribed to by nearly 
150,000 establishments, employing 233,000 ap- 
prentices.’ 

Roughly a tenth of the sets of apprenticeship 
standards registered at the end of 1948 were 
area-wide in scope, including on the average about 
22 establishments each. The remaining nine- 
tenths were individual plant standards. Practi- 
cally all group standards were effectuated by 
joint management-labor committees. On the 


* Technical terms used in the discussion are defined, as follows: Ap- 
prenticeship standards—a written description of the terms and conditions of 
employment and training of apprentices, signed by representatives of manage- 
ment and/or organized labor as the parties authorized to effectuate those 
terms and conditions; program—a schedule of work processes for any occu- 
pation included in a set of apprenticeship standards (standards or programs 
are individual, |. e., applicable to one establishment only, or group, i. e., 
applicable to more than one participating establishment; and joint, i. e., 
effectuated by a committee equally representative of both management and 
organized labor, or not-joinf, |. e., eflectuated by representatives of one party 
only); establishment—a single physical unit or location, where business is 
conducted or where services or industrial operations are performed, and for 
which independent bookkeeping records are maintained (a business concern 
under this definition may consist of more than one establishment, but organi- 
rational subunits, such as departments or divisions, are not counted as 
establishments); participating estahlishment—an establishment is said to be 
participating in, or subscribing to, a set of standards when it has been notified 
that it is considered as a participating establishment, and either (1) is training 
one or more apprentices, or (2) has recently employed one or more apprentices, 
or (3) has facilities for training apprentices and expects shortly to hire one or 
more apprentices (an establishment is not to be considered as subscribing to 
a set of standards merely because of inclusion in the membership of an asso- 
ciation signatory to the standards); and epprentice—a worker in training 
under a set of apprenticeship standards, who for statistical purposes is con- 
sidered as registered when the registration agency Is satisfied that it has on 
file all the information required on him, 





‘ Difference between C and E is registered not-joint standards. Join 
standards are subscribed to by both management and labor. Not- joint 
standards are unilaterally established. Almost all group standards are joint 
standards. 

5 Data incomplete. 

* Data not available. 


average, 1% occupations are listed on every set of 
standards. 

Of the establishments participating in operation 
of these standards, three out of four subscribed to 
group standards. Available evidence suggests 
that the typical establishment under registered 
standards employed less than 100 workers. 

As regards apprentices, information from a few 
States suggests that three out of four were under 
group standards; and that almost 30 apprentices 
were under the average group standards, and 3; 
under the average individual standards. ‘The 
median age of all apprentices was 26 years, and 
nearly 80 percent of all apprentices were veterans. 

The distribution of standards, establishments, 

and apprentices by States as of December 31, 
1948, is presented in table 2. California, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, together 
contained 50 percent of all standards, 54 percen! 
of all participating establishments, and 45 percen! 
of all apprentices registered. To insure proper 
perspective, however, it should be noted that in 
.1947 these five States also contained almost 
40 percent of the skilled worker population of the 
United States. In general, apprenticeship is more 
intensively developed in the larger industrial areas 
than elsewhere. 

The occupational break-down of registered 
apprentices on active file as of December 31, 1°45, 
is shown in table 3. 
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vith The highest proportion ofapprenticeregistrations replacement purposes are registered; in the metal- 
| was in the building trades. However, the signif- working trades, one-sixth; in printing occupations, 
























































Iza. 
eau icance of this table can best be appreciated in one-fourth; in mechanical and repair trades, one- 
3 of terms of the extent to which apprentices are being third; and in all other apprenticeable occupations, 
trained relative to new skilled-worker needs. For one-fifth. 
vith jack of more precise information on the occupa- In view of the fact that registered apprentices 
tional break-down of skilled workers currently constitute some 70 percent of all apprentices em- 
employed, only the roughest estimates are possible ployed, it is evident that, although well under way, 
ay of such requirements: the Bureau of Apprentice- the job of convincing industry to train craftsmen 
448 ‘ . . . . Ps ° 
es ship estimates that in the building trades one- through apprenticeship has still a long way to go. 
31 fourth as Many apprentices as are needed for If all craftsmen were to be trained through ap- 
24 
B, 642 
5; 513 TaBLE 2.—Distribution of standards, establishments, and apprentices in national program, by State, Dec. 31, 1948! 
), 400 
5, 426 Sets of standards registered 
h, 977 Establishments participating (esti- 
2, 009 mated for group and total) Apprentices 
3, 302 State ° Joint Not-joint | on active 
Total register ¢ 
— | 
oint Group Individual Group Individual} Group? (Individual) Total? 
oOlnt = SRS! reel 
oint “on | | 
All States reporting. ...................-...- 46, 642 4, 636 1, 877 403 39, 726 108, 750 41,630 | 150, 380 | 233, 302 
Aiea ST B. cdbagidseccnscccedatineubé 158 88 29 | 8 33 930 60} 7 “990 | 1, 745 
A le le cine nnapanneneess 1 1 0 0 0 20 0 Cc ee 
CS 2 a eee 260 202 8 37 13 1, 530 20 1, 550 | 1, 048 
f SIs i maakndesenececcennesedumns 95 36 5 1 53 390 60 450 | 2,031 
0 SE Think cbaatusbntdiddecbduaveves 3, 979 645 74 73 3, 187 23, 740 3, 260 27, 000 | 32, 866 
tind tntndiiieencesnendddwhin’ 95 7 26 7 1, 460 300 1, 760 | 2, 030 
ee 307 96 29 s 174 3, 950 200 4, 150 | 5, 470 
on catidsndecncoenedcccesbeqnenss 40 8 2 0 30 140 30 170 | 178 
io EE Sr iccccceccecacccecccesss 319 34 6 0 279 1, 060 290 1, 350 | 1, 403 
I  enennnsen 133 88 8 16 21 1, 730 30 1, 760 3, 148 
t Georgia... 2.220222 2-2-2 20- 220-2 -2--eo-e-e--- 185 60 7 6 112 800 120 920 | 2, 818 
aus | eh LE Pa 164 5 2 3 154 80 160 240 | 497 
ed SE 63 43 1 1 18 220 20 240 467 
( eh cabeceens 1, 034 213 175 4 642 5, 580 820 6, 400 7, 341 
ESE eee 952 171 82 12 687 1, 900 770 2, 670 3, 745 
edb issbdittagionnbawconcesecess 703 104 26 7 566 1,010 590 1, 600 3, 258 
ow EE ES en 163 76 3 1 8&3 610 90 700 | 2, 025 
. 2, 722 62 10 4 2, 646 890 2, 660 3, 550 | 4, 852 
el 1, 280 70 4 10 1, 196 940 1, 200 2, 140 | 4 804 
en 25 10 4 2 70 10 80 | 704 
' 733 24 17 2 690 500 710 1, 210 | 2, 104 
1 536 74 32 10 420 1, 390 450 1, 840 10, 001 
2 3, 654 163 90 ll 3, 390 3, 010 3, 480 6, 490 13, 453 
he 1, 170 132 39 15 984 2, 350 1, 020 3, 370 9, 214 
| ES EE ee 48 23 3 3 19 370 20 390 433 
1 Missourl EEE ES ene 184 97 23 0 64 3, 480 90 3, 570 3, 357 
¢ ee 54 32 0 1 21 280 20 300 1, 428 
ee cwseesens 154 32 5 1 116 380 120 500 062 
ne waesenas 11 11 0 0 0 40 0 40 261 
° RE 21 3 3 3 12 100 20 120 ROS 
1 ccsennme 769 85 67 7 610 1, 490 680 2, 170 3, 777 
’ 0 rs 85 19 0 0 66 250 70 320 | 540 
i- SE 4, 683 189 222 17 4, 255 15, 060 4, 480 19, 540 | 20, 304 
- a | 2, 182 17 8 0 2, 157 % 2, 170 2, 260 | 3, 352 
RR 12 12 0 0 0 ) 0 80 | 38 
’ es 6, 322 421 304 28 5, 569 13, 250 6, 870 19, 120 | 17, 010 
SS a aS ee 92 69 14 0 i) 20 850 | O54 
’ — SA 54 49 1 3 1 270 0 270 | 4, 838 
ee ccccecccccten 4, 763 192 388 il 4,172 4, 510 4, 560 9, 070 | 10, 265 
= NR 13 0 0 0 13 0 10 10 | 
I | A 191 19 1 0 171 430 170 600 | 1, 139 
7 ATE TT 191 20 7 14 150 250 160 410 1, 102 
ie eR 43 12 i 3 27 90 30 120 | 06 
t _ a 95 Ay 10 2 28 990 40 1, 030 | 2, 349 
' A A a 866 181 19 4 662 3, 830 680 | 4, 510 | 5, 992 
. SL See etE 313 60 8 4 241 760 25) 1, 010 | 1,119 
ne 46 14 0 5 27 230 30 260) | 910 
c , RS RRR 3, 737 31 24 1 3, 681 480 3, 710 4, 190 7,312 
A a 232 188 3 37 4 2, 990 10 3, 000 4, 584 
- nec ccccccncce 668 45 63 0 560 410 620 1, 030 | 1, O84 
i a a a 1, 665 220 43 2 1, 400 3, 330 1, 440 4, 770 | 12, 680 
El IT 47 40 0 0) 7 180 | 10 190 | 123 
| | 
' Lack of complete agreement on definition casts some doubt on accuracy ‘The total of apprentices can exceed total establishments especially in 
of data on and establishments. a State in which group programs predominate, because under such programs 


Estimated as of Feb. 28, 1949. apprentices are transferred from one to another to acquire varied experience. 
* Rounded. + Incomplete data in all categories. 
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prenticeship, and allowing for turn-over during of apprenticeship and the Bureau of Apprentices. ’ 
training at the rate of about 25 percent, a total ship, the problem of statistics for national Purposes ‘ 
of 130,000 apprentices for every 1 million skilled was considered. Discussion resulted in tentatiy, s 
workers should be in training at all times in the definitions,’ the adoption of which should insyro } 
United States. This is a ratio of about 1 to 8. comparability of all State data supplied for jp. Q 

skilled labor force of 8 million skilled workers _ clusion in national totals. A growing number of , 
needs | million persons in training, through appren- _— States is participating in the program to obtain f 
ticeship. statistical uniformity. ¢ 

At a recent conference of various State directors ? See footnote on p. 128. ; 


TABLE 3.—Occupation group of registered apprentices for the United States, Dec. 31, 1948 



































[Estimated] | 
Apprentices Apprentices : 
Occupation group | Occupation group _ ( 
Number | Percent I} Number Percent t 
= < ae eS yaar ee | names C 
All occupation groups. ..... : -----| 283,300 | Ef eR ee eadinkiimeaathien _...-| 14,000 6.0 ; 
= | Compositor, typesetter ite 3 Sea a re ee PD A 2 6, 900 24 ] 
Construction ‘ —- = 700 | 35.8 Electrotyper, stereotyper........................... 700 | 3 
Brick, stone, tile layer ‘ ‘ eccecel 9, 500 4.1 | SE RE ee 400 9 t 
Carpenter ne fatto 38, 700 16.4 ERE RENEE ae a a eee a eee 1, 400 6 
Cement finisher : : idee €00 3 ee 3, 500 1.5 § 
Painter (construction) --. piedidauthetata 7, 200 3.1 Printing, publishing, not elsewhere classified... .___._| 1, 100 5 
Plasterer . . — 3, 800 1.6 || Nonmanufacturing, not elsewhere classified_-__--.._..-.- 9, 100 3.9 ¢ 
Plumber, pipefitter... - ediben 20, 200 8.7 EE cnt edteenedianadbaacsibadene 0 | 0 
Roofer, slater ; 600 .3 ES ee eae 4,000 | 1.7 T 
Construction occupations, not elsewhere classified __- 3, 100 1.3 Meatcutter (except slaughterhouse). _.__..._______- 4, 500 1.9 
Electrician , , seabboovesbavesd 19, 500 8.4 Nonmanufacturing occupations, not elsewhere classified 600 a S 
Machining , Se s See eS ee ee 20, 800 8.9 || Manufacturing, not elsewhere classified..............__- 17, 300 | 7.4 
Machinist...» * , awe —— 11, 200 4.8 | SRE RS SA aa 1,600 | 7 V 
Toolmaker, die sinker... _. ae 8, 700 3.7 | ERR EEE eee 300 | 
Polisher, buffer (metal) ‘ 300 anf RBM SB OPE ATS Ee. eee 300 | l 
Machine shop, not elsewhere classified ie 600 3 | A TT a ene ene 400 2 
Metalworking. . ; ona : 18, 800 8.1 | it. . i Seb dn ciddnecsctoctensedectencda 5, 000 2.1 I 
Jeweler, watchmaker sted ; 4, 600 2.0 || EE EE eS ee 2, 100 9 
Engraver : 7 : ven 400 .2 |] EE eee 1, 000 4 ] 
Sheet metal worker 8, 700 3.7 RE EINE, A Re ET 600 } 
Molder sani 1, 800 .8 I, 6 cb cuicdeduanccostconducie 1, 100 i s 
Foundry worker, not elsewhere classified... ....._- 300 1 Painter (except construction) _.....................- 400 | 3 
Boilermaker... as pbdvadaccteseiades 400 .2 Pattern maker (except ie ibd ob GREK eeeeeuliones 1, 900 8 | 
Structural iron worker. 1,000 4 pa ey ons, not elsewhere classified - 2, 600 | 1.1 
Metal working c ccupations, not elsewhere classified. 1, 600 .7 || Not elsewhere classified......................-...--.---- 13, 300 | 5.7 ] 
Auto mechanic dnénnnadeblinanetnd Ges 28, 700 12.3 || Commercial artist -___- ES Ie BIE 200 l 
Mechanie and repairman...-..........-.-. etee dae 6, 800 2.9 | le Mee tl ce cnt bbedddbeeindetossscatbs 2, 300 1.0 g 
Millwright sini ees 9 400 2 |} CE EES EOS 1, 800 8 
Railroad mechanic and repairman. Wiwucccesonsddbes 200 rf | PR Rbinicikehibededcacecéccstocessocs 600 3 g 
Airplane mechanic and repairman. . he 500 -2 |] Cook (excluding private family)...................- 500 | 2 
Mechanic and repairman, not elsewhere classified _- 5, 700 2.4 OE RR es 2, 000 y t 
I, os docu ccccntbeuncceceseetune 1, 300 .6 All other, not elsewhere classified._................. 5, 900 | 2.4 
Engineers, stationary .. pdliditenentseseatdadeakion 100 (') l 
SD, Jincccksaneisiddeeceaccsbdemes 0 0 
DL, dithdinancéundinaecereensndiiuinannecsatins | 1,100 | 5 ( 
Miscellaneous occupations, not elsewhere classified - -| 100 () ‘ 
! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
I 
Eastern Seaboard some 500 persons from 20 States, the District of 
Apprenticeship Conference rt ter ie dal . 
Ppp p The importance of adequate apprentice training P 
programs was stressed by all 12 speakers at the \ 
““APPRENTICESHIP—YOUR RESPONSIBILITY’ Was opening session of the conference. In reviewing | 
the keynote of the Fifth Annual Eastern Seaboard the progress made in apprentice training, the I 
Apprenticeship Conference held at Magnolia, industry, labor, and State government representa- 
Mass., June 15-17, 1949, under the auspices of _ tives emphasized the need for expanding the pro- ] 
the Massachusetts Apprenticeship Council and — gram, including additional trades, and for greater 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U.S. Depart- cooperation between all interested groups—labor 
ment of Labor. Labor and Management, Federal and management, apprenticeship councils, and 
and State governments, educational and civic vocation educational agencies. Modern produc- 
( 


groups were represented at the conference by tion methods, it was pointed out, called for more 
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pighly skilled workers. Quality of craftmanship, 
as well as @ proper number of apprentices, were 
stated to be real objectives of organized labor. 
Attention was also directed to the value of pre- 
apprenticeship instruction to acquaint apprentices 
with the tools and terms of the trade and the 
fundamental manipulative skills. The importance 
of broad related instruction with on-the-job train- 
ing under experienced journeymen was also 
stressed. 

The pivotal position of apprentices in good 
labor-management relations, was emphasized by 
John J. DelMonte, commissioner of the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, and by Michael J. Galvin, the Under 
Secretary of Labor, representing the Secretary of 
Labor. Mr. Galvin also expressed the hope that 
the same cooperative approach achieved by labor 
and management in apprenticeship would be 
extended to other problems in labor-management 
relations. Working for apprentice training, he 
said, tends to encourage unity for the common 
welfare. 

At the banquet meeting, Archie A. Pearson, 
manager of the training department of the Ford 
Motor Co., described that firm’s apprenticeship 
system. More than 6,000 skilled journeymen have 
been graduated since the program’s inception in 
1915. Training started with only one trade—tool 
and die making; currently, more than 1,200 
apprentices are receiving training in 18 skilled 
trades. The program, since 1941, has operated 
under a joint apprenticeship. committee composed 
of five representatives each of management and 
of the VAW-CIO. 

Mass production in industry has increased the 
need and enhanced the value of skilled journey- 
men, in Mr. Pearson’s opinion, and “industry 
provides a young apprentice with a livelihood, 
with a goal, with an incentive, with a technical 
education he could hardly afford on his own, and 
with a future as a skilled tradesman * * * 
helps him to become a solid citizen of the com- 
munity.”’ 


Resolutions of the Conference 


Public vocational schools and private trade 
schools were the subject of two separate resolu- 
tions contained in the report of the resolutions 
committee. 


Public vocational schools should be encouraged, 
by joint apprenticeship committees and other 
appropriate persons in industry, to establish 
pre-job training programs for apprenticeship 
applicants. “Such re-job training,” the resolu- 
tion stated, “will perform a significant function 
in the selection of applicants for employment in 
the apprenticeship program.”’ Vocational schools 
should be certain that the pre-job training program 
is part of a definite apprenticeship program, and 
that employers and employees agree on details of 
both. 

Complaints were cited regarding the ‘mushroom 
growth of private trade schools established to 
make quick and high profits out of the shortage of 
skilled workers and the opportunities for pay- 
ment of maximum tuition fees under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended (GI 
bill),” and the failure of these schools to operate 
in the interests of the students or of the tax-paying 
public. These complaints led to adoption of a 
resolution setting forth constructive steps to ree- 
tify the situation. State approval agencies, 
under the GI bill, should establish standards for 
the approval of private trade schools, taking into 
consideration the welfare of the public, the stu- 
dents, and the private schools which attempt to 
operate in the public interest; approvals of all 
private trade schools should be reviewed to deter- 
mine if operations meet the standards; and ap- 
proval should be withdrawn if a school is not 
complying with the standards. 

Veterans entitled to apprentice training under 
Federal legislation received consideration in a 
resolution. It was recommended that the United 
States Veterans Administration should be re- 
quested to change the policy whereby it does not 
continue to assume responsibilities for the educa- 
tion and training of veterans through organized 
apprentice training, under certain conditions. 
However, if that policy is dictated by the pro- 
visions of Public Law 346 (GI bill), it was held 
that the conference should request an amendment 
to the law’s educational section. This change 
should ‘‘require the payment of supervision and 
tuition costs by the United States Veterans 
Administration during the entire period neces- 
sary to complete the organized program of 
apprentice training.” 

In view of the necessity for effective related 
technical instruction for the success of any 
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apprenticeship program, and the scarcity of such 
instructive material in several important appren- 
ticeship areas, the conference endorsed the fund- 
raising program inaugurated by the United States 
Office of Education. The aim is to secure the 
funds necessary for the preparation of related 
instruction material and guides for teachers who 
are engaged in the instruction of apprentices. 
The efforts of the various States in preparing 
related instruction material was endorsed. Such 
material should be made available to additional 
States and to the Federal Office of Education in a 
cooperative effort to bring the related instruction 
programs up to the highest standard of efficiency. 

The need for proper promotion and publicity 
was brought before nearly every meeting of the 
conference. By resolution, it was therefore rec- 
ommended that all joint groups in the New Eng- 
land and New York area engaged in promoting 
apprenticeship should establish permanent pub- 
licity committees to carry on this necessary work 
to better acquaint the various segments of the 
public with apprenticeship and its importance to 
the community. It was further resolved that the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in this area should 
accept the responsibility for stimulating the forma- 
tion of such publicity committees and for making 
available to them the specific information on 
publicity techniques developed at the conference 

Special note was taken of interstate area con- 
ferences on apprenticeship training which origi- 
nated in the New England States and New York. 
Representatives from other States attending the 
_conference held that “the development of this 
progressively beneficial and increasingly advancing 
policy of encouraging labor and management 
collectively to accept their responsibilities in the 
development of a sufficient number of skilled 
workers to meet the needs of their particular 
industries,’ justified the following resolution for 
consideration by the conference: 

“1. That through the continuing cooperative 
efforts of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the 
several State agencies of apprenticeship, labor and 
management in all sections of the country be 
encouraged to develop area and State-wide ap- 
prentice training conferences similar to the Eastern 
Seaboard Training Conferences, and 

“2. That the Director of the Bureau of Appren- 


— 





ticeship, William F. Patterson, be requested 4, 
give this matter his most earnest consideration , 
the end that there not only be more and larger 
area and State-wide training conferences, but a|so 
the whole program be shaped up for the fina] 
purpose of having this kind of program developed 
on a national scale with labor, management, an, 
Federal and State agencies of government cooper- 
ating and participating on both State and nationg| 
levels.” 


Section Meetings 


Section or discussion meetings of the conference 
were devoted to the following specialized fields: 
Machine tool industry; vocational education: 
publicizing apprenticeship; automotive industry; 
foundry trades; textile industry; apprentice super- 
visors and training supervisors; trade associations: 
building trades (general contractors and sub- 
contractors) ; railroad industry; jewelry industry; 
graphic arts industry; relationship between appren- 
ticeship and vocational education; and State 
apprenticeship councils. 

In addition to progress reports and individual 
companies’ experiences in operating tbeir training 
programs, the section meetings in general were 
concerned with devising methods for improving 
and expanding apprentice training programs in a 
broad range of industries. 

The value of related training, not only for ap- 
prentices but for supervisors and teachers as well, 
was emphasized at most section meetings. In the 
railroad and automobile industries, for example, 
related classroom training was considered es- 
pecially important for introducing knowledge of 
new developments and technical improvements 
and making available better supervisory prospects. 
The consensus of the apprentice and training 
supervisors group was that supervisors should 
exercise particular care in the selection of ap- 
prentices, using tests and other objective data to 
check their judgment. More centralized planning 
and development of curricula and testing materia! 
was needed to eliminate the duplication of etlor' 
in plants and trades all over the country, it was 
pointed out; this would be a positive aid to super- 
visors and would reduce the over-all cost of maul- 
taining sound apprenticeship programs. 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing: 
First Quarter, 1949 


WorkK-INJURY RATES in manufacturing industries 
continued to decline during the first quarter of 
1949. The average injury-frequency rate for all 
manufacturing establishments reporting in the 
first quarter was 6.5 percent below the comparable 
figure for the preceding quarter and 18.4 percent 
below that for the first quarter of 1948. 

This decrease continued the downward move- 
ment which has prevailed through 1947 and 1948. 
The rate of decrease, however, was greater than 
in either of the two preceding years. The reduc- 
tion in industrial activity possibly accounts in 
part for this greater drop in the injury rate. 
Past experience has shown that an increase in 
industrial activity is usually accompanied by a 
disproportionate increase in work injuries, and 


that a slackening of activity is accompanied by a 
relatively greater decrease in injuries, resulting 
in a lower injury rate per million employee hours 
worked. 

The lower injury rate, coupled with a decrease 
in employment, resulted in a drop of over 10 per- 
cent in the estimated number of work injuries. 
Approximately 93,000 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for 1 or more days 
because of work injuries, during the first quarter 
of 1949. This was 11,000 below the estimate for 
the preceding 3 months, and 21,800 below that for 
the first quarter of 1948. ‘The toll of human life, 
however, is still high; over 300 workers died as a 
result of injuries, and 4,800 others were known 
to have suffered some permanent physical im- 
pairment. Some of the injuries classified as 
temporary disabilities at the time of the report 
may later prove to be more serious, resulting in a 
slight increase in these estimates. 


Industrial injury-frequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1949, with preliminary annual rates 
for 1948 





First quarter, 1949 
acai 1948: 


Frequency rate 3 for— Annual 


























Industry | Number of | frequency 
| establish. | | ar ce Sotenry 
| ments? | January | February | March Poll 

Apparel: 
ae iavbeibhesaunedameens 353 6.1 5.2 5.6 5.6 8.7 
Clothing, women’s and children’s........................-.-----+.--.------ 295 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.7 | 44 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified.........._..._.__..__--_.- 42 (4) (4) (4) 5.5 | 7.7 

Cee and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified_.._.___- e | 7 16.7 11.2 | 9.0 12.2 12.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases-..............-..----.--------------------- 33 10. 6 9.4 | 8.7 9.6 | 6.3 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides... ........................-..-.--..------ 64 11.1 11.3 | 10.0 10. 8 | 10.0 
Ex i eheccesecccisibeccerescs 41 2.1 7 | 7 1.2 3.2 
re es tieiaccaonabbeenesocounooes 179 6.9 8.0 | 7.9 7.6 | 9.4 
Paints, varnishes, and colors................- tt PRE IRE POORER 62 9.1 9.0 | 6.0 8.0 11.0 
Plastic materials, except rubber.......................-----.--------------- 27 4.3 2.6 | 2.8 3.3 5.7 
ee cneeeusbeasosocenvoceesel 41 7.0 4.0 | 7.3 6.2 5.7 
oe jchicadiccesdibodnsececestcocses! 19 1.2 2.6 | 0 1.2 1.6 
a a 19 4.9 3.7 2.0 3.6 3.4 
Chemical ucts, not elsewhere classified. ._............................-- 61 9.4 11.1 | 12.3 10.9 | 10.3 

equipment: | 
Automotive electrical equipment.......................---...-----------------| 24 17.3 12.4 | 14.2 14.7 | 18.1 
eae cumbanenebacnadaococeaccees 4 10.0 9.0 | 6.2 8.4 20.4 
Communication and signaling equipment, except radio....................-..| 23 5.1 4.8 | 3.4 4.4 | 4.9 
a ncehbeconsaveaaccossal 34 8.0 9.6 | 9.3 9.0 | 14.1 
E | Cn i  conduibecacecocnerecces 237 6.8 7.0 6.8 6.9 | 7.4 
a kn canaillibanwensecsoncoonal 17 2.9 2.0 3.2 2.7 | 2.9 
Insulated ee idlebeonnee 27 9.6 11.9 7.2 9.5 14.3 
a esebbesesaubaavapence 102 6.0 4.3 3.8 4.7 | 5.3 
Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified .............................--..| 18 6.7 | 8.1 7.0 7.3 | 5.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ie, 
Industrial injury-frequency rates' for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1949, with preliminary annual rates In 
for 1948—Continued ' 
OT = 
First quarter, 1949 
a 1948 
3 — Annua 
Industry — Frequency rate * for a A 
establish- < im pre 
ments ? , . | First ninary 
January February | March | quarter 
Food: Ru 
Baking bsbabbeceunh dite daaehl a 57 16.7 13. 5 15. 5 15.3 15 
Beverages, not elsewhere classified... adil or eth ee 96 26.3 19.7 31.0 25.9 — 
Breweries ” sodéeduchtatetttbabbbeosees 29 | 25. 2 21.1 26. 9 24.5 (5 
Canning and preserving : ; CE 65 | 12.7 7.6 11.6 10.7 | 13.4 St 
Confectionery : , aes ee 30 9.7 11.0 12.5 11.1 | 12 0 
Dairy products : ‘ , , Pree Sh eee 118 22.0 14.3 16. 6 17.7 2 4 
Distilleries ; . eT Se”. =. a 49 9.2 6.0 5.5 6.9 | - 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products ; ; wed bidheieaall 47 10. 3 8.4 13. 2 10.7 | 10 
Slaughtering and meat packing em er fh i aa 305 16. 1 13. 2 14.4 14.8 19 d 
Food products, not elsewhere classified ‘ 7 Dl ls ee 53 8.5 12.4 11.3 10.7 13 ¢ re 
Furniture and lumber products: 
Furniture, wood pene eee me! sale aleve aihisiina 7 22.8 23. 1 20. 7 22.1 | 17 
Mattresses and bedsprings AMIR RIES Pees ae. ee 100 15.7 14.3 16. 6 15.5 | 17.7 
Wooden containers : ES) 2 A 5 CE 202 39.0 40.8 37.6 39.1 1). 9 
Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified .....................---- 111 32.3 31.8 21.4 28. 3 | 2 

Iron and steel 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets oor OS Aa ee 46 13. 5 18.4 15. 4 15.7 | 16.6 Tr 
Cold-finished steel iret ; ee ee ae eae 33 18. 1 17.2 18. 1 17.8 ”.0 
Cutlery and edge tools ; 4 = prot TAS TSR SS See 28 10.2 148 16. 1 13. 6 | 16.0 
Fabricated structural steel eee ae 7 SaiiinnnGadesiabn a endandabanal 195 16. 6 16. 6 15.4 16. 2 21).8 
Forgings, iron and steel PCS SS ae ee 5 99 14. 2 16.7 16. 5 15.7 18.7 
Foundries, iron : } RS TRS A Se |: aS 333 28.8 30. 6 30.3 29.9 36.8 
Foundries, steel ms a ‘ AGS PRN Ce. eee ae k a 108 26.4 26.0 26. 3 26. 2 | 20 4 Mi 
Hardware ; at ot Sa ie 46 13.4 10.3 14. 1 12.6 13.8 a 
Heating equi ment, not elsewhere classified _- Se a eee: oa 7 18.3 15.1 20.9 18. 2 23. ( 

Iron and stee r : Pe TOE 5 2 ee 150 5.8 6.8 5.8 6.1 7.2 
Metal coating and engraving... ! ae STL Te a A i ee 51 18.9 23. 0 23. 6 21.8 | 24.9 
Ornamental metal work ; EAE IEA MEE SO IID 38 14.3 27.6 5. 8 22. 4 | 0.6 
Plate fabricatiqn and boiler-shop products Te OS ars os ess eee 116 22.8 26. 2 20. 2 2.9 2. | 
Plumbers’ supplies ed F ; ; SRV 2 Stee ae ee 43 14.8 15.4 14.9 5.0 17.4 _ 
Screw-machine products. -- OR a ee Pe ee 87 14.7 16. 9 11.8 14. 4 | 15. ¢ ' 
I 68 19.7 24.3 23.3 22. 4 19.7 ho 
Stamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified _._..__- ‘ oo. 199 18. 2 17.0 16. 7 17.3 | 19.6 : 
Steam fittings and apparatus sical ae a 2S eee nail 48 14.9 12.8 16. 5 14.8 | 16.7 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages - eo PUTER Pa es < CRET 18 (*) (4) (4) 5.3 | 14.4 
Steel springs : bree» adenine: dint a> SA 13 11.4 24.3 9.3 14.8 21.3 
Tin cans and other tinware I aii ; See Cr ae ee eee 21 11.2 11.2 6.8 9.7 15.7 
Tools, except edge tools . am PI ree er. 50 14.8 16. 7 13.8 15. 1 18.3 
Wire and wire products : ERE OE: 133 18. 2 14.9 16. 0 16. 4 | 19.1 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy -riveted - RESET SS Ee 16 16. 0 12.0 18 3 15. 6 21.2 ql 
; — and steel produc ts, not elsewhere classified. _____-_. ee Les eee. Fe 24 (4) (4) (4) 27.0 } 23.7 
ather Wi 
toots and shoes, not rubber , a sieicidendhicbied 240 8.6 7.5 9.3 5 8. f 
Leather... Ri EE LICE ALL LORIE SIE I 33 19.0 22. 6 21.8 21.1 4.8 al 

Lumber: 

Logging ae oR ee eee 6 59 (*) (4) (4) 95. 9 (§ eT 
EET ae ee 208 25. 8 22.9 22. 2 23. 7 27.9 

Pianing mills nate PE ER > Ae 68 45.7 29. 6 36.9 37.4 4 ti 
Plywood mills ma BD ‘ <i) RS, eae Ca 49 33. 7 29.9 23. 9 29. 0 35,7 : 
EE ae Ce datccotesusudelune | 2 ee 82 58. 2 50.9 60. 7 56. 9 55. 6 In 
Saw and planing mills, ‘integrated .. ae se ase. eee 80 45.1 44.5 42.6 44.0 7.0 

Machinery, except electric: of 
Agricultural machinery and tractors UE ah, en LE RTES Pa: ey Saeemeeen 80 15.5 18. 4 15.7 16. 5 | 19. 4 
I ed ecaveibdebbaewewss 33 9.3 17.6 11.9 12.8 | 6 pr 
Commercial and household machinery ie FR CR Es aE 114 &.2 7.6 8.0 7.9 ¥. 0 
Construction and mining machinery....._._.--- aiee 65 LY Weer es Tk RSE 119 18.2 21.8 20.7 20. 2 | 21.4 tl 
ie vaters, GHORINOCTS, GIN GOTIVOTOTD. ...occccccccnccccccccccccseccccsccscesces 24 14.3 18.7 21.2 18. 1 17.9 
Engines and turbines CRE, + GPRS TP RN f.. 5 IP eae 46 9.4 10. 5 10.8 10. 2 | 11.8 cc 
ES SS EEE AE SD CRE A CT 57 14.8 15.4 15.9 15.4 | 18. 9 d 
General industrial machinery and equipment, not elsewhere classified... __ _- 182 15.0 13.1 16. 1 14.7 | 18.3 { 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair) -. Sle Se TT 112 27.2 21.7 20. 4 23.1 | 22 . 
Mechanical measuring and controlling struments._____._.... 56 9.0 9.1 7.8 8.6 12.8 pl 
Mechanical power-transmission Cqnyanent, ony ball and roller r bearings. 67 18.1 23.1 24.7 21.9 | 18.1 
Metalworking machinery.............--.-.-.-.--- Rea tibe vacates 425 12.0 12.3 13.6 12.6 tr 
Pumps and compressors. _. Th . eRe 81 16.5 19.0 13.1 16.1 | 18.0 
spec industry machinery, not elsewhere classified ........................--- 122 19.1 21.0 21.3 20. 4 | 20.3 

TET. i. -checccapee| didpeacndiohdincccscncsest enamel women 26 14.0 9.7 10.7 11.4 | 1h. 

Nonferrous metals: | c¢ 
Aluminum and magnesium products..._.. aoundntee roosvedsabece socecgesecoct 20 13.7 11.1 12.6 12. 5 19.3 ti 
Foundries, nonferrous... - - Pbupitindatalipecchdbeds Hucbeconsépooseeut 201 19.4 19.4 22.4 20.4 | a.6 I 
Nonferrous basic shapes and forms.............--- seqencdchbnenscensetmectece 29 12.7 11.0 14.0 12.6 | 12.4 F 
Watches, clocks, Jewelry, and silverware .. bitin ddan btbbasce « 36 6.6 4.8 4.6 5.3 | B. 2 
Nonferrous meta products, not elsewhere. I a hl enchants hitiiaints 89 15.4 14.2 12.8 14.1 | 14.9 

Ordnance: . th 
Ordnance 0 ELE EN ED SE ES ee TPE eee 16 4.7 4.1 5.1 4.6) 4.0 

Pape 
* Paper boxes and containers pmenees a Se ee ae es ee eee 278 18. 2 12.4 13.9 14.9 | or 1 
SS | SRE + EERE ST OF ERY SOL eolead PS OF re 336 17.0 17.4 16. 4 16.9 > 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified _. -. .. cS SS. | ee wove csccce! 31 10.1 16.9 15. 1 14.0 

Printing and > 
Book and job printing... .............-..--------------- eodulbas a 120 | 7.8 7.6 9.5 8.3 
News and periodical........ ........- AP 2G EN ke; 8 ae 10.0 10.1 15.4 11.9! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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selected manufacturing industries, first quarter, 1949, with preliminary annual rates 
for 1948—Continued 
































First quarter, 1949 

1948: : 

Annua 
Industry Number of Frequency rate * for— frequency 

establish | | fninary) 

ments 2 ’ First bathe 

January | February | March quarter 
bber: . 

 tciiidenkinad abtbnbeehdins as c6scedguep vedi ve stone epee 13 2.2 6.5 4.2 5.8 
Rubber tires and tubes..............-.--.---------------- opbbcadésehicesaccccas 32 7.3 7.4 6.0 6.9 8.5 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified __------------------------ 222 76 12.2 14.7 | 12.7 13, 2 15.8 

stone, clay, and glass: 

Cine SURE, MPMI. co cncmensce ccc n ccc cc ccepeececcccccncorecsees ee = 92 21.0 25.9 15.4 20. 6 21.6 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products - _----. =e bibs licccacay 135 (4) (4) | (4) 25. 0 31.9 

tai aheh in dn bacharegbpedcedassncegcenvarcaherapeaseser 42 12.3 12.5 | 13.5 | 12.8 13.5 

Pottery and related products_....... -.........-.-..-.-.--.------------ iniiditoes 29 15.0 17.9 12.6 | 15.1 19.7 

Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified - hae ee 44 15.5 12.7 | 14.5 | 14.3 16.8 
extiles: 

. Cotton yarn and textiles. ---- we wnnwwwwen nn ene wenn nen eee te te ce eee n ene e en ee . 175 9.1 7.4 | 6.5 | 7.6 | 9.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..-.-...-.--..--------.--.--- caphhinnnces habe conens 53 14.0 12.9. 6.9 11.1 13.4 
BE I wccrernee Betemwanccrcosenceccnceccccccccccsscceces 220 cocscceccses 74 7.3 8.8 | 5.9 | 7.3 | 8.5 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles. _................-. ...--.-- ee gmains 49 6.9 6.8 | 6.3 | 6.7 0.4 
Woolen and worsted textiles... .---..--.......--..--..---.--------+----------- 141 | 10.3 10.9 11.6 | 10.9 12.6 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified _..-------.._.---- dpeswvces 28 | 16.8 16.9 10. 4 | 14.6 | 23.3 

Transportation equipment: 

Aircraft .......-. ----22----2--22- ~~ 222-2 2-222 on nen nee een nee ee eee eee eee 16 | 5.6 4.8 | 4.5 | 4.9 4.8 
Te citinmsencocsnaias nc pa eae I eT 28 | 7.4 | 5.7 | 6.0 | 6.4 6.2 
Motor vehicles..........-.------- asbndddh tb addin sab4b500RS 5o45$0 +2 S5b6b~0cese- 105 | 7.2 | 7.0 | 2.2 a2 8.8 
a 06 14.0 | 15.8 | 12.7 | 14.2 18.3 
NEL shincindh aco nsndsoccomncsrctsccnenmman dcdaseccenesece pone 50 16. 0 17.4 | 16.7 16.7 18.9 
EE A a Ee OR Ale OE TE 53 | 21.7 | 27.4 | 24.7 24. 5 23.9 

Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
Sc cnctccecneneiia dvetpennnbackedenes caves ee 34 | 9.9 | 15.8 9.5 | 7 11.6 
S ad bs cick cn ca Sibbb hed ieee theses i¢ 16 jo 0-0-0] 16 1.2 | .6 | 2.9 1.6 3.5 

Photographic a apperstes and materials. ..................-- Bae ea 26 | 4.4 | 5.2 | 4.0 | 4.5 5.6 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies__..................-... 57 6.8 | 3.8 5.6 5.4 6.2 
al 153 12.1 | 10.8 | 10.1 | 11.0 11.9 


Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified ___----- , eiaetihatiyi felis 





1 The average number of disabling work injuries for each million employee- 


hours worked. 
2 March 1949, 


About 1,860,000 man-days were lost during the 
quarter by these injured workers. At current 
wage levels, this represents an estimated value of 
about 19 million dollars—a loss partly paid by 
employers in the form of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and partly absorbed by the injured workers 
in the form of reduced income during the period 
of disability. This amount, however, is only a 
portion of the total cost which will accrue from 
these injuries. It includes no allowance for the 
continuing economic losses arising from the many 
deaths and permanent impairments, or for hos- 
pital, medical, and other costs incidental to the 
treatment of the injured workers. 

Reductions in injury-frequency rates were re- 
corded for 47 of the 117 manufacturing classifica- 
tions ' for which comparable data were available. 
For 26 industries the rates were higher, and for 44, 
they varied by less than 1 frequency-rate point. 

Industries showing the most significant de- 
creases were batteries; electrical appliances; food 
products, not elsewhere classified; metal coating 
and engraving; steel barrels, kegs, drums, and 
packages; integrated saw and planing mills; pot- 





3 Computed from all reports received for each month; not based on the same 
plants in successive months. 

4 Insufficient data, 

‘Not available. 


tery and related products; and miscellaneous 
textile goods, not elsewhere classified. The prin- 
cipal increases were in compressed and liquefied 
gases; iron and steel products, not elsewhere classi- 
fied; and planing mills. 

Only 3 industries showed injury-frequency rates 
of over 40. These were oe ie (reported for the 
first time this quarter), 95.9; sawmills, 56.9; and 
integrated saw and mrss mills, 44.0. 

Outstandingly low rates were reported for syn- 
thetic rubber, 1.2; explosives, 1.2; optical and 
ophthalmic goods, 1.6; electric lamps (bulbs), 
2.7; plastic materials, except rubber, 3.3; and 
synthetic textile fibers, 3.6. 





1 Averages are shown this quarter, for the first time for the following indus- 
tries: Beverages, not elsewhere classified; breweries; logging; and news and 
periodical printing and publishing. Reports have been received also for 
meta! furniture; office, store, and restaurant fixtures; leather products, not 
elsewhere classified; veneer mills; and bookbinding; but because of the small 
coverage, averages fur these industries are not shown in this quarter’s tabula- 
tion. 

A considerable expansion ¥ was made in the reporting sample of the follow- 
ing industries: Clothing, men’s and boys’; clothing, women’s and children’s; 
trimmings and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified; chemicals, 
not elsewhere classified; baking; canning and preserving; dairy products; food 
products, not elsewhere classified; wood products, not elsewhere classified; 
sheet-metal work; sawmills; saw and planing mills, integrated; book and job 
printing; clay products, structural; and concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
products. 
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Peak Hours of 
California Industrial Injuries 


More Cairornia workers suffered disabling 
industrial injuries between 10 and 11 o’clock in 
the morning and between 3 and 4 in the after- 
noon than at any other time of day, a State study 
of July-August 1948 accident records disclosed.' 
Accident frequency rose steadily throughout the 
morning to the 10-11 peak, and dropped slightly 
from 11 tonoon. After a sharp noon-hour decline, 
the number of disabling injuries began to rise to 
an afternoon high between 3 and 4. The pattern 
of regular daily fluctuation in number of acci- 
dents at different hours appeared to be the same 
in almost every industry covered by the State 
analysis. 

About 80 percent of the 12,500 reports of dis- 
abling injuries received by the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research in August 1948 stated 
the time of occurrence. Distribution of these 
injuries b¥ hour of occurrence was as follows: 








Disabling injuries 
Percent of 
Hour of occurrence Number total 

ee 10, 057 100. 0 
BIG FO Meu ncntiesdtadinua 84 .8 
7 etl 230 2.3 
8 to9 a. m__- sini nena 561 5. 6 
wee Bee Gln ccueda apne 829 8. 2 
| 1, 422 14.1 
ll a.m. to 12 noon_........ 1,114 11. 1 
12 noon to 1 p. m_..-.-.-.---- 372 3. 7 
rea 620 6. 1 
PE, a ne ss on te 1, 107 . 11.0 
SOG Wi Gieect 1 cwestances 1, 218 12.1 
GES GEN Wie cncdadcundued de 842 8.4 
BOO Mis cnwctisddeausda 360 3. 6 
GOP M. 00 OO. Disease coded 1, 298 13. 0 


Lack of information on the length of time em- 
ployees had been at work prior to injury and on 
the number of persons at work each hour made 
further analysis impossible. Another limiting 
factor was the tendency of employers to enter 
on their reports only approximate time, such as 
the nearest hour, instead of the exact hour and 





‘Hour of Occurrence of Industrial Injuries, California, August 1948. 
State of California, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, San Francisco, January 1949. (Processed.) The 
findings are based upon an analysis of over 10,000 disabling injury reports 
made by employers to the State Division of Labor Statistics and Research 
in August 1948, covering the period from the middle of July to the middle of 


August. 


is 


minute of the accident. It was also noted that 
California was on daylight saving time during th, 
period covered. However, taking all these oop. 
ditions into account, the conclusion was reached 
that “length of time at work prior to an accidey; 
may be a significant factor to be considered jy 
accident prevention programs.” 

The 10 to 11 a. m. accident peak was exper. 
enced in such widely different activities as ag. 
culture, mining, construction, manufacturing, 
utilities, trade, and services. Exceptions included 
fruit and vegetable canning, textiles and apparel. 
iron and steel products manufacturing, and truck- 
ing and warehousing. In the latter -industries. 
the morning accident record was highest between 
11 and 12. The number of accidents was the 
same from 10 to 11 a. m. and from 11 to 12 noon. 
for domestic servants in private households. 
Disabling injuries between 8 and 9 a. m. formed 11 
percent of the total in the furniture and finished 
lumber products industry, the proportion be- 
tween 10 and 11 a. m. being slightly lower. 

In interpreting the 11 a. m. to 12 noon figures, 
the report directed attention to the fact that in 
many establishments the lunch period begins 
during that hour. The low rate of employment 
activity during the noon hour is reflected in a 
sharp decline in number of accidents between 12 
and 1 o’clock. 

The afternoon accident peak from 3 to 4 is 
typical of many of the individual industries. 
However, a peak between 2 and 3 p. m. was re- 
ported for crude petroleum production, canning 
of fruits and vegetables and other food processing, 
furniture and finished lumber products, trucking 
and warehousing, restaurants and bars, various 
service industries, and government. Household 
domestic service had its afternoon peak between 
4 and 5. In the same period, a secondary after- 
noon maximum occurred in trucking and ware- 
housing. 

It was impossible to determine the effect of any 
Saturday morning work in raising the volume of 
accidents in the morning peak above the peak in 
the afternoon. 

The comparatively small numbers of accidents 
for the hours between 6 at night and 6 in tlie 
morning are associated with the low rate of em- 
ployment at night. Industries which have 4 
significant volume of night employment have more 
accidents than others; some of these industries 
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have night peaks in addition to day-time peaks. 
For example, in all the industries studied 87 per- 
cent of the total number of disabling accidents oc- 
curred between 6 a. m. and $ p. m., but in the 
miscellaneous amusements and recreation services 
(including bowling alleys, skating rinks, profes- 
sional sports) 44 percent happened between 6 p. m. 
and midnight. 





State Minimum-Wage Legislation: 
Progress in 1948-49 * 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of State minimum-wage 
activity during the year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949, is best judged against the background of total 
State minimum-wage accomplishments in the 
postwar years. Most minimum-wafe laws have 
wage-board provisions which permit ready ad- 
justment of policy and practice to changing con- 
ditions. Thus, the majority of States with such 
laws have been able to make substantial revisions 
of rates and standards to conform to a period of 
marked economic change. 

No new minimum-wage laws have been enacted 
since 1941. Nor have any existing laws been 
amended during the year 1948-49. However, 
as of June 30, 1949, approximately 63 minimum- 
wage orders had become effective during postwar 
years in 16 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. All but 4 of these—which applied 
to retail or mercantile trade in Illinois, New 
Jersey, and New York, and to amusement and 
recreation in Massachusetts, and 5 orders in 
Puerto Rico—constituted revisions of minimum 
wages previously in effect. 

Activity during the 1948-49 period afforded 
further evidence of the usefulness of the wage- 
board system in keeping minimum wages current 
and extending coverage to additional workers. 
Six States (Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Washington) and the District 
of Columbia, issued a total of 13 orders. Puerto 
Rico issued 2 orders—quarrying and furniture. 
Other activity included Wisconsin, which re- 





' By Alice Angus and Loretta Sullivan of the U. 8. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. 


issued its annual order for the canning industry, 
regulating work hours and overtime-pay provi- 
sions; and Rhode Island, which made mandatory 
its 1946 directory order for retail trade. 

In most instances, recent wage orders formed 
part of an over-all plan for postwar revision of 
minimum wages. For example, Massachusetts, 
during the current period issued four revised 
orders (mercantile; building service; dry cleaning; 
and laundry occupations) and an order for workers 
not previously covered—amusement and recrea- 
tion. With 2 orders previously revised (clerical 
and public housekeeping), Massachusetts has 
succeeded since the war in bringing virtually all 
intrastate workers under coverage of revised 
minimum wages. The District of Columbia 
revised two orders during the year (manufacturing 
and wholesaling; office and miscellaneous), thus 
completing its postwar revision of all 6 of its 1938— 
39 series of orders. New Jersey established a 
minimum wage for retail-trade workers for the 
first time, a further step in its postwar program, 
under which it previously had revised and unified 
its wage orders for the laundry and cleaning and 
dyeing industries. The revised manufacturing 
order in Oregon, effective October 19, 1948, is the 
fifth such revision in its postwar series. Ia 
Washington State, revised orders for office workers 
and the mercantile industry are first steps in a 
broad postwar program; revision of the amuse- 
ment and recreation industries order is in progress. 

Other wage orders in the 1-year period included 
the Arizona revised order for the laundry and dry- 
cleaning industry and the Illinois retail-trade 
order, which extended minimum-wage protection 
to retail workers for the first time in that State. 


Coverage of Orders 


As has been customary in State minimum-wage 
practice, more wage orders were issued for intra- 
state trade and service in this l-year period than 
for manufacturing and other industries of the 
interstate type. Industries for which the largest 
number of States have established minimum 
wages in the postwar period are retail trade and 
laundry and dry cleaning. This trend continued 
during the year ending June 30, 1949: Four 
States (Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington) issued orders for the retail trade or mer- 
cantile industry, making a total of 16 States that 
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have covered it by postwar orders. Arizona and 
Massachusetts issued orders for laundry and dry 
cleaning, making a total of 12 States with such 
postwar orders. The Massachusetts wage orders 
in this period, for the amusement and recreation 
and the building-service industries, respectively, 
also apply to employment of an intrastate 
character. 

While continuing to place principal emphasis on 
the traditionally low-wage trade and _ service 
industries, State wage orders becoming effective 
during the year also reflected renewed interest 
in establishment of State minimum wages for 
manufacturing and other types of interstate 
industry. The District of Columbia and Ore- 
gon revised their orders for manufacturing, 
making a total of five jurisdictions that have re- 
vised orders applicable to workers in this industry 
in the postwar years. Revised wage orders for the 
office workers occupation, issued by the District 
of Columbia and by Washington State, also apply 
to many workers engaged in interstate commerce 
(telegraplr ‘offices, radio establishments, banks, 
insurance offices, etc.) as well as to purely intra- 
state workers. 

An appreciable number of orders reflected efforts 
of State minimum-wage agencies to bring addi- 
tional groups of workers under coverage. Three 
orders applied to industries for which no orders had 
previously been issued in the States concerned— 
the Illinois and New Jersey retail-trade orders 
and the Massachusetts amusement and recreation 

order. Several of the revised orders extended 
coverage to additional persons in related types of 
work. Thus, the Massachusetts building-service 
order replaced an order that applied only to build- 
ing cleaning; the revised order covers maintenance, 
custodial, and service workers as well as the usual 
cleaning occupations covered by the earlier order. 
The District of Columbia office and miscellaneous 
occupations order added library workers, teachers, 
receptionists, and several other occupations to the 
definition of occupations previously covered. 


Basic Rates 


State minimum-wage laws which provide for 
wage-board procedure set no ceiling on minimum- 
wage rates, as does the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The resulting flexibility has 
enabled States to adjust minimum wages in line 


ee, 


with the increased prices and rising living coi, 
that have characterized the postwar years. 

Of the 9 orders that established minimum Wages 
on an hourly basis since July 1, 1948, 7 set a basin 
minimum hourly rate of 60 cents or better: g; 
cents was set by the Massachusetts dry-cleaning 
order, the Oregon manufacturing order, and tho 
Washington State orders for office workers and the 
mercantile industry; 62% cents was set by the 
Massachusetts amusement and recreation order: 
60 cents by the New Jersey retail-trade order and 
the Arizona laundry and dry cleaning order 
(for dry cleaning). Two orders set rates in the 55 
to 60 cent range: the Massachusetts laundry 
order, 57 cents; the Illinois retail trade, 55 cents. 

In accordance with well-established State prac- 
tice, four of the revised orders which became effec- 
tive in this period set minimum-wage rates not on 
an hourly basis but as a weekly rate applicable to » 
specified range of working hours. This was done 
in both District of Columbia orders: The manu- 
facturing and wholesaling order set $30 and 
the office and miscellaneous occupations order 
set $31, each for a week of 32 to 40 hours. 
The Massachusetts mercantile occupations order 
set $22.50 for a week of 36 to 44 hours; the build- 
ing-service order set $28 for a week of 28 
hours or more when living quarters are not 
furnished, and $22 when such quarters are 
furnished. For part-time workers employed less 
than the minimum number of weekly hours to 
which the weekly wage applies, the four orders 
set hourly minimum wage rates as follows: Dis- 
trict of Columbia, manufacturing and wholesaling, 
85 cents; office and miscellaneous occupations, 
86 cents; Massachusetts, mercantile and _ build- 
ing-service occupations, each 55 cents. 


Overtime 


In line with frequent State practice, several 
orders in this period set overtime rates higher 
than the basic minimum, applicable to a work- 
week below the standard legal maximum for 
women workers. Thus, New Jersey, which has a 
legal maximum workweek of 54 hours for women 
employees in most industries, including retail 
trade, set overtime rates in the retail-trade order 
at 90 cents an hour after 40 hours, in urban areas, 
and at 82% cents an hour after 44 hours, elsewhere. 
The District of Columbia, in which the maximum 
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legal workweek for numerous occupations, includ- 
ing manufacturing, is 48 hours a week, set an 
overtime rate in the manufacturing and whole- 
saling order of $1.12% cents for hours beyond 40 
a week. 

The District of Columbia order for office and 
miscellaneous occupations established an over- 
time rate of 86 cents an hour after 40 hours of 
work. This provision applies to office occupa- 
tions which as such are not covered by the District 
of Columbia maximum-hour law as well as to 
certain occupations covered by that law. 


Other Standards 


A number of the orders in this period followed 
the growing State practice of establishing speci- 
fied standards of working conditions. Standards 
so established are an integral part of the minimum 
wage order and are particularly important in the 
trade and service industries, which in many areas 
are organized only slightly, if at all. 

A standard contained in the majority of the 
wage orders which became effective during this 
period related to the purchase and maintenance 
of uniforms. The provision in the two District 
of Columbia orders is noteworthy in that it pro- 
vides for payment by the employer of $1.50 a 
week in addition to the minimum wage, when the 
employee furnishes and launders her own uniform, 
or $1 additional for laundry only. The Ari- 
zona laundry and dry-cleaning order requires the 
employer to furnish and launder uniforms. Four 
Massachusetts orders safeguard the employee by 
prohibiting deductions from the minimum wage 
for purchase of uniforms and by requiring the 
employer to launder them—these are the mer- 
cantile, amusement and recreation, dry cleaning, 
and laundry orders. The Oregon manufacturing 
order prohibits deductions from the minimum 
wage for the purchase or laundering of uniforms. 

The Oregon manufacturing order, in accordance 
with customary minimum-wage practice in that 
State, established comprehensive working-hour 
standards, including a maximum 8-hour day, a 
maximum 6-day and 44-hour week, rest periods 
at specified intervals, and a minimum 30-minute 
meal period. The Illinois retail-trade order and 
the Washington orders for office workers and the 
mercantile industry each required a minimum 


30-minute meal period. The two Washington 
orders also required a rest period of 10 minutes 
in each 4-hour shift. 

The majority of orders guaranteed a minimum 
daily wage by providing that the employee must 
be paid for at least 4 hours’ work (in some orders, 
3 hours’) on any day on which she reports to work 
at the expressed or implied request of the employer. 





Wage Chronology No. 8: 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery, 1941-48 ' 


A TRADE AssociATION—Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc.,—was formed 
in 1929 for the major purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively with the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. With the advent of association-wide 
bargaining, uniform piece-rate schedules (most 
hosiery workers are paid by the piece) were fixed 
by national labor agreements, which were negoti- 
ated each year from 1929 to 1937. The uniform 
piece-rate scale was dropped in 1938 by a 3-year 
agreement that provided for separate negotiation 
of rates in each member mill. Subsequently, rate 
changes varied widely among mills. The 1941-43 
national labor agreement, however, brought a 
return to wage uniformity, which has continued. 

This chronology traces the general changes in 
wage rates and related wage practices put into 
effect by member mills since the return to the 
uniform wage policy in 1941. Provisions of the 
agreement reported for that date do not necessarily 
indicate changes in prior conditions of employment. 

The 1947 agreement between the manufacturers’ 
association and the union, which expires on August 
31, 1949, involves 42 mills and approximately 
11,500 production workers in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, California, lowa, 
Massachusetts, and Minnesota. The contract 
permits the reopening of wage negotiations at any 
time, under certain conditions, with a provision 
for final determination by a wage tribunal in the 
event of disagreement. 





! Prepared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Joseph W. Bloch. 
Reprints of chronologies may be obtained upon request. The Bureau pians 
to issue supplements to each chronology when wage rates or related wage 
practices are changed. 
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A—General Wage Changes '! 





Effective date Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Sept. 1, 1941 Approximately 10 percent increase for hourly and 


piece workers. 


| 

May 18, 1942_- -| 6.8 percent increase for piece workers; 5.5 cents an 
| hour increase for time workers. 

6 cents an hour increase for hourly and piece 


Sept. 1, 1945...--- 


workers. 

Apr. 15, 1946 6.5 cents an hour increase for hourly and piece 
workers. 

July 29, 1946__...| 6 cents an hour increase for hourly and piece 
workers. 


June 23, 1947 Increases for hourly and piece workers ranging 
from 7 to 16 cents an hour, averaging approxi- 
mately 10 cents. 

7 cents an hour increase for hourly and piece 


workers. 


May 31, 1948 








In return to uniform wage structure amo, 
member mills, rates were increased, in genera 
by 10 percent. However, new rate stripe. 
ture, on the whole, was somewhat lower than 
that incorporated in 1937-38 contract, the 
previous uniform wage agreement. 

Wage tribunal award. 


g 


Wage tribunal award. 


Workers paid on time basis not to receive 
increase unless, or until, they had completed 
6 months of continuous employment with 
present employer. 





' General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustments 
affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within 
the terms are aljustments in individual rates (promotions, merit increases, 
etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in individual 
job rates or piece s) that do not have an immediate and noticeable effect 
on the average wage level 

The changes listed above were the major adjustments in wage rates during 
the period covered. Conversion of the piece-rate structure to the manufac- 
ture of rayon and cotton hosiery during the war years, reconversion to nylon 


production, and introduction of 15 and 20 denier nylon, brought on substan- 
tial changes in the general wage level] after materials and techniques were 
mastered, but these adjustments extended over a period of time and are not 
separable from other factors affecting wages. 
fluctuations in incentive earnings, Pen and style changes, omissior 
of nongeneral changes in rates, and other 

changes listed will not necessarily coincide with the movement of straight- 
time average hourly earnings. 


Because of these conversion 


actors, the total of the genera 
t 


B—Minimum Hourly Rates 





iffective date | Piecework learners ! 


Time workers ? 





No uniform learner schedule. Learners covered 
by special certificates issued under provisions of 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Re ae ee eee 


Sept. 1, 1941 __-.- 
May 18, 1942____. 


Sept. 1, 1943_....- I, 8 tis cites atidedd..<. sme 


Sept. 1, 1945___-- 50 cents—first 6 weeks; 53 cents—after 6 weeks; 
56 cents—after 12 weeks. 

56 cents—first 6 weeks; 59 cents—after 6 weeks; 
62 cents—after 12 weeks. 

67 cents—first 6 weeks; 70 cents—after 6 weeks; 
73 cents—after 12 weeks. 

i 1... sauniadnieboadnoedwiaebaes 

Seti ctbtikcnletbbbaldditnabene oss weebhnst 


Apr. 15, 1946__ ~~. 
July 29, 1946... -- 


June 23, 1947____- 
May 31, 1948____- 








40 cents—first 6 months; 42 cents—after 6 
months; 44 cents —after 1 year. 


40 cents—first 3 months; 43.13 cents—after 3 
months; 46.25 cents—after 6 months; 49.5 
cents—after 1 year. 

50 cents—starting rate (progression thereafter 
according to individual plant policy). 

55 cents. 


65 cents. 
73 cents. 
No change. 


73 cents—first 6 months; 80 cents—after 6 
months. 





! Minimum rates for an experienced pieceworker were based upon indi- 
vidual’s regular earnings (see Related Wage Practices). The floor below 
which these guaranties could not fall was 40 cents an hour up to Sept. 1, 1945. 
Li eee the rate paid to learners after 12 weeks, as shown in this table, 
app 


? Time workers, generally indirect labor, constitute only around 15 percent 
of the typical work force. 
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BOR 
— qa: 
C—Related Wage Practices ' 
— 
ed Effective date Provision Application, ee other related 
: Guaranteed Indwidual Minimum Earnings 
long : panecebiamapemaiiie 
eral _ 
true- Sept. 1, 1941.----- Each employee guaranteed 75 percent of regular | Regular average earnings of each worker based 
than average earnings for all hours worked, computed upon a normal 5-week earnings period, 
, the on daily basis. computed for each 6-month period. 
Jan. 5, 1942_.---- Guarantee increased to 80 percent, but computed 
on weekly basis. 
4 Shift Premium Pay 
Sept. 1, 1941_----- Employees alternating on double-shift operations | Standard hours for double-shift footing oper- 
for which standard hours were less than 40 per ations were 37.5 per week, bonus 6.5 per- 
week received double-shift bonus to bring earn- cent. For other departments (except leg- 
ings to full 40-hour level. ging and other specified operations), hours 
were 36, bonus 11.11 percent. 
eive Sept. 1, 1945...--- Premium pay for second shift—5 cents an hour. Also applicable to workers receiving double- 
eted shift bonus. 
With _— —— 
Overtime Pay 
a Sept. 1, 1941....-- Time and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
® not per day, Monday through Friday. No provi- 
lent sion for weekly overtime. (Fair Labor Standards 
neral Act applied). 
ight- 
Premium Pay for Saturday and Sunday Work 
Sept. 1, 1941_..... Time and one-half for work on Saturday. No | Work on Saturday could be performed only 
= provision for Sunday work. by stockroom, shipping, maintenance, and 
miscellaneous employees, and in finishing 
department when required finishing work 
- could not be completed within regular work 
. week. Restriction on Saturday work re- 
0 moved during war period, and reinstated 
after the war. 
Sept. 1, 1945.....- Ti tetnh dd enn canamitaaneko minds kes aaké alah Maintenance and nonproduction workers paid 
: 3 double time for work on seventh consecutive 
4.9 day in scheduled workweek. 
er —— 
Holiday Pay 
Sept. 1, 1941_...._- 6 or 7 full days and 2 half days recognized as holi- | In addition to specified holidays, union had 
—_. No provision for work performed on right to declare holidays not to exceed total 
holidays or for holiday pay. of 3 full working days a year. 
Sept. 1, 1947_._._. 5 paid holidays established. Pay for each holiday | Paid holidays—July 4, Labor Day, Thanks- 
amounted to %o of 1 percent of employee’s total iving Day, Christmas Day, and New Year's 
6 earnings for 12-month period, April 1 to March ay. To receive holiday pay, employee 
31, preceding designated holiday. Other non- had to be eligible for paid vacation on June 
compensable holidays were continued. 1 (see below). Although agreement speci- 
- fied that holidays to be paid for must fall 
1 within regularly scheduled workweek, Deco- 
ration Day (1948 and 1949) was substituted 
as paid holiday for Christmas Day, 1948, 
and New Year's Day, 1949, both falling on 
Saturday. 











' The last entry under each item represents the most recent change. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 



































ae, ~_ 
Effective date Provision Application, exceptions, and other related Ef 
matters 
Paid Vacations 
i ; 

Sept. 1, 1941__- Employees on pay roll during vacation period, | Vacation period—June to August, inclusive Sept. 
employed for 9 months or more—1 week’s vaca- | Vacation pay for each employee equaled 9? Nov. 
tion with pay. percent of total earnings for 12-month 

| period, April 1 to March 31. . 

Jan, 8, 1945. nen reesonnewen Lone EMER ewecnnsenneeti _ Employees dismissed because of technologica) 

| changes, reduction of equipment, or retyry 
| of servicemen, received proportionate shar, 
| of accumulated vacation pay upon dismissal}. 

Sept. 1, 1945__- | Employees on pay roll on June 1, who were on pay | Vacation pay, computed as above—2 percent of 
roll (including temporary lay-offs) for 9 out of | of total earnings for 1 week, 4 percent for 2 
preceding 12 months—less than 5 years of serv- | weeks. 
ice, | week; 5 years or more, 2 weeks. | 

Reporting Pay 

Sept. 1, 1941 : Employees required to report for work but for | Provided that reason for lack of work was 
whom no work was provided—paid for 4 hours entirely attributable to, and within contro! 
at regular average hourly rate. | of, employer. 

Machine Breakage and Waiting Time 
S a 7 — 

Sept. 1, 1941__.___| 75 percent of regular average earnings paid to each | No payment made for waiting time amounting 
employee for time lost because of machine break- to less than half an hour weekly. 
age (not fault of operator) or waiting for work 

| or materials. 

Jan. 5, 1942 ..| Payment for time lost increased to 80 percent of | Waiting intervals of less than 10 minutes not 

| average earnings. counted. 
Style Change, Style Development, and Work on New Machines 

Sept. 1, 1941___- Style change: 75 percent of regular average earn- 
ings paid during stvle changes, until piece-rate 
earnings for a half-day period exceeded style- 

change rate. 
Style development and initial operation of new 
| machines: 90 percent of regular earnings paid 
until new rates were established or earnings 
| under existing rates exceeded 90 percent rate for Oct. 
| consecutive l-week period. 
Jan. 5, 1942______| Style-change rate increased to 80 percent of aver- 
| gage earnings. Added: For prolonged style Nov 
change, 80 percent rate paid for 3 weeks; there- 
after, 90 percent of regular average earnings 
until piece-rate earnings for consecutive 3-day 
period exceeded this rate. For style develop- 
ment and initial operation of new machines, con- 
secutive 3-day period substituted for 1l-week 








period. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Provision 





Hospitalization, Accident, and Health Insurance 


| 
| 


Application, exceptions, and other related 
matters 
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Oct. 31, 1945____- 


Nov. 29, 1947____- 





No. provision for insurance_-_--_.--.._.__-------- 

Hospitalization, accident, and health insurance 
program instituted. Premiums to be paid by 
employer at rate of 2 percent of each weekly pay 
roll. Wage benefits provided under following 
items amounted to 60 percent of average weekly 
earnings of eligible worker. 

Accident benefits: For loss of time due to accidents 
occuring outside mill (not covered by workmen’s 
compensation law), weekly wage benefits paid, 
beginning with first day of lost time and con- 
tinuing, if required, for 52 weeks in 1 year for 
any one accident. 

Sick benefits: For loss of time due to sickness not 
attributable to job (not covered by workmen’s 
compensation law), weekly wage benefits paid 
after seventh consecutive day away from work. 
Total benefits from any one illness may run up 
to 52 weeks. Time lost due to female genera- 
tive disorders compensable under terms of policy 
after 6 months’ coverage. 

Loss of life or limb: Total of 60 weeks of wage bene- 
fits paid in lump sum for loss of life, both eyes, 
both hands, both feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot. 
Total of 30 weeks of wage benefits paid for loss 
of 1 hand, 1 foot, or 1 eye. 

Hospitalization: Hospital room costs paid up to $5 
per day from first day up to 50 days as result of 
any one illness or injury. 

Medical benefits: If injury or illness prevents in- 
sured from working, medical expenses provided 
on basis of $3 for each home or hospital visit by 
doctor and $2 for each treatment at his office, 
beginning with first treatment for accident and 
fourth for sickness and continuing for 50 treat- 
ments arising from one disability. Maximum of 
3 treatments per week paid for. 

Maternity benefits: Total of 6 weeks’ wage benefits, 
plus 12 days of hospitalization, provided for 
pregnancy, childbirth, or miscarriage, after 9 
months’ coverage. 

Surgical benefits: Payment of surgeon fees up to 
$175. Dental treatment not included. 

Added: Hospital expenses: Up to $20 paid for 
miscellaneous expenses. No additional premium 
payment required. 

Increases in benefits and dependents’ coverage 
instituted. Additional premium amounted to 
one-half of 1 percent of each weekly pay roll. 
Total liability for each member mill was brought 
to 2.5 percent of each weekly pay roll. 

Hospitalization benefits: Increased to $6.50 per 
day for maximum of 75 days. Miscellaneous 
hospital expenses: Maximum increased to $40. 

Medical benefits: Maximum compensable treat- 
ments per week increased to 4. 

Maternity benefits: Payment for operating and de- 
livery rooms up to $15 provided for. 

Surgical benefits: Mestauin fee increased to $220. 

Dependents’ coverage: Hospitalization benefits ex- 
tended to dependents—$5 per day for children 


and $6 for adults, up to 75 days as result of any | 


one disability. Miscellaneous hospital expenses— 
up to $30 for children and $35 for adults. 
Maternity benefits—$6 per day up to 12 days of 
confinement, 





Limitations: Workers who quit jobs or go to 
other jobs outside jurisdiction of union, and 
workers who lose membership in union for 
any reason, dropped from coverage. Other 
limitations in payments cover suicide, acts 
of war, etc. Laid-off workers covered only 
for month in which some premium was paid 
on their account. 


Learners and other inexperienced workers not 
eligible for benefits under plan until they 
had served 3 months. 
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Salaries of Office Workers: 
New York City, February 1949' 


AVERAGE SALARIES received by New York City 
women office workers in February 1949 varied, 
by occupation, from $32.50 to $60 a week.’ 
The lowest weekly salaries were reported for office 
girls, the highest for hand bookkeepers. In about 
three-fourths of the jobs, averages amounted to 
between $42 and $49. General stenographers and 
accounting clerks (two of the three largest groups 
studied) fell within this range, averaging $45.50 
and $44.50, respectively. Earnings of the second 
largest group of women office workers studied 
(clerk-typists) averaged $39.50 a week. (See 
accompanying table.) 

This information was obtained for only a lim- 
ited number of office clerical occupations; no 
attempt was made to obtain salary information 
on all office workers. However, a large proportion 
of the women workers in New York offices were 
employed in the jobs studied. 

The range in earnings of men among the occu- 
pations studied was somewhat greater than that 
in earnings of women. The lowest paid men’s 
job surveyed was office boy, with an average 
salary identical with that of office girls—$32.50 
a week. Hand bookkeepers averaged $69.50— 
the highest salary level for men; women in this 
occupation averaged $60. : 

Salaries of women workers generally were con- 
centrated around the occupational average. In 
four-fifths of the jobs, salaries of half of the women 
varied by $10 or less. 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Paul E. War- 
wick, Regional Wage Analyst of the New York office. 


This article and the article on office salaries in Hartford and Boston in this 
issue (p. 147) are part of the 1949 series dealing with salaries and working 
conditions of office workers in a group of large cities in all sections of the 
country. Information was collected by field representatives of the Bureau 
for 534 establishments in New York City. This information has been col- 
lected as part of the Bureau’s program of surveys of salaries and working con- 
ditions of white-collar workers being made in the following cities: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Hartford, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland 
(Oreg.), Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, and Washington. 

2 Information refers to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding over- 
time pay and nonproduction bonuses but including any incentive earnings. 


a, 


Hourly occupational averages for women range, 
from 88 cents for office girls to $1.60 for womey 
hand bookkeepers. Half of the jobs had hoyrly 
averages of between $1.15 and $1.25. Thoso for 
the three largest groups studied were $1.23 {., 
general stenographers; $1.07 for clerk-typists; an¢ 
$1.22 for accounting clerks. 
age hourly rates varied from 88 cents for offices 
boys to $1.85 for hand bookkeepers. 

Workers in central and administrative offices 
of firms with operations in various parts of thp 
country received higher average salaries than those 
in any other group of offices studied. Wholesa}p 
trade and transportation, communication, an 
other public utilities ranked next to central offices 
Within manufacturing, workers in establishment; 
producing durable goods usually received higher 
salaries than did office workers in nondurable. 
goods establishments. 

Comparison of February 1949 salaries wit) 
those of a year earlier indicates an average increase 
of about $2.50 or $3 above the levels of February 
1948. For some jobs the increases amounted to 
$1 or less, and for others to $5 or more. 

Work schedules * in excess of 40 hours a week 
were rare in New York City. The most common 
single workweek was 35 hours; this schedule was 
reported in offices employing two-fifths of the 
women clerical workers. The next most frequent 
schedule was 40 hours, reported for a fourth of the 
women office workers; a sixth worked 37% hours 
a week, and approximately the same proportion 
between 35 and 37% hours. Among _ industry 
groups, the typical workweek varied: in central 
offices three out of five women were on a 35-hour 
schedule, whereas in wholesale trade the 37};-hour 
week was most common, and in retail trade the 
typical schedule was 40 hours. Principally because 
of the importance of the garment industries, over 
two-fifths of the women clerical workers in nondura- 
ble-goods manufacturing establishments were found 
to be on a 35-hour week, whereas only a fourth of 
similar workers in durable-goods establishments 
were on that schedule. 


* Hours refer to scheduled workweeks in effect for office workers in the 
establishments studied. 
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Salaries ! and weekly scheduled hours of work for selected office occupations in New York, by industry division, February 1949 
| j | 
Average— H Average— 
Esti- | Me- OS Plain. ae y™ 
‘mated | dian} Salary range mated idian?)| Salary range 
Sex, occupation, and num- Week- week-| of middle Sex, occupation, and num- Week- week-| of middle 
industry division ? ber of | Week-| ly j|Hour-| ly 50 percent industry division 3 ber of |Week-} ly /Hour-) ly | 50 percent 
work- | ly sal-|sched-| ly | sal- | of workers work- | ly sal-|sched-| ly | sal- | of workers 
ers | aries | uled | rate | aries ers | aries | uled | rate | aries 
hours hours 
Men Men—Continued | | 
i e billin | ‘ | 
Billers, machine fe ya di 399 $49. 00 38. 0 $1. 29 $50. 00 $42. 00-$.4. 50 Clerk-typists 4 haa « = 725) $42. 00! 37. 5 $1. 12 $40. 00 $37. 00- $46. pi 
Wholesale trade.......-.- 150} 50.00! 38.0] 1.32] 52.00] 45.00- 54.50 Manufacturing. _._. 96) 45.50) 36.5, 1.25 45.00 40. 50- 52.00 
Finenee, insurance, and Wholesale trade. ___. 163) 42.50) 37.5) 1.13 45.00) 37. 00- 49, 50 
i ete 134] 51.00} 38.0} 1.34] 52.50] 42.00- 55.00 || Finance, insurance, and | 
Transportation, commu- real estate.......____- 195; 38.00) 38.0) 1.00 38.00, 37.00- 40.00 
raeton, end other ND 32} 41.00) 37.5] 1.09 40.00, 34. 50~ 50.00 
publie utilities ........- 42| 41.50 37.5) 1.11] 40.00] 38. 50- 47.00 Central offices___.__.. ‘ 76 45. 50 37. 5) 1, 21 45. 00} 40. 50- 50.00 
pillers, machine (book- Key-punch operators... __ 62} 41.50) 37.0) 1.12) 43.00) 34. 50- 45.00 
seeping machine)......-- 46| 50.00! 40.0] 1.25] 54.50! 42. 00- 55.00 aR 9, 256] 32.50} 37.0) . 88) 31.00) 29. 50- 35.00 
Bookkeepers, hand.......- 2,437) 69.50] 37.5] 1.85] 70.00! 57. 50- 80.00 Manufacturing. __. ....| 1,580) 31.50) 37.0) =. 85) 30.00) 28. 00- 35.00 
Manufacturing.......... 447| 72.50} 29.0! 1.86! 71.00! 67.00- 84.00 Durable goods... __.__. 160} 32.50! 37.0] . 88. 33.00| 29. 00- 34.50 
Durable goods......... 1581 75.50} 39.5! 1.91! 75.00! 70.00- 75.00 Nondurable goods... .- 1,420} 31.00] 37.0}. 84) 30.00) 28. 00- 35.00 
Nondurable goods... _. 2391 71.00} 39.0] 1.82/ 70.00) 52.00- 85.00 Wholesale trade..........| 2, 256] 33.00) 37.5) =. 88) 32.00 30 00- 36.00 
Wholesale trade.......... 533] 71.00 28.5} 1.84] 66.00] 56. 00- 85.00 Retail aie 184) 34.50 38.5 . 90 33.00 30. 00- 37.00 
Retail trade..........---- 80} 56.50/ 39.0] 1.45] 59.00] 50. 50- 60.00 || Finance, insurance, and 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........__.}| 2,180} 32.50} 37.0} .88! 32.00) 30.00~ 34.50 
= ace alagmatl 879| 66.50} 36.5] 1.82] 67.50] 53.50- 76.50 || 7 Tansportation, commu- | 
Transportation, commu- nication, and other | } 
nication, and other Ph na utilities_....___- yo =. 50 ¥. 0} .88) 32.00) 29. 50- 34. 50 
wubliec utilities. .....-.- 213] 69. 50 37.5| 1.85] 70. 61. ’ |) eS aaa , 436) 30. 50 7.0 . 82) 30.00) 27. 50- 32.00 
— SO iar 134] 75.50 37.5] 2.01 6, po - a ig - Central offices......___. | 1,250} 33.50 36.0 . 93) 32.50) 29. 50- 37.00 
Central offices.........-- 151! 74. 50 36.5! 2.04! 74.50) 65. 00- 85. 00 Stenographers, general 4___ 422; 53.00 38.5} 1.38) 52.50) 47. 50- 57. 50 
Bookkeeping-machine op- Manufacturing. _.______ 107} 53.50} 38.5] 1.39) 55.00) 50. 00- 60.00 
erators, class B¢..._.. 748] 46.501 37.01 1.26! 46.00) 40. 50- 53.00 Stenographers, technical. __ 32] 59.00) 38.0) 1.55) 61.50) 55. 00- 63.00 
Finance, insurance, and Switchboard operators ¢.___| 86} 53.00) 41.5] 1.28) 55.00 45.00- 57.00 
real estate.........__. i 550| 45.00 37.0 1. 22) 46.00! 40. 50- 52. 00 Manufacturing... ___. a 28! 56.50 40.0 1.41) 55.00 55. 00- 58. 00 
Calculating-machine oper- —— Glass A 4........ = =< st i. 23; 44.00 40. §0- 50.00 
t Com meter- 101 45. 50 26. 6 ; . ’ Se 5 00 38. ! 1.14) 40.00 40.00- 40.00 
n+ ae eee 9353] 5480 ee ne Be oe oy 00 || Typists, class B 4. ~~~-~ >> | 1701 39.00] 37.0] 1.05! 40.00) 36.00- 42.50 
Mesabecuring. a 1, 226 56. 50 38.0 1.46 58. 00 47. 00- 61. 50 PE itigencs caseccuces | 48} 32.50 38. 0 . * 35. 00) 24. 50- 38. 00 
urable goods. --_---.--. , 38. + 2.00) 47. 00-— 69. 50 
Nondurable goods. - - -- 980} 54. 50 37.5) 1.45) &5. 00] 47.00- 61.00 . 
Wholesale trade.......__- 1,578} 51.00] 37.5] 1.52) 55.00] 46.00- 68.00 Women | 
Retail trade.........__ _| " 272] 48.50} 39.0] 1.24) 48.00] 42. 00- 55. 00 
Finance, insurance, and Billers, machine (billing 
real estate...... im 2,309} 54.00) 36.5) 1.48) 52.00) 42.00— 65. 50 machine)‘.........._. | 3,445) 43.00) 37.5] 1.15) 42.00) 38. 00— 47.00 
Transportation, commu- Manufacturing... __. | 1,138] 41.00] 37.5) 1.09 40.00) 35. 00- 45.00 
nication, and other Durable goods. | 119) 45.50) 39.6) 1.17 45.00 37.00- 50.00 
public utilities. .....__. 1,162} 64.50) 37.5) 1.45) 55.50) 45.00- 65.00 Nondurable goods...._| 1,019) 40.50) 37.5) 1.08) 40.00) 35. 00- 45. 00 
ee 784| 53.00 37.5] 1.41) 50.00) 45. 00- 62. 00 Wholesale trade___. 1,118} 45.00) 37.5} 1.20) 44.00) 40. 50- 49.00 
Central offices. ......_.. 921} 55.00) 26.5] 1.51] 54.00] 46.00- 61.50 Finance, insurance, and | } 
Clerks, file, class A 4_____- 210} 51.50 7.0} 1.39) 52.00] 44. 00- 60. 00 real estate..............| 563} 42.00} 37.0) 1.14) 41.00) 38. 50- 45.00 
a ee ke ‘a ae | | | 
° nication, and other | 
Pa ay a 30} 53.50! 38.0) 1.41] 61.00] 41. 50- 63.00 _ public utilities......___ 150} 47.50) 38.5) 1.23) 44.00, 42. 50- 55. 50 
rks, file, class B ¢______. 768} 37.50) 37.5) 1.00, 35.00) 31.00- 42.00 Central offices. ......___. | 871] 43.00) 35.5} 1. 21) 43.00, 37. 00- 48. 00 
Manufacturing --.._.._.. 144| 40.00) 37.0) 1.08) 35.00) 32.00- 46.00 || Billers, machine (book- | 
nnn a 59} 38.50) 37.5) 1.03) 39.00, 34. 50- 44.00 keeping machine)*_____ 1,464) 48.00) 36.5] 1.32) 48.00 44. 00- 452.00 
inance, insurance, and Manufacturing.....___ __| 180; 52.00) 39.0) 1.33) 51.50 48-00. 55.00 
iimnssnecess 210} 39.50; 36.5) 1.08 36. 50, 33. 00- 45. 50 BeOGGh GFAGS.........6-0- | 834) 45.00) 38.5] 1.17) 45.00 40.00- 50.00 
Serviews ME IE 256} 33.50} 38.5] 87) 31.00) 29.00- 37.00 | _ Central offices. .-_....___, 2 44.50} 36.0] 1.24) 44.50, 40.00- 49.50 
an il IGS 39.50) 37.5) 1.05 39. 00) 34. 50- 44. 50 Bookkeepers, hand ___. | 1,576) 60.00) 37.5 1.60, 60.00, 50. 00- 66. 50 
—_ SRS 4,453} 57.00} 37.0) 1.54) 54.50) 48. 00- 63.00 | Manufacturing... __. 607| 62.00| 38.5] 1.61/ 60.00 50.00- 70.00 
ae i nimeess 7 57.00} 37.5) 1.52) 54.00 48. 00- 61.00 Durable goods. 52 61. 50) 38.5} 1.60) 60.00 60. 00- 60. 00 
. rable eeece Pitinanss 79} 60.00! 39.5) 1.52) 61.00 56.00- 61.00 Nondurable goods. . - 555) 62.00) 38.5) 1.61) 60.00) 50. 00- 70.00 
wh ondurable goods... _. 649] 56.50) 37.5) 1.51) 54.00) 47. 50- 60. 50 Wholesale trade..........| 238} 63.50) 37.5) 1. 69) 62.00) 57. 00- 69. 50 
Rete ee rate---------- 461/ 58.00) 38.5) 1.51) 55.00) 49. 50- 63.00 || Retail trade_.............| 67) 54.00, 38.0) 1.42) 50.00) 50. 00- 63. 00 
—_ trade........... 140} 53.00) 37.5) 1.41) 51.00) 45.00- 60.00 | Finance, insurance, and | | 
—p insurance, and real estate....____. __..| 223} 53.00! 36.5] 1.45) 50.00) 42. 50- 63.50 
TL tndnianeces 1,995} 55.00) 36.0) 1.53) 54.00) 48. 50- 58. 50 Transportation, com- | | 
_— ——, com- munication, and other | 
cation, and other public utilities ___- 68, 56.50) 36.0) 1.57 52.50 50.00- 66.00 
public utilities_....___- 423] 53.00! 38.5) 1.38) 49. 50) 44. 00- 64. 50 Services..................| 266) 61.00! 33.0) 1.61) 60.00) 55. 00- 68.00 
hae 194] 51.00) 37.0) 1.38) 47.00) 40. 00- 57. 50 | Central offices. ........_.| 107| 56.50! 36.5] 1.55) 53.00) 45. 00- 66. 50 
o = ee betes scenes. 512} 71.50} 36.5) 1.96) 73. 50) 58.00- 80.50 | Bookkeeping-machine | | | 
M it itaneaascene 3,403) 56. 50 38.0 1.49 55. 00) 45. 00- 65. 00 operators, class A 4. 1, 397| 50.50; 36.5) 1.38 50.00 45. 00- 54,00 
oye lcmbeinte 457| 54.50) 38.0) 1.43) 55.00 48. 00- 60.00 Manufacturing... ._ k 320} 53.50) 37.5) 1.43, 53.00 50.00~ 55.00 
ee le goods____.____ 77, 54.50) 38.5 1.42 55.00, 55.00- 58.00 Durable goods .. : 113} 55.00) 38.5) 1.43 55.00 51.00- 60.00 
w ondurable goods. ____ 380! 54.00! 38.0 1.42) 55.00) 47. 00- 60.00 Nondurable goods... __ 207; 52.50) 37.0) 1.42 53.00, 50. 00- 53.00 
Finan trade..........| 1,732} 58.00} 38.0) 1.53 58. 00) 47. 00- 66. 00 Wholesale trade... ._. 184} 55. 00) 36.5) 1.51 52.00) 50. 00- 56.00 
— insurance, and | || Retail trade.........- 70; 50.00) 39. 0} 1.28 53.00 45. 00- 55.00 
oa .------ aa 620} 55.00} 38.0) 1.45) 55.00) 43. 50- 63. 50 Finance, insurance, and 
Clerks, i iratinescedss 319| 57.50 36. 0) 1.60 55.00 43. 50- 67.50 || real estate......... =r ee 598; 46.00 36. 0, 1.28 46.00 43. 50- 48.00 
TS 1,086} 56.00) 38.0) 1.47, 55.00) 44.00- 67.00 | Services._............. «BI «52.50; = 36.0) 1.46 55.00 49. 00- 57.00 
woe -meesecese 54.00} 38.0, 1.42 49.00) 42. 50- 66.00 Central offices... .- ay 188, 54. 00| 36.0) 1.50, 51.50 46.00- 61.00 
Mdewe paw eheneceee 96| 53.50) 38.5) 1.39) 52.00 46.00- 58.00 | Bookkeeping-machine 
F il aD 74| 51.00) 40.0 1.28) 53.00) 50.00- 55.00 operators, class B..____| 6,201] 43. 00| 36. 5| 1.18 42.00 38.00- 47.00 
pp insurance, and | | \| Manufacturing-_........- 741; 45.00! 38.0) 1.18 45.00, 40.00- 50.00 
 “\aeeog 189} 60.00) 37.0 1. ae 67. 50; 43. 50- 70.00 | te grote... eh 96| 44.00) 38.5] 1.14) 42.00) 41. 00- 44.50 
o Nondurable goods. - -_- | 645) 45.00 37.5\ 1.20 45.00 40.00- 50. 06 
— a, and other | | || Wholesale trade... _...-| 982! 47.00) 37.5) 1.25) 46.00) 43.00- 50. 00 
public utilities... _____ 178} 56.00) 37.5) 1.49 55.50, 45. 00- 64.00 | fag 391; 41.50) 39.0) 1.06, 41.50 36.00- 45. 00 
aa,---------- 51] 65.50) 39.5 1.66 64.50 63.00- 75.00 Finance, insurance, and 
SOE 64 61.00! 36.5 1.67 60.50 52.00- 72.50 real estate. ...._. _... 3,466 41.00 36.0) 1.14 40.00 37.00- 44.50 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Salaries! and weekly scheduled hours of work for selected office occupations in New York, by industry division, 
February 1949—Continued 





A verage— | A verage— 
~~ eS a le Sel as Me. | 

mated | | dian Salary range mated | dian? 
Sex, occupation, and num. | Week- week-| of middle Sex, occupation, and num- Week- ool rite 
industry division ? | ber of | Week-| ly (Hour-| ly | 50 percent industry division 2 ber of | Week- ly 50 ee 
| work- | ly sal-|sched-| ly | sal- | of workers work- | ly sal- | sched- | ’ of work _~ 
| ers aries | uled | rate ies | ers aries | uled - 
hours hours 








Wonen—C ontinued 


Clerks, general ‘—Con. 
Services. 





Women—Continued | 
| 


Bookkeeping-machine | 
operators, class B—Con. 
Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 
public utilities 


te Dw 


- 43 $50. 00 $45. 00-$60 
: 53| 54.00) 48. 50-59. % 
16} 42. 50) 38.00~ 47 
= 42.00} 38.00- 46, 99 
Services 45. 46.00} 46.00~ 55, 5 
Contra’ ofiices. . - 46. Nondurable goods 13| 42.00] 38:09. 46. 0) 
Calculating-machine oper- Wholesale trade- b A 26) 45.00) 40. 00- 52. 99 
ators (Comptometer- Retail trade. . . - 99/ 38.00) 34. 00- 43. 99 
type) ; 45. . 18} 42. 50} 34. 50- 50. 09 
M anufacturing. aks 47. 24| 43.00) 38.00- 50. 99 
Durable goods ie 49. 29] 47.00) 41.00- 54. 
Nondurable goods. . . 7: 46. 27| 45.00) 42. 00- 51. 5% 
Wholesale trade.. 35) 46. Durable . 28] 45.00] 45.00- 50. 99 
Retail trade 44. , , ‘ \ 4 Nondurable goods . 27| 45.00] 41. 00- 54. 09 
Finance, insurance, and Wholesale trade . 43] 53.50] 47. 50- 58 99 
Retail trade - 17) 45.00) 39. 00- 51. 5% 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Transportation, 
munication, and other 
public utilities 


$44. 50 37. : ‘ Manufacturing 
Durable goods 


Ss 


Central offices 
Clerks, pay roll 
Manufacturing 


SS5S88 


s 
S 


real estate : 
Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 
public utilities... ... 3 
Services = ET 
Central offices 
Calculating-machine oper- 
ators (other than Comp- 
tometer-type) ¢ 
Wholesale trade... 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, “and 
real estate...°......... 
Central offices : 
Clerks, accounting... ....- 
Manufacturing. ........ 
Durable goods lei 
Nondurable goods 
Wholesale trade... 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 
publie utilities. 
Services 
Central offices... .. 
Clerks, file, class A‘ 
Manufacturing. . 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Wholesale trade__...... 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate _. 
Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 
public utilities 


~ 


46.00) 37. 55. 50 


Szs 


Clerk-typists_ _. 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods______- 
Nondurable goods... 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade_. ‘ 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Transportation, 
munication, and other 
public utilities 


— 





— 


SSSSE5SS 


SSS5=S5SSS= 


De et et ek et fed eet eet 
;e Soe © hE ee 
on 
So 
“3 


3 





So KASovocan 


40.00} 37. 

40. 50) 37. 50- 
41. 50} 38. 00- 
38. 00} 35. 00- 
45. 00} 41. 00- ! 
38. 00) 35. 00- 
43. 50} 40. 00- 
41.00} 40. 00- 


41. 50) 37. 00- 45 


SSSSSSE8 S35 
S S888ss8ss8 sss 


eee ett et et et 


Central offices......._.__- 
Key-punch operators ..___- 
Manufacturing 


Nondurable goods. ._. 
Wholesale trade_...____- 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 

Seni Gsbate.........<..<.- 
Transportation, com- 

munication, and other 

public utilities 


2 FERS8888 S38 


: 


SSS 
onnm 
5 
SO fae fae bat pat ttt 


o 
aA AnNosocsoosun 


— 


42.00) 40. 50- 44 
44. 50} 40. 00- 47.! 
42. 50} 39. 50- 47 
32. 00} 29. 50- 35.00 
30. 00} 27. 50- 34. 50 
34. 00) 33. 00- 39.00 
33. 50} 30. 00- 37. 00 


30. 50} 29. 50- 32. ! 


ESSN SBSz 
S S88sssss 


& SRSRSAS5 
8 8358383 


wow cw 
& SSS 
o ancca 


— 
— 
ad 


M oh 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


www 
SSSSSSS 
oe oeraonoo 


Sss 


Central offices. 
Clerks, file, class B_ 

Manufacturing 
Durable goods... __.__. 
Nondurable goods 

W holesale trade 

Retail trade..._._. 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate. ...... 

Transportation, com- 
munication, and other 
public utilities 

Services... 

Central offices. ......... 


i) 
7 


Transportation, 
munication, and other 
public utilities 

Services 


Stenographers, general 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Wholesale trade......___- 
Retail trade 


35. 00) 33. 00- 36 

28.00) 25. 00- 30. 00 
34. 50) 30. 00- 37.00 
45.00) 40. 50- 50.00 
45. 00 40. 50- 51.00 
46.00) 43. 00- 50.00 
45.00) 40. 00- 51.00 
7 45.00, 40. 50- 50.00 
.13) 42.00) 39. 00- 45. 00 


.21) 44.00) 39. 00- 48. 50 


= 


.20 44.00 40. 50- 49.50 
.24 45.00) 41. 00-— 49. 50 
. 33 48.50) 43. 00- 53. 50 
.40 51.00 46.00- 56 00 
.49 54.00, 50. 00- 59. 50 
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Transportation, 
munication, and other 
public utilities 1,779 

vi 2, 887 


Central offices. Ca ek 
Stenographers, technical ¢_| 2,793) 
Manufacturing 133) 


Manufacturing 
Durable 
Nondurable goods 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade_.__. 
Finance, insurance, | and 
real estate _. ‘ 


See footnotes at end of ‘hte, 
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Salaries! and weekly scheduled hours of work for selected office occupations in New York, by industry division, 
February 1949—Continued 





















































Average— Average— 
Esti- Me- Esti- Me- 
mated dian?)} Salary range mated dian?| Salary range 
Sex, occupation, and num- Week- week-| of middle Sex, occupation, and num- Week- week-| of middle 
industry division ? ber of |Week-| ly /Hour-| ly 50 percent industry division 2 ber of |\Week-| ly |Hour-) ly 5O percent 
work- | ly sal- |sched-| ly sal- | of workers work- | ly sal- | sehed-| ly sal- | of workers 
ers aries | uled | rate | aries ers aries | uled | rate | aries 
hours hours 
Women—C ontinued Women—C ontinued 
, technical— Transcribing-machine op- 
— — erator, general—Con. 
Wholesale trade. .---..-.-- 612) $52.00} 37.0) $1. 41/$49. 50/$44. 50-$58. 00 Finance, insurance, and 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... ........... 728) $42.00) 36.0) $1. 17.$41. 00'$37. 00-$45. 00 
real estate. .......----- 696} 52.00) 36.5) 1.42) 52.00) 47.00- 56.00 Sb cccnkninkanad 237| 45.00) 38.0] 1.18) 42.50) 39. 50- 50.00 
Pa 206} 51.00} 38.5) 1.32) 50.00) 47. 50- 55.00 Central offices... ........ 438} 43.50) 36.0} 1.21] 43.50) 37. 00- 47.00 
Central offices...........| 1,013) 52.50) 38.0) 1.38) 51.00) 46.00- 56.50 || Transcribing-machine op- 
Switchboard operators----- 6,831} 45.50) 37.5) 1.21) 45.00) 40. 00- 50.00 erators, technical ¢.___. 150} 45.00} 38.0] 1.18] 44.00] 40. 00- 49. 50 
Manufacturing - - .------- 1,069} 47.50) 37.5] 1.27) 45.00) 41.00- 52.00 Finance, insurance, and 
Durable goods. .....--- 197; 43.50) 38.5) 1.13) 44.50) 40. 00- 45.00 real estate.............- 81] 44.50) 38.5) 1.16) 44.00) 28.00- 50 50 
Nondurable goods... -- 872} 48.50) 37.0) 1.31) 47.0) 41.00- 52.00 Central offices---.......- 33} 46.50) 36.0} 1.29) 48. 50) 43.00- 49. 50 
Wholesale trade. .....--- 1,215} 48.00} 38.0) 1.26) 47.00) 42.00- 53.00 || Typists, class A_......._--. 6,874) 42.50) 36.5} 1.19] 42. 00) 38.00- 46, 50 
Retail trade. ......------ 565) 42.00) 38.5) 1.09) 40.00) 38.00- 46.00 Tanufacturing- -..-..--- 617} 42.00} 26.5) 1.15) 40. 50) 38.00- 45. 00 
Finance, insurance, and Durable goods- -_--_--- 7| 44.50) 37.0} 1.20) 41.00} 40.00- 49. 50 
ean eee 1,743} 45.00) 37.5) 1.20) 44.50) 40.50- 49. 50 Nondurable goods- - - -- 620} 41.50) 36.5] 1.14) 40.50) 37.00- 45.00 
Transportation, com- Wholesale trade_......... 1,052} 45.00) 37.0] 1.22] 43. 50) 40-00- 47. 50 
munication, and other Retail trade............ j 140} 41.00} 37.0} 1.11] 40.00] 38. 00- 43. 00 
public utilities_........ 677| 47.00) 37.5] 1.25) 46.00] 42. 00- 52.00 Finance, insurance, and 
i eS 1,100} 40.50) 38.0) 1.07) 40.00) 33. 50- 46.00 real estate..............] 1,909] 41.50) 36.0] 1.15) 40.00] 38.00- 44. 50 
Central offices. ......--.- 462) 48.50) 36.5) 1.33) 48.00) 43. 50- 52.00 Transportation, commu- 
Switchboard - operator - re- nication, and other 
ceptionists.........-.-- 2,354) 44.00) 37.5) 1.17) 44.00) 40.00- 47.00 publie utilities... ..- 640} 45.00) 36.5] 1.23] 40.00] 37. 50- 54.00 
Manufacturing -_-_.......- 1,028} 43.50) 38.5) 1.13) 44.00) 40.00- 45.00 Services......_. De etieade 808} 44.50} 37.5] 1.19] 43.00] 40. 00- 49. 50 
Durable goods. __._.... 128} 45.50) 39.0) 1.17! 45.00) 45.00- 45.00 Central offices... ......-- 808} 46.00} 36.0] 1.28] 44.00] 41. 00- 50.00 
Nondurable goods. -.-- 900; 43.00) 38.5) 1.12) 43.00) 40.00- 46.00 || Typists, class B_-_-_- embed 9,146} 36.50) 36.5) 1.00) 25. 50) 33. 50- 40.00 
Wholesale trade. _....-- 630! 45.50] 37.5) 1.21| 45.00) 39. 50- 48.50 Tanufacturing-........- 627; 37.00) 36.5} 1.01] 35.00! 33.00- 40.00 
OE 61; 43.50) 37.5] 1.16) 40.00, 38. 50- 51.00 Durable goods-_-__-_--- 67) 41.50) 38.0) 1.09] 41. 50) 37.00- 45.00 
Finance, insurance, and Nondurable goods. . -- 560) 36.50) 36.5) 1.00) 35.00) 33.00- 39. 60 
CR  cicioceccces 244) 39.50) 35.0) 1.13) 40.00) 35.00- 44.00 Wholesale trade__.....__- 950} 40.00} 38.0) 1.05) 3y.00| 37.00- 44. 50 
Transportation, com- Retail trade............ 322} 35.00) 38.5) .91] 35.00) 32.00- 39.00 
munication, and other Finance, insurance, and 
public utilities_.......- 72; 44.00) 37.5) 1.17) 45.00) 37. 50- 45.00 real estate_._._._. ee 4,400} 35.50) 36.0) .99) 34. 50) 32.00- 37. 50 
hy NP 229; 45.50) 37.5) 1.21/ 43.50) 40.00- 55.00 Transportation, commu- 
Central offices ........... 90} 44.00) 36.5) 1.21] 44.00, 40.00- 46.00 nication, and other 
Transcribing-machine op- publie utilities. .....—_. 74) 39.00) 38.0) 1.03) 37. 50) 34. 50- 42.90 
erators, general 4._.....| 2,631) 44.00) 36.5) 1.21) 44.50) 38. 50- 48.00  , aes 1,397) 35.50) 38.0 . 93) 35.00) 33. 06- 38. 00 
Manufacturing _......... 317| 44.50, 36.0, 1.24 45.00, 37. 00- 49. 50 Central offices. .......... 876; 40.00} 36.0) 1.11) 39.00] 35.00- 43. 50 
Wholesale trade. -_...-..- 802) 45. 50 37.0, 1.23 46.00) 43. 00- 48. 50 
Bete EGS... ....cccccee 49} 37.00; 38.0 sad 36. 00, 34. 00- 40.00 














1 Excludes pay for overtime. 

2 The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade estab- 
lishments and transportation (except railroads), communication, heat, light 
and power companies with over 100 workers; establishments with more than 
50 workers in wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insurance, and selected 
service industries (business service; such professional services as engineering, 


Salaries of Office Workers: 
Boston and Hartford, January 1949° 


Boston AND HartForpD, although differing in size 
and industrial composition, both figure impor- 
tantly in the economic life of the New England 
region. A survey of office salaries in the two 
cities indicates that women workers had higher 
weekly salaries in Hartford than in Boston in 
January 1949, but that there was no clear dif- 
ference between the two cities in weekly salary 
levels for men among the limited number of jobs 
for which information was available. On an 
hourly basis, however, the earnings of men as well 





! By Lily Mary David of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 








architectural, accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping firms; motion pictures; 
and nonprofit membership organizations); and central) offices with more than 
50 workers. 

3 Value above and below which half of workers’ salaries fell. 

4 Includes data for industry divisions not shown separately. 


as women tended to be somewhat higher in Hart- 
ford. The difference in earnings of women within 
the same occupations most often averaged from 
$2.50 to $4 a week. Hartford general stenog- 
raphers and clerk-typists averaged $3 and $3.50 
more a week, respectively, than those in Boston. 
(See table 1.) 

The information on Boston and Hartford was 
collected as part of the Bureau’s 1949 program 
of office clerical worker studies, which obtained 
information on salaries and scheduled hours of 
work in representative establishments in these two 
cities.’ 

The survey was designed to secure information 
for only a limited number of jobs. For the most 





2 See footnote 2 on following page. 
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part, these were the lower paid, more standardized a large proportion of women were employed jp 
occupations that could be compared with reason- the jobs studied. 

able confidence from one office to another. Al- 
together, a relatively small proportion of men but 


Office girls had the lowest salary level in Hart. 
ford, averaging $33 a week, and were second low rest 
s. in Boston, averaging $31—a dollar more than 

clerks doing routine filing. Bookkeeping was the 
?In addition to Boston and Hartford, the 1949 program of office clerical highest- paid work for women in Boston, where 


worker studies included surveys in Atlanta, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, . 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, New York, Phila- both hand and machine bookkeepers (class A 
delphia, Portland (Oreg.), Richmond, 8t. Louis, Seattle, and Washington. bookkee in -machine oper rs , - 7. 
Salary data for New York City are presented on p. 144 of this issue of the ping ‘ P ato! ) ba eraged $47.50. 
Monthly Labor Review. Salary data for Philadelphia and Los Angeles In Hartford, the highest-paid job studied was 
were given in the June 1949 issue and for Atlanta, New Orleans, and Rich- that of technical stenovra her av . KA r 
mond In the July 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. & P aging $54.50, 
Information was collected by field representatives of the Bureau for 232 Among men workers, office boys received the 
establishments in Boston and 97 establishments in Hartford. The industrial lowest salaries—$29.50 in Boston and $33 in 


coverage and minimum sire establishments included in the survey are sum- 
marized in footnote 2, table 1. Hartford. Men hand bookkeepers earned tho 


Salary data refer to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding overtime highest salaries in both cities—$67 in Boston 


pay and nonproduction bonuses, but including any incentive earnings. . 
Hours refer to scheduled workweeks in effect for office workers in the estab- and $65.50 in Hartford. 


lishments studied. A comparison with a study made in Boston a 


Further detail on salaries and working condition in these and the other s " - 
cities listed above will be available in a forthcoming bulletin. year ago showed that increases in women’s salaries 


Tape 1.—Weekly salaries ' and scheduled hours in selected office occupations in Boston and Hartford, January 1949 





Boston Hartford 





‘ | ” ~— "arag, | 
. E 18 _ ate. | Est. | A verage— Me- | 
Sex and occupation ave | | dian | Salary range | || ma dian | Salary range 
~y Week-| ©. eek-! | week-| of middle | —~4 Week- | week-| of middie 
of ly | Hour- ly | 650 percent | , y ly Hour-; ly | 50 percent 
werk- s ly sala- | of workers +P sched-| ly | sala- | of workers 
: rate | ries? | — uled | rate | ries? | 
ers ‘ ” | hours 
| 








| 





$64.00 |$55. 50-$76. 00 
52.00 | 45. 50- 57.5 
60. 00 . 00- 65 Ta) 
50. 00 . 50- 59. 00 
61.00 . 00— 65. 00 
33.00 | 29. 00- 37.00 
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Bookkegpers, hand 
Clerks, accounting 
Clerks, general 
Clerks, order 
Clerks, pay-roll 
Office boys.. 


= 
geesee 


hada 
Sssese 


Women 


5 
s 


Biilers, machine (billing machine) 

Billers, machine (bookkeeping machine) 

Bookkeepers, hand 

Book keeping-machine operators, class A 

Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B 

Calculating-machine operators (Com ptometer- type) 

Calculating-machine —— — than phew od 
tometer-type) , acid 

Clerks, accounting 

Clerks, file, class A 

Clerks, file, class B 

Clerks, general .. 

Clerks, order 

Clerks, pay-roll 

Clerk-typists 

Omiee girls. 

Stenographers, general 

Steneprensen, technical. 

Switchboard operators... 

Switchboard-operator-receptionists 

Transcribing-machine — general 

T ypists, class A... .. 

Typists, class B.. 


~ 


~ geese vs 
SSSLSS 
gaagno ao 
g2ee 


ee ee 


ae 











1, 188 
113 
846 

36 | 

| 119) 

j 98 | 

|} 6315 | 

8 | 116 | 35. 
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! Excludes pay for overtime. ance and selected service industries (business service; such profession 
*The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade services as engineering, architectural, accounting, — and bookkee))- . 
establishments, and transportation (except railroads), communication, and ing firms; motion pictures; and nonprofit membershi Sane. 
3 Value above and below which half of workers’ ies fell. 


heat, light and power companies, with over 100 workers; and establishments 
with more than 25 workers in wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insur- 4 Insufficient data to justify presentation of averages. 
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averaged from $1.50 to $3.50 a week in most jobs. 
The increases tended to be greater for the higher 


salaried jobs. 


TABLE 2.—Salaries! and weekly 


Hartford, January 1949 


scheduled hours of work 
for selected office occupations in insurance companies in 



























































Salaries and scheduled hours of work for a i Average 
y . . . . est a - ame ee 
limited number of jobs in the insurance industry mated 
° Sex and occupation num- Week- 
in Hartford, are presented in table 2. In a num- ber of | Week-| ly | 
: . ° work- | ly sal- | sched- 
ber of insurance-office jobs, salaries were above ers | aries | uled 
° . ° wurs 
the average for all types of business in that city. ee eee ; 
jobs, because the insurance industry em- Men 
In other J y Bookkeepers, hand. - 33 | $68.00 37.0 
ployed such a large proportion of all Hartford Clerks, accounting... ‘i 115 | 60.00} 37.0 
eR 82 | 35.00 97.5 
office workers, average salaries were about the = 
omen 
same for all Hartford offices studied as insurance 
Bookkeeping-machine operators class, B_- 62] 38.50 37.5 
offices. Calculating-machine Gus (Comptometer- 
e (tl ea li salma ' 98} 43.00 87.5 
In both cities, most of the women office workers Clerks, accounting. _ 2m) | 41.00} 37.5 
Clerks, file, class A_....___.- 63 | 47.00 37.5 
had scheduled workweeks of less than 40 hours, Clerks, file, class B_ _- 838 | 33.00 | 37.5 
Clerks, pay-roll_..____. 49 | 45.00 38.0 
although these schedules were somewhat more _ Clerk-typists...00--00- 775 | 37.00| 37.0 
‘ P Office girls Saintes 71 32.00 37.5 
common in Hartford than in Boston. Most of _ Stenographers, general __ 307 | 42.00! 437.5 
.. Fan ong = en operators, ‘general 266 | 40.00 | 37.5 
the remaining workers were on a 40-hour week. Typists, class A... 38 | 51.00 | 37.5 
ypists, Class , 35. 50 | 37. 
About half of the Hartford office workers had a | 
37-hour schedule (table 3). ' Excludes pay for overtime. 
TABLE 3.—Scheduled weekly hours of women in Boston and Hartford, January 1949 
Percent of workers employed in offices in— 
1} ~ 
Boston | Hartford 
| | Pe a: vee oii . 
Manufacturing Trans- | Trans 
Fi- porta- Fi- porta- | 
Weekly hours an whet on tion, o an ine —_ nance, tion, 
yhole- nsur-| com- ae en- an- |Whole-| »...3)| imsur-| cor- . 
indus- Non. | Sale ne ance, | muni- —_ tral || indus-| ufac- | sale oy ance, | muni- yas 
tries All Dur- dur. trade | “8° | and | cation, ” | offices || tries | turing! trade ® | and | eation, ces 
able able real and real and 
. estate| other estate | other 
utilities utilities 
All offices employing | 
A i 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
AS ee AS A A A A A eT i a ee ee | 3.0 
ala Nit So, O8......1 &61.......1 681 19 251] 12 66. 1 9] 03] 17 ee) 
Over 35 and under 37}4. 3 5 oe partes om ae oa) 23 £..2 3.1 4.6 12.9 9 404....ca) 28 5.9 
SON 1 aia 17.5| 23.6| 13.1] 33.6] 105| 165| 99 42.3| 28.1 |... 43.4) 23]... | 156] 688 65.0 
Ove iid and winder #0. 16.6] 7.2] 12] 128] 104| 224| 24 24|/ 63] &7|| 69] 231] 236]... ..| 20 7.9 
oe A PLONE 40.4} 628] 77.3} 49.1| 61.3] 338] 18.7 48.9] 49.9] 23.6\|| 30.0] 725] 450] 8124! 94! Ww00! 27.2 
Over di and inder 44 3 <> ee i 2.4 4 ee, eae pus ce .4 9 tS eee 
Si RC IC [on ann Men.) os) SSL... Ti Spans ‘1 | 24). | 10 
Suntan abies a 2 hid eeaigS eh Oe! ese Dabeey RRR A 2 |. 7.3 | 
oN eae ee aap SPS eee Re eae 3.2 aries | 
| 
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Glassware Manufacture: 
Earnings in January 1949' 


METAL-MOLD MAKERS in pressed- and blown- 
glassware plants averaged $1.77 an hour in Ohio 
and $1.78? in West Virginia and southwestern 
Pennsylvania, in January 1949. Earnings levels 
of other jobs in major centers of production of 
pressed and blown glassware and glass containers 
varied more considerably from area to area.’ 
Pressed-ware punty gatherers, predominantly paid 
on an incentive basis, averaged $1.60 in West 
Virginia, $1.80 in Ohio, and $2.18 in the Pennsyl- 
vania area. Selectors, the largest occupational 
group of women workers, averaged $1 in Ohio, 
96 cents in Pennsylvania, and 91 cents in West 
Virginia. 

In Ohio, the leading area manufacturing 
machine-made ware, men’s earnings ranged from 
$1 for carry-in boys to $2.07 for hand pressers, 
and in approximately half the jobs the averages 
amounted to $1.50 or more. Earnings of women 
ranged from 92 cents for wrappers to $1.40 for 
silk-screen decorators. Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania averages were generally within 10 cents of 
the Ohio averages; in about half the jobs in each 
area, earnings were higher than in the other area. 
In West Virginia, where the major product was 
handmade ware, averages in most occupations 
were below those in the other 2 areas. 

In the glass-container industry, metal-mold 
makers averaged $1.80 in Indiana and $1.74 in 
Salem and Cumberland Counties of New Jersey. 
Wage levels were highest in the latter area in all 
other comparisons. The numerically important 
group of men forming-machine operators averaged 
$1.69 in the New Jersey area and $1.63 in Indiana. 
The lowest earnings for men in the 2 areas were 
98 cents for hand truckers in Indiana and $1.06 
for janitors in New Jersey. Women carton 





! Prepared by Louis E. Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 
Analysis. Data were collected by field representatives under the direction 
of the Bureau's regional wage analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage 
practices for each area included in the study is available on request. 

* Average earnings include incentive payments but exclude premium pay 
for overtime and night work. 

* The pressed- and blown-glassware industry, surveyed in 3 areas, include 
the manufacture of hand- and machine-made tableware, cooking and oven- 
ware, illuminating glassware, and technical, scientific and industrial glass- 
ware. The glass-container industry, studied in 2 areas, includes establish- 
ments manufacturing glass containers for commercial packing, bottling, 
and home canning. Approximately 30,000 workers were employed in Janu- 
ary 1949 in the 5 areas, in the industry divisions surveyed. Establishments 
employing fewer than 21 workers were excluded from the study. 





Se 


assemblers and selectors averaged $1.12 and $1.94 
in New Jersey, compared with 96 cents and ¢) 
in Indiana. 

Average straight-time hourly earnings,' for selected occuna. 


tions, in pressed and blown glassware and glass container 
establishments, by area, January 1949 
































| Pressed and blown Glass eon. 
| glassware tainers 
| | Pennsyl- 
vania: | New 
Occupation and sex Fayette, | Jersey: 
Wash- Vest I Salem 
Ohio} ington, | Vir- dian and 
and ginia — Cumhber 
West- land 
moreland Counties 
Counties 
| | 
Plant occupations | | 
Men: 
Ean $1. 26 $1.14 |$1. U8 |$1.12 $1.2 
EM Ste See | 1.91 (2) 2. 13 
ee | 1.00 1.09; .91 (2) | 
Cutters, decorative_.........-- 1. 50 (2) 1. 41 ie 
Electricians, maintenance - ___- 1. 43 (2) 1.50 | 1.44 | 1 
Forming-machine operators._.| 1.98 (2) (2) | 1.63 | rn 
Gatherers, blow-pipe_........_| 1.62 1.76 | 1.80 
Gatherers, pressed-ware,punty.| 1. 80 2.18 | 1.60 ae 
Grinders, glassware __-......-.- 1, 22 iS sts | == 
ir iiiecnechaceuabunadiivaunaede 1.07 (2) 99} @) | 1.0 
Lehr tenders. -......-.- AEE 1. 28 1.21 | 1.10 | 1.08 | (3 
Machinists, maintenance.__-_- 1. 63 (2) (2) (2) | 1. 62 
Mechanics, maintenance....__| 1.75 1. 59 | 1.39 | 1.50} 
Mold makers, metal. _.__...--- 1.77 1.78 | 1.78 | 1.80 1.74 
Pressers, glassware, hand...._.| 2. 07 1.99 | 1.91 .| 
I Pn ccincunsccacnes 1.11 1.08 | 1.06] .98 l 
Warming-in-boys..............| 1.07 S i | ee 
Women: 
Assemblers, cartons........_- | 1.06 (2) . 80 . 96 | 1.12 
Cutters, decorative__........-- | (2) (?) > | ae 
Grinders, glassware _-_-_.__.._- 1. 08 lf 
en en ll RR 1.00 96 | .91] 1.00 | 1. 04 
Silk-sereen decorators__......_| 1. 40 (2) } (2) ae 
I | .92 .97 |} .90]_._-- 
Office occupations | 
| 
Women: 
.. 4 ae . 94 1. 03 .99 | .94 | 1.01 
ee . 89 . 92 . 89 . 92 (? 
Stenographers, general __._._.- 1.00 (?) | 1.05 | 1.06 | 2) 











1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
1 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


Earnings of women office workers were generally 
similar in the 5 areas surveyed. Clerk-typists 
earned from 89 to 92 cents and general stenog: 
raphers from $1 to $1.06. 


Related Wage Practices 


Over three-fourths of the establishments studied 
were operating second shifts, and nearly half 
scheduled more than two shifts. Substantial 
proportions of the work force were employed on 
extra shifts, as continuous operations are common 
in the industry, particularly in the manufacture 
of containers and machine-made ware. However, 
a scheduled workweek of 40 hours for first-shift 
plant workers was reported by more than four- 
fifths of the establishments. Continuous-process 
operations were maintained by employing swing 
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shifts; staggering days off and adding relief 
workers; and extending the workweek to 48 hours 
for 1 shift. The policy of paying shift differentials 
was not extensive, as shift rotation was the usual 
practice. 

Paid vacations were granted to plant workers 
in 45 of the 53 establishments and to office workers 
in all but 1 establishment. Plant workers with 
a year of service were eligible for 1 week with 
pay in all of the glass-container plants and in 
three-fifths of the pressed- and blown-glassware 
plants; the remainder of the plants in the latter 
industry provided less than a week. Vacation 
policies relating to office workers were generally 
more liberal than those for plant workers. Office 
workers with a year of service received a 2-week 
vacation in more than two-thirds of the estab- 
lishments. Many of the firms reported that longer 
vacations were granted to plant and office workers 
with longer periods of service. 

Holidays with pay, generally seven in number, 
were granted to office workers in all except two 
establishments. None of the firms reported paid 
holidays for plant workers. 





Reports on the Economic State 
of the Nation, Midyear 1949 


THE RECENT DECLINE in economic activity, par- 
ticularly as it affected employment, was the sub- 
ject of reports issued in July 1949 by the President, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Sub- 
committee on Unemployment of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report.! General agree- 
ment was expressed that the existing situation 
remained relatively favorable, although the im- 
portance of the down-trend in production and 
employment should not be minimized. In line 
with this analysis, the President declared that 
“the kind of Government action that would be 
called for in a serious economic emergency would 
not be appropriate now.”” His recommendations 
to Congress therefore stressed measures intended 





'The Midyear Economic Report of the President to the Congress, July 
11, 1949 together with a report, The Economic Situation at Midyear 1949, A 
Report to the President by the Council of Economic Advisers, July 2, 1949; 
and Employment and Unemployment, Initial Report of the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 8lst Cong., 
Ist Sess., July 8, 1949. 


to sustain purchasing power and to provide a 
basis for a vigorous expansion of the economy. 
The situation pictured in these reports was that 
both employment and production in the first half 
of 1949 were still extremely high, and that unem- 
ployment had not risen to very high levels for the 
country as a whole. It was recognized, however, 
that unemployment had actually become a serious 
problem in much of New England and in many 
other industrial areas throughout the country. 


The President’s Recommendations 


The President warned against relying ‘entirely 
on ‘letting nature take its course’ to restore 
economic stability and maximum production and 
employment.”’ He also spoke against policies 
which would restrict investment, or cut employ- 
ment or wages, and he characterized as “economic 
folly” any attempts to curtail national programs 
“which are vital to the economic security and 
domestic welfare of our people.”’ 

Since “the only ultimate source of sustained 
profits is sustained employment and purchasing 
power,” the President advocated that business- 
men “maintain production and sales volume by 
adjusting prices downward, even at the cost of 
temporarily reduced profit margins.”’ ‘These price 
reductions, he said, ‘‘should not be attained at the 
expense of wage cutting. Management and 
labor, through collective bargaining should seek 
agreements which recognize that the benefits of 
improved technology and productivity should be 
reflected both in the wage structure and in the 
price structure.”’ 

From the standpoint of fiscal policy, the Presi- 
dent recommended that there should be no major 
increase in taxes at this time nor any slackening 
in the present levels of expenditure by the Federal 
Government. He suggested that “a temporary 
deficit in the Federal budget”’ is preferable to 
either a tax increase or the cutting of essential 
expenditures which would lower employment. 

Legislation to encourage the creation of a “sub- 
stantial backlog of planned public works’”’ was also 
requested. “The economic situation does not 
now call for an immediate and sweeping expansion 
of public works,” he said. “It would be dangerous, 
however, to neglect the precautionary preparation 
of measures which might be needed if the business 
downturn should become more serious.” 
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Among other recommendations, some of them 
repeated from previous messages were: The mini- 
mum wage should be increased to at least 75 cents 
an hour and its coverage broadened; the coverage 
of the unemployment compensation system should 
be extended and the amount and duration of the 
benefits should be liberalized; the readjustment 
allowance system should be extended for another 
year for veterans who are not protected by State 
unemployment insurance; the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system and the public assistance 
program should be improved; and a broad study 
of investment and development needs and oppor- 
tunities in an expanding economy should be pro- 
vided. 

In addition, the President announced that he 
had directed a continuing review of Federal pro- 
grams, whether of procurement and construction 
or of grants and loans. The purpose is to time 
and channel activities, whenever possible, in such 
a way as to concentrate upon areas of relatively 
serious upemployment. 


Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


The factual background of the employment 
situation was presented in considerable detail in 
the report of the Subcommittee on Unemploy- 
ment, representing ‘‘the first step in an intensive 
investigation of the unemployment problem.” The 
purpose of this report was “two-fold—first, to 
summarize the available factual information and, 
second, to indicate the sources of information and 
the nature of the data on various aspects of em- 
ployment and unemployment trends.”’ 

Five major sets of facts which emerged from 
analysis of the available data were listed: 

“1. Although unemployment in terms of 1948 
records has risen, the best estimates show that it 
is not now at unreasonably high levels for the 
country asa whole. * * * 

“2. About a million and a half more persons 
are jobless now, after allowing for seasonal influ- 
ences, than last fall, when unemployment was at 
a postwar low.’”’” Unemployment—at ‘3.8 million 
this June as against 2.2 million in June of 1948 
and 2.6 million in June of 1947—has been [rising] 
at an average rate [seasonally adjusted] of about 
150,000 a month. * * * For the first 6 months 
of 1949, the unemployment rate averaged 52 per 
1,000, which was considerably above the 37 per 


aD 


1,000 recorded in the first half of 1948. As late 
as 1941, however, during the so-called defense 
boom, the rate had been as high as 100 per 1,000.” 

‘3. Practically all of the recent downturn has 
occurred in one field—manufacturing. Some de- 
clines in employment have also occurred in trans. 
portation, certain services, and mining. On the 
other hand, employment in trade, in construction 
and in Federal, State, and local governments! 
services has been holding up.” All told, the report 
points out, nonagricultural employment in the first 
6 months of 1949 averaged slightly over 50 million, 
a drop of about % of a million from last year’s 
comparable level, but a million better than the 
1947 average. 

‘4. The number of persons who have only part- 
time jobs but want to work full time has increased 
by about a million in recent months. Most of 
the overtime prevalent in recent years has been 
eliminated. 

“5. Another factor contributing to the rise in 
unemployment * * * has been a substantial 
increase in the labor force—due to natural popu- 
lation growth plus the return of many veterans 
from school—without corresponding expansion in 
economic activity during the past year.” 


Course and Problems of Economic Adjustment 


The report of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
which sets these various employment develop- 
ments into the framework of the whole economic 
state of the Nation, furnished the basis for the 


President’s recommendations. In 1949, according 
to the Council’s analyses, the country entered a 
new phase of postwar adjustment. ‘We are seek- 
ing to liquidate inflation without being overcome 
by business depression. Our problem is to work 
out a lower level of prices without a further decline 
of production and employment, and to effect the 
transition to more stable conditions conducive 
to maximum employment and production.” 

The Council marshalled a series of facts which 
indicate underlying strength, balanced against 
them the various elements of uncertainty, and 
emerged with the conclusion that ‘‘we find the 
prospect reassuring.” 

Many factors are listed which “augur well for 
the successful culmination of the readjustment 
process in early stability followed by renewed 
growth. Among the most favorable elements is 
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that the readjustment has thus far proceeded 
gradually without giving rise to panicky re- 
actions. * * * The management of inven- 
tories has been carried out in a spirit of caution 
rather than pessimism. Production, which on 
account of inventory reductions has fallen below 
the rate of sales in many lines, should before long 
come back at least into line with current sales if 
nothing occurs to create more pessimistic antici- 
* * * New investment in plant and 
equipment * * * is continuing at a high 
level * * * Housing starts * * * have 
moved sharply upward, to a level only just below 
that of a year ago. Business credit is in general 
available in ample amount and on favorable terms. 

“The strength of the economy is further fortified 
by many governmental policies and programs.”’ 
Among these are public construction, unemploy- 
ment insurance and other social-security benefits 
which help to sustain buying power, the farm- 
price-support policy; the foreign aid and military 
preparedness programs, and various banking and 
financial measures. 

“Both reflecting and reinforcing these elements 
of strength is the fact that disposable income has 
been well maintained. Gross national product, 
national income, consumers’ disposable income, 
and consumer expenditures are at or near the 
levels of a year ago. Furthermore, consumers and 
business firms have large resources of liquid assets, 
and * * * private debtislow. * * * 

“Evidence of the sort presented provides a basis 
for belief that we may have the unique and 
fortunate experience of liquidating a major in- 
flation without falling into a severe recession. 

“In spite of these elements of strength, the 
situation is beset with many uncertainties and 
problems. The most serious fact confronting us 
is that the decline, which has reached serious 
proportions in some sectors of the economy, has 
not yet been reversed. * * * 

“The uneasiness and business hesitation 
will not be cleared away until actual developments 
introduce a new note into the business outlook. 
* * * If uncertainty about the future should 
reach the point of distinct pessimism, orders and 
inventories might be sharply reduced, production 
cut back, and investment plans shelved to an extent 
that would initiate a further spiral of unemploy- 
ment, loss of consumer income, and decline in 
consumer demand. 

845674—49-_-4 


pations. 


* * * 


“The weight of evidence as we see it does not 
support so gloomy an outlook. But we may still 
face an unsatisfactory alternative. While the 
decline may be halted or even reversed, a satis- 
factory expansion might not follow. Our real 
need is for industrial production not only to re- 
bound to the level of present consumption but 
also for both production and consumption to 
continue to rise sufficiently to absorb a labor force 
which is both growing in size and increasing in 
productivity per man.” 

In analyzing the causes of the current economic 
situation, the Council stresses that it has ‘‘re- 
peatedly pointed out that price levels which were 
geared to war-created temporary factors of 
demand and shortages of supply could not be 
sustained indefinitely.””, Downward price adjust- 
ments were inevitable as soon as full production 
could no longer be absorbed at peak price levels 
and the initial stages of such an adjustment were 
“almost certain to be accompanied by some 
declines in production and employment. * * * 
Further price reductions, made promptly to pro- 
mote volume and not tardily in response to falling 
sales, are essential. * * *’ However, the 
Council points out, “price reductions add to real 
income only if consumers’ money incomes are not 
correspondingly reduced. * * * The attempt 
to secure lower prices through wage cutting would 
clearly be damaging at a time like the present 
when consumption demand is proving inadequate 
and business slack is developing. A sound first 
rule to apply now is that the general level of wage 
rates should at least be maintained. Beyond 
that, there is a strong presumption in favor of 
having money wages move upward over the years 
to participate in the gains of technological progress 
and increased productivity. There are difficulties 
in applying the general principle to specific 
situations, but this adaptation can be worked out 
through sound collective bargaining. Particular 
consideration should be given to those in the lower 


wage brackets.”’ 

In connection with wage negotiations under 
way in July, the Council advised that “both 
employers and workers should strive to work out 
adjustments which will help to stimulate activity, 
bearing in mind the need both for holding busi- 
ness costs down and for maintaining consumer 
purchasing power at high levels.”’ 








SURVEY OF CONSUMER FINANCES 





1949 Survey 
of Consumer Finances 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL SURVEY of consumer 
finances,' sponsored by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in early 1949, indi- 
cates that the financial position of most consumers 
at the time was relatively strong. Buying plans 
for consumer durables were about as large as 
those of the year before, and the expectation that 
prices would be lower this year was generally 
considered encouraging. 


Consumers’ Financial Position in Early 1949 


Incomes generally increased during 1948; about 
26 million spending units,’ slightly more than half 
the total, reported higher incomes in 1948 than in 
1947. Higher incomes were reported more fre- 
quently by those units whose 1947 incomes had 
been below $4,000; conversely, declines were 
reported more frequently by those with 1947 
incomes above that amount. Relatively more 
units reported increases in income than in the 
three previous surveys, about 1 in 5 reporting 
increases amounting to at least 25 percent. Nearly 
half of all spending units received incomes of 
$3,000 or more during 1948, about 3.5 million 
more units than had such incomes in 1947. About 
2.5 million fewer units than in 1947 had incomes of 
less than $2,000. 

A slight increase in dissaving (spending more 
than income) over 1947 was most pronounced in 
income groups receiving less than $2,000 and those 
receiving $5,000 or more during 1948. About 3 in 
every 10 consumer units dissaved during 1948. 

The number of spending units with some liquid 
asset holding (i. e., Government bonds, savings 
and checking accounts) was about as large in 
early 1949 as a year earlier. However, the increase 





i The present summary covers two parte: I—Gereral financial position and 
economic outlook of consumers, and IIl—Durable goods expenditures in 1948 
and buying plans for 1949. Previous surveys were made for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System early in 1946, 1947, and 1948, and 
the results were published in the June, July, and August issues of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for these years. An additional article on the 1948 survey 
appeared in the September 1948 Bulletin. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
issues of August 1946 (p. 256), September 1947 (p. 329), and September 1948 
(p. 286), for summaries of these surveys.) 

4 About 3,500 interviews were taken, between January and March 1949, 
in 66 sampling areas distributed throughout the country. As in previous 
surveys, the interview unit was the consumer spending unit. A spending 
unit is defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption, who pooled their incomes for their major items of 
expense. 
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in the number of units with some liquid asset has 
not been as large as the increase in the totg| 
number of spending units during the postwar 
period. In early 1949, about 36 million spending 
units, 7 in every 10, reported some liquid agget 
holding; this compares with somewhat less than 
8 in 10 three years ago. 

The proportion of spending units owning homes 
showed another slight increase during i948 
Nearly 3 in every 5 home owners reported no 
mortgage debt, with the lowest and highest priced 
properties being most frequently debt-free. 

Relatively more spending units in this year’s 
survey than in any of the three preceding annual 
surveys felt they were better off or at least as well 
off as a year earlier. The opinion that price 
increases had more than offset increases in income 
was much less prevalent than in previous years. 


Spending for Durable Goods in 1948 


Over 24 million consumer units, almost half the 
total, bought automobiles or other major durable 
goods during 1948. More people bought more 
durable goods at all income levels than at any 
other time on record. 

A somewhat more frequent use of installment 
credit during 1948 was reported, about 39 percent 
of all automobile buyers purchasing on credit com- 
pared with approximately 35 percent in 1947. 
Some increase in the use of credit was also reported 
by purchasers of selected durable goods other than 
automobiles. 


Consumer Views and Buying Plans for 1949 


The degree of optimism in the consumer out- 
look, as in previous surveys, tended to rise with 
income level. However, consumers appeared to 
be somewhat more restrained in their optimism 
early this year than a year ago. Optimism was 
associated with the belief that incomes would re- 
main at or rise from present levels, while prices 
would go down or remain unchanged. Many 
more spending units expected increases in income 
during 1949 than those who expected decreases. 

Consumers were planning, at the time of this 
survey, to buy almost as many durable goods in 
1949 as were purchased in the record year 1948. 
Somewhat more consumers expresssed intentions 
to buy automobiles during 1949 than had similar 
intentions for the year 1948. The greatest 
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deterrent, for those who were uncertain, was the 
price factor. The number of consumers expecting 
to buy television sets was roughly double the num- 
ber who actually bought such sets in 1948, but 
somewhat fewer units than in early 1948 expected 
to buy other selected durable goods in the com- 
ing year. 

Almost as many spending units indicated in- 
tentions to buy houses during 1949 as had ex- 
pressed similar intentions for 1948. It is esti- 
mated that somewhat over 1 million units were 
expecting to buy new homes in 1949. However, 
more consumers were in the market for moderate 
priced houses of acceptable quality than seems 
likely to be produced. 

Most of those who expected to buy durable 
goods expected times to remain good, that their 
incomes would remain high, and that prices would 
decline somewhat during 1949. Buying intentions 
might be modified if these developments did not 


materialize. 





Provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1949 


A LARGE-SCALE PROGRAM Of slum clearance, low- 
rent public housing, and farm home improvement 
is assured under the Housing Act of 1949 ' passed 
in July 1949. The stated policy of Congress in 
enacting this law was to provide sound and livable 
housing of the best possible design in well-planned 
integrated neighborhoods and to insure a stabilized 
housing industry. Under this measure, the Fed- 
eral Government is pledging resources to assist 
local communities in improving the standard of 
housing of the American people. Operations 
under this legislation will also aid materially in 
furnishing employment and in stimulating use 
of building materials. It was anticipated that 
some 50,000 public housing units will be started 
under the act within 12 months, and that slum 
clearance would commence in about a year.? 





1 Public Law 171, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. Approved July 15, 1949. 

1 The Chemical Bank and Trust Co. estimated that development financing 
of the housing projects would generate a new constant float in the investment 
market of about 1.125 billion dollars of temporary-loan obligations over the 
next 6 years. 


Additional features of the act include an inte- 
grated program of Federal research into better and 
cheaper housing methods, and temporary con- 
tinuance of the Government’s existing mortgage- 
insurance program. The main provisions of the 
law are here summarized. 


Slum Clearance and Community Development 


Under title I of the act, the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to assist localities in carrying out slum-clearance 
projects in two ways: (1) by making repayable 
loans over the next 5 years, from a billion-dollar 
revolving fund, to finance the capital cost of ac- 
quiring, clearing, and preparing the sites for ap- 
propriate re-use; and (2) by providing grants, not 
to exceed a half billion dollars, also over the next 
5 years, to share with the local communities 
(on a 2-to-1-basis) the difference between the costs 
of the slum-clearance operation and the re-use 
value for which the land is sold or leased for 
redevelopment. 

All of the slum-clearance projects are to be 
planned and executed locally. To qualify for 
Federal assistance, they must conform with com- 
prehensive city plans for the redevelopment of 
the locality as a whole. Such redevelopment 
plans will be required to afford maximum oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise, but a former slum 
area need not necessarily be rebuilt with new 
public (or private) housing. The local community 
may decide, for example, that cleared slum land 
is best fitted for parks, and that the public housing | 
constructed under the act could be located else- 
where to advantage. 

In extending financial aid, the Administrator 
must give consideration to the extent to which 
localities have encouraged housing cost reductions 
through the adoption, improvement, and modern- 
ization of building and other local codes. He 
must consider all local regulations and codes 
governing land use, minimum standards of health, 
safety, and sanitation, and other measures for the 
prevention of slums and blighted areas. 

To assure adequate housing for the families 
who will be forced from their homes because of 
slum clearance, two specific safeguards were 
provided. First, the extension of Federal financial 
aid to a local public agency for slum clearance is 
prohibited unless a feasible method is provided 
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for the temporary relocation of families displaced 
from project areas, and unless permanent housing 
has been or is being provided for them either in 
the project areas or elsewhere. The permanent 
housing must be decent, safe, and sanitary and 
located in areas not generally less desirable in 
regard to public and commercial facilities than 
the one vacated. It must be available at rents 
and prices within the financial means of displaced 
families. Second, if the local governing body 
determines that undue hardship would result 
from demolition of residential structures in slum- 
clearance areas, such action is prohibited prior to 
July 1, 1951. 

Temporary Federal loans will be made available 
to finance the costs of planning local projects, of 
land acquisition, and of clearing sites and prepar- 
ing them for re-use. When the land is sold or 
leased for redevelopment, these loans will be re- 
payable. Long-term Federal loans may be made 
to refinance, on the basis of their re-use value, 
sites which are leased. These loans are repayable 
within a maximum of 40 years, with interest at the 
going Federhl rate; they are to be secured by the 
rentals from the leased land. 

Federal capital grants will be provided, where 
necessary, to subsidize not more than two-thirds 
of the net loss or write-down involved in all clear- 
ance projects undertaken in any one locality. 
The remaining losses must be borne by the local 
public agencies, either in cash or through increased 
public facilities. 

No Federal funds under title I are to be used for 
construction of buildings on the cleared sites. An 
exception is that temporary loans may be made 
for schools or other public facilities needed to 
serve any open or predominantly open land which 
may be developed primarily for residential use. 
Loans for these purposes are to be repaid with 
interest as soon as possible from the proceeds of 
a regular bond issue, and in any event within 10 
years, 


Low-Rent Public Housing 


Title III of the law amends the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 so as to extend the program 
of low-rent public housing. The Public Housing 
Administration, a constituent of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, is the administrative 
agency under the 1949 law. 


Federal Assistance. The Housing Act of 1949 
authorizes Federal assistance for the construction 
of 810,000 dwelling units over 6 years. These 
units will be constructed by private builders under 
contracts let by local public-housing authorities 
which are agencies of State and local governments: 

Capital requirements of the projects are to be 
financed largely through bonds issued by the loca] 
housing authorities and sold to private investors. 
In addition, the new law provides a revolving 
fund of 1% billion dollars for Federal loans to 
assist these local housing authorities. It js 
expected that this borrowing power will be used 
principally to support temporary financing of the 
projects during the construction period. All loans 
so made are repayable to the Government with 
interest. 

The major Federal assistance is in the form of 
annual contributions to local housing authorities 
in amounts required to make up differences be- 
tween the rents which families of low income can 
afford to pay and the annual operating costs and 
debt service of the projects. These Federal con- 
tributions, which may not exceed 308 million 
dollars a year for 40 years, are to be pledged as 
security for the bonds sold by the local authorities, 
thus making it possible to bring interest costs to 
an irreducible minimum. Ten percent of the 
authorizations for annual contributions contracts 
are to be reserved for rural nonfarm housing for 
3 years. 

It is also provided that no financial assistance 
(other than preliminary loans) shall be made 
available for any low-rent housing project initiated 
after March 1, 1949, unless the governing body of 
the locality involved enters into an agreement 
with the local public-housing agency to eliminate 
a fixed number of substandard units. With cer- 
tain exceptions, within 5 years after the comple- 
tion of a project, unsafe or unsanitary dwellings 
substantially equal in number to those newly 
constructed must be eliminated. 

Continuance of the annual Federal debt-service 
contributions is guaranteed under the 1949 act in 
the event that a local authority should fail to 
meet its obligations. The present law empowers 
the Federal Government to take over and operate 
any project which is not meeting expenses, without 





*The only States which lack legislation enabling their communities to 
participate in the federally aided low-rent housing program are ‘Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, South'Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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interruption of the Federal contribution securing 
payment of bond interest and principal. The 
former law required suspension of Federal con- 
tributions under such circumstances, leaving 
tenants unprotected against the possibility of 
higher rents and bondholders without a Federal 


guarantee. 


Selection of Tenants. First admission to projects 
is to be given to families displaced by slum clear- 
ance; veterans of World Wars I and II are granted 
second preference. Among the displaced families, 
veterans with service-connected disabilities will 
have first preference, and other veterans and 
servicemen second. Among families not dis- 
placed by slum clearance, similar preferences will 
be given to veterans. 

Local authorities are required to fix maximum 
family-income limits for admission to projects, 
and also to establish limits for continued occu- 
pancy. If economic conditions change, the local 
authorities must set new income limits. These 
income limits will vary among localities; currently 
five-sixths of the local housing authorities have 
maximum limits of $2,200 or less. All maximum 
income limits are subject to approval by the 
Public Housing Administration. 

To assure that the program will serve only 
families of low income, the act requires that, 
before any contract for annual contributions can 
be made, the local housing authority must show 
that a gap exists between proposed project and 
existing private rents. This gap must be at 
least 20 percent between the upper rental limits 
for admission to the proposed projects and the 
lowest rents charged in the same locality for 
adequate private housing (whether new or old). 

Net family income may not exceed 5 times the 
gross rent, including heat and all other utilities. 
In computing family income, a deduction of $100 
is allowed for each minor dependent, thus avoiding 
discrimination against large families to some 
extent. 

Incomes of all tenant familes must be reex- 
amined each year. If they exceed the maximum 
limits for continued occupancy, the families will 
be required to move from the project. 

In the selection of tenants, local authorities may 
not discriminate against families whose incomes 
are derived in whole or in part from public assist- 
ance but who are otherwise eligible for admission. 









Moreover, preference must be given to families 
with the most urgent housing needs. 


Local Contributions. Requirements governing lo- 
cal contributions are based on actual experience. 
Under the 1937 act, local government contribu- 
tions equalled a fifth of Federal contributions. In 
practice, cities and towns uniformly chose to make 
their contributions in the form of exemptions from 
real and personal property taxes. The 1949 act 
simply writes this practice into law, unless the 
locality is legally barred from doing so. 

In order that the public housing projects shall 
bear a fair share of the costs of municipal services, 
such as schools and streets, payments in lieu of 
taxes equal to 10 percent of the rental income of 
the project were authorized. 


Cost Limits. One purpose of the present law is to 
end certain inequities and uncertainties resulting 
from previous construction cost limits on federally 
aided low-rent housing, and to allow for the in- 
crease in building costs after 1937. Under the 
1949 act, therefore, the previous limitation on 
dwelling-unit cost (but not on room cost) was 
eliminated, and a uniform cost ceiling, not depend- 
ent upon city size, was established. ‘The former 
ceiling on dwelling-unit costs as well as on room 
costs hampered the provision of housing for larger- 
sized families of low income. Likewise, the ceilings 
were higher for cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation. A differential in cost limits based solely 
on community size is no longer realistic because of 
the increasing uniformity in construction costs, 
including both labor and material, irrespective of 
city size. 

The new cost limitation is $1,750 per room, as 
compared with former limitations of $1,000 and 
$1,250 in small and large cities, respectively. The 
$1,750 limit may be increased by not more than 
$750 per room in areas (!) where it would not be 
feasible to construct the project otherwise without 
sacrificing sound standards of construction, design, 
and livability, and (2) where an acute need for 
such housing exists. The authorization increasing 
cost limits is retroactive to any low-rent project 
completed after January 1, 1948. This will make 
the increased cost limitations applicable on a 
number of operations which were interrupted part- 
ly owing to high prices. 
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Farm Housing 


Administration of the farm housing program 
was placed under the United States Department 
of Agriculture in order that it can be related more 
easily to other farm services and programs. 
Three types of assistance to farm housing are 
provided under the 1949 act, which House Report 
No. 590 described, as follows: 


For owners of self-sustaining farms who are unable 
to obtain from other sources the financing needed to 
provide adequate housing for themselves or their 
workers, or for other farm-building improvements, 
loans are provided with terms up to 33 years and at 
not more than 4 percent interest. Such loans may be 
secured by the farmers’ equity in the farms. 

For owners of farms not self-sustaining at the time 
but which offer reasonable prospects that they can be 
made self-sustaining, by improved farm practices or 
by farm enlargement or development, loans of a simi- 
lar type are provided with annual contributions 
available as a supplement where needed for a period 
of not more than 10 years [later changed to 5 years]. 

The third type of assistance * * * relates to 
farms thaf‘offer no practical prospect of being made 
self-sustaining. Small loans, and a limited amount 
in outright grants, are made available for families 
residing on suchfarms. The purpose of this assistance 
is not to provide new or even adequate housing of a 
permanent nature, but to make it possible for families 
to make such repairs and necessary improvements to 
their substandard housing as will furnish them and the 
rural community at least essential health protection 
and decent minimum shelter. Such loans and grants 
are limited in amount and are to be used for such 
purposes as proper sanitation, a pure water supply, 
screens, tight roofs, and similar minimum repairs or 
improvements. 


To supply the necessary funds to carry out the 
three types of assistance, the act’ provides for 
loans not to exceed a total of 250 million dollars. 
In addition, an appropriation of 25 million dollars 
is authorized “to cover both grants for minor 
improvements to farm housing and buildings and 
loans made for land acquisition or development 


purposes.” 
Housing Research 


Title IV authorizes the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to undertake and conduct 
a research program, designed to improve con- 
struction materials and techniques, in an effort 
to reduce housing costs. Savings in construction 
and operating costs, and the improvement of 


housing standards are to be taken into considers. 
tion. The law stresses the intent that the Aq. 
ministrator shall work in close collaboration with 
industry and labor and with other Federal anq 
local governmental agencies, educational instity- 
tions, and other appropriate agencies in carrying 
out the research program. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Existing Federal financial aids for private home 
builders under titles I and section 608 of title V] 
of the National Housing Act were extended 
temporarily by the 1949 legislation. Under this 
provision, the Federal Housing Administration js 
authorized to continue through August 1949 its 
program of insuring loans by private lenders up 
to $2,500 for repairing and remodeling existing 
structures, and for construction of small homes 
costing up to $5,000. The amount of mortgage- 
insurance that the Government can issue for both 
single- and multiple-unit structures was increased 
by 500 million dollars. These amendments were 
made retroactive to June 30, date of expiration of 
the former authority. 

Provision is made for the protection of labor 
standards by requiring that not less than the 
prevailing wages must be paid to those employed 
in the development of any project assisted under 
titles I and III, and by making the Federal “‘kick- 
back”’ statute applicable to all such projects. 
For laborers and mechanics employed on such 
projects, the prevailing wage rates will be prede- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
the Davis-Bacon Act. The prevaling wage rates 
for employees other than mechanics and laborers 
will be determined under applicable State or local 
law. 

The District of Columbia is to participate in the 
benefits provided by the slum-clearance and low- 
rent public housing titles of the Housing Act of 
1949. However, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator cannot enter into a contract of 
financial assistance under the slum-clearance 
title with respect to any project of the District ol! 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for which 
an appropriation is denied by Congress. 

Authority was given the Bureau of the Census, 
under the new law, to conduct a census of housing 
in each of the 48 States, the Territories, and the 
District of Columbia in 1950 and decennially 
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thereafter. ‘These enumerations will provide in- 
valuable information for those responsible for 
public housing and public welfare and also for 
American businesses which depend upon home 


building for their living. 





New Industrial Development 
in the South 


THREE ASSETS of the South—good markets, avail- 
able materials, and labor supply—are its major 
attractions to industry, according to a survey by 
a special committee of the National Planning As- 
sociation.' The association recognized that the 
South still had a large reservoir of undeveloped 
resources, potential markets, and manpower, which 
must be drawn upon to attain the Nation’s goal 
of high-level employment and production, with 
rising standards of living. 

Even before World War II, industrialization of 
the South had been advancing steadily—since as 
far back as 1929. The war caused a boom in 
existing steel, aluminum, pulp and paper, textile, 
oil, and chemical plants, and brought about instal- 
lation of new facilities in these industries and also 
in magnesium, aircraft, shipbuilding, explosives, 
and ammunition. Still greater growth took place 
in the postwar period 1945-48. Four of the five 
States which led the country in 1946 in industrial 
construction contracts valued at a million dollars 
and over were southern—Texas, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 

The recent growth of industry in the South has 
not been merely the result of abandonment by 








! New Industry Comes to the South: A Summary of the Report of the NPA 
Committee of the South on Location of Industry. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1949 (NPA Committee of the South Reports, No. 1). 
A detailed report in book form is being published under the title “Why 
Industry Moves South.”” Other reports (to follow during the summer and 
fall) will cover related subjects. 

The committee members were chosen from southern agriculture, dusiness, 
finance, press, radio, education, government, labor, and industry, as best 
equipped to carry on the survey. 

For additional background information on labor supply in the South, 
income, wage differentials, living costs, State labor legislation, growth and 
Status of trade-unionism, etc., see section on Labor in the South, Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1946, pp. 481-586. (Reprinted, with additional data, 
as BLS Bulletin No. 898: Labor in the South.) 


industries of their northern localities, for there 
was need for full utilization of existing plants in 
both regions. However, markets of the South 
were increasing more rapidly, and supplies of 
available raw materials and labor in that region 
were more abundant than those elsewhere. 

This development represents not only the move- 
ment of the textile industry to the vicinity of 
cotton, but also development in the South of such 
diverse items as tires, electric light bulbs, cheese, 
farm equipment, automobile assembly plants, 
chemicals, and newsprint. ‘The committee under- 
took to find out just why industries were moving 
to the South: what factors producers considered 
in choosing locations; what advantages they 
sought; what information they needed.’ 

Companies that located in the South principally 
to be close to their markets accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the total number studied; those drawn 
chiefly by the availability of materials, for 30 
percent; and those that moved into the locality 
because of the labor supply, for 25 percent. 

The plants entering the South primarily because 
of labor needs were, in general, comparatively 
small—less than a third of this group represented 
investments of over 1 million dollars, and the 
largest plant cost about 2% million. Of the plants 
attracted by southern markets and materials, 
many cost over 10 million dollars. | 

The existence of important consumers’ markets 
in the South has drawn automobile assembly 
plants to Atlanta and vicinity, a milk of magnesia 
plant to Gulfport (Miss.), and tire and tube fac- 
tories to various widely separated southern 
localities. Industrial markets have attracted sul- 
phuric acid plants to Richmond, Tuscaloosa, and 
Mobile, and synthetic-fiber factories to Martins- 
ville (Va.), Rock Hill (S. C.), and Chattanooga 
(Tenn.). Such industries as meat packing, cheese 
making, sorghum-grain processing, pulp and paper, 
phosphorus production, natural gas, and tin 
smelting are operating in the South because of 
the availability of materials. 





2 The committee, formed in 1946, studied 88 manufacturing plants estab- 
lished after World War II ended and their reasons for the choice of southern 
locations. All major industry groups were represented. Company officials 
made avatlable their analyses which led to decisions to locate plants in the 
South. 

In this survey the following States comprise the South: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginta, 
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Labor Considerations 


The South continued to have a labor surplus 
in the postwar period while workers were hard 
to find in the highly industrialized northern 
centers. Some new plants in the South were able 
to secure workers who had been trained in the 
war plants. Others, not finding a _ sufficient 
number of skilled or semiskilled workers, trained 
their own employees, often in a short time, by 
using methods worked out during the war. 

Productivity of southern workers was _ pro- 
nounced by companies interviewed as equal to 
that in the North—several companies stated that 
it was better. A machinery company claimed 
that southern workers recruited from ‘‘the moun- 
tains’’ were producing 25 percent more on highly 
precise work than employees in the company’s 
northern plant. 

Officials of a company having a new plant in 
the South for the production of a refrigerator 
compressor requiring accuracies of 1/10,00¢ of 
an inch ,or closer, stated that southern and 
northern employees did equally well on this work. 
A representative of another firm said: 


Our company has similar plants in all parts of the 
country and it is therefore possible for us to study 
regional differences in labor efficiency. In almost 
every case labor efficiency in our southern plants is 
higher than in our northern plants. Both labor turn- 
over and absenteeism in our southern plants are low. _ 


Few companies, however, have made scientific 
comparisons of regional output, the report points 
out; too many variables, such as supervisory 
methods and size of operations, usually are 
involved to make such comparisons conclusive. 

Negro workers in new plants were employed on 
less skilled work than white employees, according 
to the committee, and rarely worked on the same 
jobs. One plant had been urged by the “city 
leaders” to restrict the employment of Negro 
workers to 10 percent of the total. Certain 
companies, however had found that Negro workers 
were satisfactory on skilled jobs, and were striving 
to create more jobs which they could fill. About 
half the employees of a new cotton-picker plant 
were scheduled to be Negroes. 

Unionization of their new plants was expected 
by many companies, the committee stated. The 
executives therefore had desired to locate in “a 
town that had a history of good labor-manage- 


ee, 


ment relationships,” and in some instances the, 
had ‘“‘sounded out the local people with regard {, 
labor unions” before deciding on a particular Site. 
One official stated: “It is not the unions we worry 
about, but some of their leaders.” A few chose 
certain communities in an effort to avoid unions 
A company president said: ‘‘We’re not running 
away from unions; we’re just staying away from 
them.” Although companies with unionized 
plants elsewhere usually placed little stress op 
avoiding unions, many of the plants covered jp 
the survey were built in new southern locations 
because officials ““wanted to spread the risk of 
being closed down by strikes.”’ 

“Companies interested in cutting their produc- 
tion costs by drawing on a surplus labor supply 
were attracted to southern sites for their plants,” 
the report stated, “‘but available labor and satis. 
factory labor attitudes were more important to 
these companies than the South’s allegedly cheap 
labor.”” Many plants covered in the survey 
favored southern locations because of the low 
labor turn-over and lack of competition for 
workers. 

Differences appeared, according to the com- 
mittee, when small-town wage rates in the South 
were compared with metropolitan wages in the 
North. However, it was found that since prewar 
years, the disparities between wage rates in 
northern and southern towns of similar size had 
been decreasing. In some industries, pulp mills 
for example, average actual earnings in the South 
were higher than in most other regions. The 
survey indicated that companies operating plants 
in both the North and the South paid roughly the 
same wage rates in towns of equivalent size. 

Many companies reported that they had con- 
sidered it good practice, upon establishing a plant 
in a southern town, to pay only a little more than 
the prevailing rates; that they were willing to pay 
more and expected to do so when the plant had 
proved itself. 

With few exceptions, companies that were 
paying lower wages in southern than in northern 
plants told the committee that they would not 
have established the plant in the new location 
simply because of wage-scale differences. They 
considered this advantage only temporary, and 
were primarily interested in the lower labor costs 
represented by “‘less labor turn-over and absentee- 
ism with greater opportunity of operations.”’ 
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Most of the apparel companies, the committee 
stated, chose the South because of lower wage 
rates, but in some of the larger southern plants 
in the industry, the rates paid varied little from 
those paid by the same companies in other regions. 

Woolen mills, it was stated, found it easier to 
obtain workers in smaller towns, where there are 
fewer jobs than in large, highly industrialized 
areas. Moreover, they felt that in the new 
location they would have “less absenteeism, 
lower turn-over, freedom from outside labor 
influences, and release from State labor law 
restrictions on women which prevent 3-shift 
operation in the North.” 





Netherlands: Labor Force 
and Employment, 1948 


Tue NETHERLANDS is one of the few European 
countries that has achieved some balance between 
labor demend and supply, even though distribu- 
tion by skill and occupation does not completely 
satisfy production needs. During the postwar 
period, the Netherlands in common with other 
countries on the Continent experienced a shortage 
of skilled workers such as miners, building- and 
metal-trades and textile workers. On the other 
hand, there was a surplus of agricultural and 
unskilled workers. 

Total employment in 1948 was significantly 
higher than ever before. The increase over pre- 
war employment was due to a larger labor force 
and to a lower level of unemployment. Although 
unemployment has been increasing since June 
1948, it amounted to less than 2 percent of the 
labor force in April 1949. 

Productivity was, and still is, below the prewar 
level, having declined rapidly during the latter 
part of the occupation. The index dropped to 68 
in the fourth quarter of 1945 (1938=100), but 
rose during the next 3 years, reaching 89 in 1948. 





! By Florence Mishnun of the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

? Productivity is calculated by dividing the index of production by the 
index of employment; no account is taken of the number of hours worked, 
absenteeism, and other factors. Owing to the longer postwar workweek, 
the index numbers slightly overstate the actual level of output per man-hour 
88 compared with the base year 1938. 







Productivity varies greatly among the various 
industries. 

The Government undertook to restore the coun- 
try’s economy by instituting controls over wages, 
prices, and employment. In order to utilize the 
country’s manpower and other resources, the 
Government obtained union and employer coop- 
eration in the necessary reconstruction measures, 
including provisions to insure industrial peace, 
maintenance of a minimum 48-hour workweek, 
and controls over the labor market. 

A program of industrial development to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population is in- 
cluded in the long-range plans of the National 
Planning Bureau. Agriculture has already been 
highly intensified; and emigration, which is being 
encouraged, is not expected to result in any 
substantial reduction in the population. 


The Labor Force and Employment 


The Netherlands labor force was about 400,000 
greater in 1948 than in 1938, and unemployment 
had decreased considerably. The gain in employ- 
ment during this period was significantly greater 
than that in the labor force—23 percent as com- 
pared with 11 percent. 


The Netherlands: Manpower and population, labor force 
distribution and percentage change, 1938 to 1948! 


























1938 | 1948 | 
\-— | Se a | 
Per- Per- —_ 
Item Num- | cent of | Num- | cent of | .y, 4 “ 
ber (in | work- | ber (in | work- 1008-48 
thou- ing thou- ing 
sands) | popu- | sands) | popu- 
lation lation | 
a ——_|——_|—_—_ " 
Total population... ...._._- 8,700 }.....-.-| 9,900 |.......| +14 
Population of working age 5, 400 100 | 5,900 100 | 49 
i nintcnesas aoe 3, 490 65 | 3,889 66 | +11 
Employment....-...-_----- 3, ORS 57 | 23,798 64 +23 
Unemployment 3_....._. = 3/4 7 45 | 1 | —87 
Residual unemployment ¢. 51 1 46 1 | —10 
Not in labor force. -.....-...-.-.-- 1, 910 35 | 2,011 34 +5 








pe a on material supplied by the Netherlands Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

? Includes 100,000 trainees. 

? Includes persons registered as totally unemployed at labor exchanges, 
workers on public works projects, and temporarily laid-off em "7 recelv- 
ing ‘‘Wachtgeld” or waiting pay. Employers are reimbursed by the govern- 
ment for ‘‘Wachtgeld” payments. 

4 This is a statistical résidual which includes all those in the labor force who 
are not otherwise accounted for. 


The relative distribution of employment among 
various sectors of the economy, such as trade and 
transportation, was essentially the same in 1948 
as in the prewar period. However, in agriculture 
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and the services (particularly domestic), employ- 
ment declined. Government employment was 
almost double the prewar level, in spite of a con- 
siderable decrease between 1947 and 1948. In- 
dustrial employment had also expanded. 
Percent distribution of total employed 
1038 1947 1948 
Industry - - - . $4.6 35. 5 37. 
Agriculture coe Oe 15. 5 15. ¢ 


Trade and banking. ~~ ~~ 15. 15. § 15. 
Transportation _- 9. | 9. 9. < 


Services '__- 14. 11. 11. 
Government ?_ 5. ¢ 12. < 10. 


. 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 


Total employed. 


! Including domestic service, religion and professions, and education. 
t Including military forces and employees of public corporations but ex- 
cluding teachers. 


Source: Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics. 


The index of industrial employment began a 
steady rise after liberation, increasing from 79 
in the first quarter of 1946 to 103 in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 (1947 average=100).2 Employ- 
ment increased sharply in rubber, less sharply 
but markedly in metallurgical and textile in- 
dustries, and gradually in mining and building.‘ 

The largest employers of industrial labor in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 were the metal industries, 
which engaged 31 percent of the total number of 
workers in manufacturing and mining; the food 
industries, which employed 15 percent; and the 
textile industries, which employed 14 percent. 

Women workers constituted an estimated 24 
percent of the labor force in 1945. Before World 
War II, a large proportion of women workers were 
in domestic service (43 percent in 1930); no post- 
war estimate is available, but the number has 
declined sharply. About 18.5 percent of manu- 
facturing employees were women, according to a 
study of more than 9,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the fourth quarter of 1948.° Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these women were engaged 
in the clothing, textile, and food industries. 


Unemployment and Labor Shortages 


Disorganization of economic life, accompanied 
by a great demand for labor to repair the damage 
caused by the war, resulted in contradictory 
trends in the labor market. The most apparent 
anomaly was the widespread scarcity of labor co- 
existing with widespread unemployment. 


1 Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistisch Bulletin, 


Utrecht, 1949, No. 29. 
‘ Statements in this paragraph are based on information supplied by the 


Netherlands Centra! Bureau of Statistics. 





i, 


The lack of properly functioning tools of pro- 
duction, coupled with rebuilding and Production 
needs, created an unusual demand for labor. At 
the same time, there was reluctance to work 
because of the scarcity of goods at controlled 
prices and the low purchasing power of fixed 
wages on the black market. In some industries 
and in certain areas, workers seeking employment 
could not be utilized effectively because of the 
disorganization of transportation and the lack of 
machinery and materials. 

Other factors were the removal from the labor 
market of the interned collaborationists and the 
200,000 black-market traders. There was also 
the competition of the Belgian labor market. 
where wages were higher than in the Netherlands 
and goods more plentiful. 

To control the economic situation the Govern. 
ment initiated a currency reform and a drive on 
the black market, strengthened price controls, and 
permitted limited increases in wages. This helped 
to stabilize the economy and bring people ito the 
labor market. 

In agriculture, the shortage caused by the 
increased demand for labor owing to the lack of 
machinery, was intensified by the low level of farm 
wages. As these were brought into greater con- 
formity with industrial wages and agricultural ma- 
chinery became available, a surplus of farm labor 
developed and agricultural employment declined. 

The post-liberation shortage of building workers, 
miners, and women workers in textiles and domes- 
tic service was not so easily met. However, 
importation of some foreign workers, limited use 
of internees and political prisoners, transfer of 
workers from one area to another, and special 
incentives offered to workers in industries where 
labor shortages existed, eased the situation 
considerably. In the first quarter of 1949, there 
was still a shortage of female labor in certain 
regions and occupations. The high rate of 
employment among the male population since the 
war and the low wages paid women workers, 
however, provided little incentive for women to 
join the labor force. 

Except for seasonal variations, the number of 
persons registered at labor exchanges as totally 
unemployed decreased steadily from June 19495 
to June 1948, dropping from 112,600 to 21,200.° 





‘ United Nations. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Lake Success, N. Y., 
1949, Nos. 1-2 (p. 32). 
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Workers on public works projects decreased by 
47,000 between March 1946 and June 1948. 

However, from June 1948 until April 1949 (the 
latest date for which data are available), unem- 
ployment each month was higher than in the 
comparable month of the preceding year. On 
April 30, 1949, 36,900 were registered as unem- 
ployed—40 percent more than at the end of April 
1948, when 26,400 were registered. The number 
of those registered for public work projects also 
increased during this period from 14,600 to 23,600. 
The group temporarily laid off and receiving wait- 
ing pay (Wachtgeld) declined steadily during the 
postwar years as the increased flow of materials 
enabled industry to function more regularly. At 
the end of April 1949 there were only 900 people 
receiving waiting pay.® 

Unemployment is most apparent among workers 
over 50, especially the unskilled. It is highest, 
moreover, in the south, which was liberated 
several months earlier than the northern part of 
the country and where reconstruction, accordingly, 
started sooner. Increased agricultural unem- 
ployment’ is attributable to greater mechaniza- 
tion, and reduced Government employment has 
swelled the number of the clerical unemployed. 
Certain situations have improved; for example, 
in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, there is less un- 
employment because of the restoration of docks 
and transportation facilities. Shortages of labor 
and goods are, apparently, less acute, and inven- 
tories are more abundant. 

The country is alert to any increase in unem- 
ployment, however negligible in quantity. The 
Prime Minister, in his speech of February 11, 
1949, said: “At present significant increases ia 
unemployment are limited to certain districts 
* * * Public works will have to be planned 
with reference to these regional needs.’”’ The 
Government also recently appointed a commission 
to study the unemployment problem, from a long- 
range point of view, with special attention to 
1952, when the United States aid program is 
scheduled to terminate. 


Employment Policies 


Before the war there was very little Government 
regulation of employment. After liberation, how- 


* Netherlands, Ceatraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Statistisch Bulletin, 
Ultrecht, 1949, No 40 

’ Some increase in this group is due to changes in statistical categories which 
sutomatically increase the number of agricultural unemployed. 






ever, the disorganization of the country and the 
need for reconstruction required a policy of strict 
Government control over all economic factors, 
including labor. 

The basic postwar employment regulations laid 
down by the Netherlands Government are con- 
tained in the Extraordinary Decree of 1945. It 
provides that the employer-employee relationship 
shall not be terminated without the approval of 
the director of the empioyment service, except by 
consent of both employer and employee or in an 
emergency situation. It establishes generally a 
48-hour workweek and gives the College of Gov- 
ernment Mediators control over wages and other 
working conditions. Such a long workweek was 
considered essential because of reconstruction 
needs. In November 1947, the average weekly 
hours in industry were 48.5 as compared with 
47.7 in 1938. The 1947 figure takes into account 
the fact that overtime was permitted in certain 
instances and that in industries running on a 
3-shift basis, a 56-hour workweek was allowed. 

The decree of 1945 was not very effective in 
reducing labor turn-over. More important was 
the measure permitting the Minister of Social 
Affairs to establish rules governing employment in 
special industries, subject to approval by the 
regional employment services. Such rules still 
existed in mid-1948 in the building, textile, pot- 
tery, leather, shoe, diamond, and cigar industries. 
In these, the Government controls hirings and 
separations. 

Control of wages and working conditions under 
the 1945 decree was intended to maintain a 
stable wage-price relationship; at the same time 
differentials in wages and working conditions were 
to be used to channel labor where it was most 
needed. As part of an anti-inflation program, the 
controls were undoubtedly a success even though 
the Government was not able to secure complete 
enforcement. As a means of assuring labor supply, 
however, they frequently required supplementa- 
tion. For example, a registration of all building 
workers was required in April 1946 in order to find 
out what workers were available and to effect the 
transfer of some 30,000 building workers to areas 
of acute shortage. Special wage rates were paid 
these workers to induce them to leave their homes. 

In accordance with the policy of regulating em- 
ployment, the employment service was strength- 
ened and integrated with vocational training 
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programs. Employers and unions were given 
representation in the administration of the em- 
ployment service, and technical training schools 
were set up to assure future labor supply in 
occupations in which there was a shortage of 
skilled labor. An elaborate job classification 
system has also been installed by the employment 
service with a view to reducing the anomaly of 
labor shortages existing at the same time as labor 


surpluses. 





Tenth Congress 
of the Soviet Trade-Unions' 


For THE FIRST TIME in 17 years,’ the Soviet trade- 
unions held a congress in Moscow, April 19 to 27, 
1949. In structure and functions these organiza- 
tions are not free and independent trade-unions, 
according to western concepts. At the congress 
this was demonstrated by the political affiliation 
of the delegates, the nature of the reports pre- 
sented, the newly adopted constitution, and the 
election of officers. Action taken was consistently 
unanimous. 

Soviet unions act as administrative organs of the 
State, being assigned clearly defined functions to 
further the aims of the State. The most important 
of these functions are to stimulate production, to 
promote the Communist philosophy, and to im- 
prove the welfare of the workers. Unions never 
declare strikes, despite absence of a law forbidding 
strikes; nor do they negotiate with management 
for higher wages or lower hours of work, as these 
are fixed by law. 

According to the Soviet press, the main purpose 
of the trade-union congress was to stimulate 
increased production under the ‘“‘banner of socialist 
competition.”” Action by the congress on this 
subject amounts to an endorsement of what 
American workers term the “speed-up.” 

The Congress was attended by 1,343 elected 





! Prepered by Edmund Nash of the Bureau's Office of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, on the basis of Soviet publications, primarily the Trade Union 
Daily Trud. 

2 For discussion of previous Soviet trade-union congresses, trade-union 
sarueture and elections, trade-union councils, collective agreements, indus- 
trial training, wages and prices, see Notes on Labor Abroad, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, issues Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, and 11. 
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delegates, representing 28.5 million trade-unioy 
members “from all 67 trade-unions” of the coup. 
try. The largest group of delegates consiste; of 
558 professional trade-union officials; 315 delegates 
were workers in industry; 126 were engineers anq 
technicians; and the remaining 344 represented 
teachers, scientists, cultural workers, writers 
artists, and others. About 70 percent of the dele. 
gates were members of the Communist Party ‘ o, 
applicants for membership; approximately 40 per- 
cent were women; and about 85 percent had 
received one or more Government awards for oyt- 
standing services in their occupations. Represent. 
atives of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and of trade-unions from some 30 countries also 
were present. 


Report of AUCCTU 


The report of the All-Union Council of Trade- 
Unions (AUCCTU)—the supreme trade-uniop 
body in the period between trade-union con- 
gresses—was presented by its chairman, V. V. 
Kuznetsov. He stated: “In all stages of the 
struggle to construct a Commuzaist society, the 
trade-unions have been and are a school of com- 
munism, the most important mass organization 
binding the Communist Party with the working 
class.”’ 


Economic and Social Progress. The growth of the 
Soviet national economy received its greatest 
impetus, the report stated, from “socialist compe- 
tition.”” Currently, more than 90 percent of all 
the workers, engineers, and technicians in the 
Soviet Union are participating in “socialist com- 
petition.” Every quarter, thousands of “red 
banners” are awarded to factories or groups ot 
workers, as are more than 2,500 cash prizes to 
individuals or groups. Reference was made to 
increased mechanization and to the extension o! 
progressive piece-rate wage payments in combina- 
tion with a scientifically determined system o! 
work quotas. Also mentioned were production 
conferences, which gave millions of workers oppor- 
tunities to make suggestions for improving efli- 
ciency, and trade-union promotion of health pro- 
tection and safety techniques. 





?The Communist Party numbers about 6 million members—rough!y 
equivalent to 7 percent of the labor force and 3 percent of the total population 

‘ The complete text of the report appears in Trud, Moscow, April 20-2!. 
1949. 
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It was stated that the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government were improving workers’ 
levels of living; that Soviet wages were continu- 
ously rising and that prices had been reduced. 
No reference was made to the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of wages compared with prewar.’ 
It was declared that various free Government 
services such as medical care and education in- 
creased workers’ incomes by over a third. 

In discussing social insurance (which is admin- 
istered by the trade-unions), the report stated that 
the number of medical establishments rose 40 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1948, and that the number of 
cases of sickness dropped 10.6 percent from 1947 
to 1948. In 1948, about 2 million workers (about 
| for every 14 trade-unionists) visited rest-homes 
and sanatoria, paying only 30 percent of the cost. 

Trade-unions are unremittingly active, the re- 
port claimed, in promoting political and other edu- 
cation among the workers through clubs, libraries, 
movies, etc. More than 60 percent of factory 
workers were said to have at least a 7-year gram- 
mar-school education,* whereas in 1923 fewer than 
5 percent had completed 4 years of grammar 
school. In addition, the trade-unions were active 
in the promotion of physical culture and sports. 


Trade-Union Activities. Membership in trade- 
unions nearly doubled in the 17 years between 
the ninth and tenth congresses, the report stated, 
including, at the time of the tenth congress, more 
than 28.5 million workers. Nearly a third of the 
members—many having taken special courses— 
were “volunteer” workers (“‘activists’’) in trade- 
union activities such as social insurance, health 
and safety inspection, improvement of living condi- 
tions, and commission work. 

Several steps were taken to centralize control 
of the nation-wide trade-union structure. Trade- 
union councils were created in 1948 to coordinate 
the activities of different unions. A number of 
unions in related fields were consolidated during 
the period 1945-48. Regular reports have been 
required from trade-union organizations on their 
activities. The AUCCTU report called for the 
establishment of effective control over perform- 





‘ For discussion of trends in Soviet wages and prices, see Soviet Union: 
Trends in Prices, Rations, and Wages, in Monthly Labor Review of July 
147 (pp. 28-35). For discussicn of recent price reductions, see article on this 
subject in Notes on Labor Abroad, No. 11, May 1949. 

‘Soviet high school education begins with the eighth year of schvoling. 






ance of trade-union functions. As an example of 
the need for this, it criticized the presidium (execu- 
tive board) of the central council of workers in 
the nonferrous metallurgical industry, which 
adopted more than 100 resolutions in 1948, but 
checked on the implementation of only 1 resolution. 

In 1948, 63.8 percent of dues collected were 
expended for cultural and other services to work- 
ers, as compared with 56.5 percent in 1947 and 
51.3 percent in the prewar year 1940. 

The report touched upon the break between 
the east and west in the world labor movement. 
According to Mr. Kuznetsov, the British and 
American plans “‘to destroy the World Federation 
of Trade Unions” had failed, as the executive 
committee of that organization subsequently 
adopted a number of important resolutions con- 
cerning future activities. 


The New Constitution 


The April 1949 trade-union constitution is the 
first recorded in available Soviet publications deal- 
ing with trade-unions. Their activity in the 
period before the tenth congress appears to have 
been controlled exclusively by directives and reso- 
lutions of the AUCCTU. 

The preamble to the new trade-union consti- 
tution’ adopted by the congress repeats the var- 
ious social and economic rights and obligations 
of individuals set forth in the national constitu- 
tion of the USSR. It states that the trade-unions 
operate under Communist Party direction and 
must exert every effort to strengthen the socialist 
system by participating in all political elections, 
organizing workers for the development of the 
national economy, and raising the workers’ occu- 
pational, living, and cultural levels. Trade- 
unions are to represent workers in labor and social 
matters before State and public bodies; they are 
to participate in the preparation of laws concern- 
ing production and labor, and also in the planning 
and regulation of workers’ wages; they are to 
conclude collective agreements with factory man- 
agement to promote production and the welfare 
of workers. 

Unions are to administer the State social in- 
surance system; to enforce labor and safety 





’ The preamble is largely a summary of the general nature of trade-union 
tasks enumerated in the resolution adopted by the congress at its close. 
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standards; to attract women into State, industrial, 
and social work;* and to help workers in the 
Communist education of their children. Other 
trade-union functions are mentioned. 

A trade-unionist is obliged to observe State 
and labor rules and regulations, to master the 
technical requirements of his job, and to increase 
his productive skills. 

The constitution provides that a trade-unionist 
may vote in union elections, hold office in any 
union organization, make complaints concerning 
violation of his rights as a worker, and criticize 
the activities of any trade-union body. Trade- 
unionist’s advantages over nonunion workers 
were listed as follows: (1) higher social insurance 
pensions; (2) preference in getting reservation in 
rest-homes, sanatoria, and health resorts, and 
preference for their children in creches (infant 
care centers), nurseries, and summer camps; (3) 
material assistance from the trade-union in an 
emergency; (4) use of cultural and sport facilities 
in trade-union establishments; and (5) admission 
to membership in the credit union of the trade- 
union. Dues are equivalent to 1 percent of the 
worker’s monthly earnings. 

According to the constitution, the All-Union 
Congress of Trade Unions is the supreme author- 
ity in trade-union matters. It is to convene at 
least once every 4 years in order to discuss and 
approve the reports of the AUCCTU and its 
auditing commission, to elect these bodies, and 
to approve trade-union policy. Between con- 
gresses, the AUCCTU is to be in control of all 
trade-union organizations and their activities and 
is to collaborate with the Government on all 
matters affecting labor. 

The AUCCTU was empowered by the constitu- 
tion to elect its own presidium (executive board) 
and secretariat. It was granted control of the 
work of subordinate industrial trade-unions and 
the work of interunion councils. All trade-union 
bodies “are obliged to observe strictly trade- 
union democracy” in the performance of their 
functions and in elections. 


Election of Officers 


At its final session, the tenth congress elected 
the AUCCTU, composed of 175 members and 





* Mr. Kuznetsov said that 44 percent of all Soviet scientists, technicians, 
and other specialists with higher education in industry are women. 


i , 


57 alternates, and an auditing commission of 17 
members. 

Trud, on May 4, 1949, reported that tho 
AUCCTU had elected its presidium of 33 mem. 
bers. In effect, the newly elected body is a cop. 
tinuation of the former presidium. V. V. Kuznet. 
sov was reelected chairman. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in July 1949 


No work sroppaGEs of Nation-wide or industry. 
wide importance began in July 1949, although the 
number of small strikes continued relatively high. 
Two large strikes which began in June continued 
during the month—namely, 10,000 timber workers 
in the Pennsylvania-Maryland-West Virginia Tri- 
State area, and approximately 20,000 building 
trades workers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Operations continued in the steel, coal mining, and 
automobile industries despite unresolved disputes 
over the terms of new contracts. 

Bus service in New York City was curtailed for 
a week beginning July 14 by a strike involving 
over 3,000 employees of the New York Omnibus 
Corp. and the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., members 
of the Transport Workers’ Union (CIO). In 
dispute was the disciplinary suspension of four 
mechanics and also terms of a new contract. 
The strike was settled by agreement to submit the 
issues to arbitration at the suggestion of Mayor 
O’Dwyer. 

The Bendix Aviation Corp. stoppage at South 
Bend, Ind., which began on April 20 was settled 
June 29, when the workers voted to accept 4 
settlement reached with the aid of Government 
officials in Washington. Terms of the agreement 
were not announced. The construction strike in 
the Washington, D. C., area which began June | 
was settled July 9 on the basis of a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour for the carpenters and laborers 
involved. 


Steel Fact-Finding Board Appointed 


The immediate threat of a strike in the steel 
industry was averted when President Truman 
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named a three-man board of inquiry * on July 15 
to recommend a basis for settling the pending 
wage-pension dispute. The President requested 
the board to report back within 45 days. The 
strike which was scheduled for July 16 was called 
off for 60 days by Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The wage-policy committee and the executive 
board of the United Steelworkers (CIO) had met 
during May and formulated demands to be pre- 
sented to the steel companies under reopening 
provisions of the contracts which do not expire 
until 1950. Negotiations opened in Pittsburgh on 
June 15 between the union and representatives of 
the United States Steel Corp., and separate nego- 
tiations with other large companies followed within 
the next few days. The union asked for a pension 
plan, a fourth-round wage increase for all workers, 
and social-insurance benefits to be paid for by the 
company. Negotiations were recessed with United 
States Steel on June 21, then resumed on July 6, 
only to become deadlocked with employer repre- 
sentatives contending that the contract reopening 
clause did not provide for negotiation of the 
pension dispute. The corporation offered to arbi- 
trate the question whether pension demands were 
permissible under the contract’s reopening clause; 
it rejected the union’s wage demands and offered 
a contributory insurance benefit program similar 
to one the union had rejected last year. 

On July i1, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service referred the dispute to the White 
House for action. The next day President Tru- 
man proposed the appointment of a fact-finding 
board to investigate the dispute and make recom- 
mendations, and proposed that the steel com- 
panies and the union continue their existing agree- 
ments for 60 days. The union president an- 
nounced on July 13 that he would recommend a 
strike to begin on July 16 against any companies 
refusing to accept the President’s peace formula. 





' Members of the board were: Carroll R. Daugherty, professor of business 
economies at Northwestern University, chairman; Samuel I. Rosenman, 
former New York Supreme Court justice; and David L. Cole, attorney, of 
Paterson, N. J. 







The United States Steel Corp. contended that 
the Board of Inquiry should investigate the facts 
in the same manner as boards appointed under 
provisions of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947, but that it should not be empowered 
to make recommendations for settlement. The 
board was appointed, nevertheless, with power to 
make recommendations, although neither the 
companies nor the union agreed to be bound by 
such recommendations. The board set July 28 
as the date to begin hearings on the dispute in 
New York City. 


Coal Miners on 3-Day Week During Negotiations 


The contract between the United Mine Work- 
ers and bituminous-coal mine operators expired 
on June 30. On that day John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) 
ordered bituminous miners east of the Mississippi 
to work only 3 days a week upon their return 
from a 10-day vacation, July 5. In bituminous- 
coal mines west of the Mississippi and in anthra- 
cite mines the usual work schedules were to be in 
effect. Earlier negotiations with three divisions 
of the industry had failed to yield agreements on 
the union’s demands for a shortened workday, 
without a reduction in take-home pay, and in- 
creased employer contributions to the union’s 
welfare and retirement fund. Contract negotia- 
tions were resumed on July 26. 


UAW-Ford Contract Extended 


In the automobile industry, the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) contract covering plants em- 
ploying over 100,000 Ford Motor Co. workers’ 
expired on July 15 but was extended on a day-to- 
day basis, terminable upon 5 days’ notice. When 
no immediate agreement was reached the UAW 
(CIO) filed a 10-day strike notice with the Michi- 
gan State Labor Mediation Board on July 21. 
According to Michigan’s labor law, this is to be 
followed by a State-conducted strike vote among 
Ford production workers in Michigan independ- 
ently of any vote conducted by the union. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Agriculture—Mutual Irrigation Co. In an eight 
to one decision, the United States Supreme Court 
held * that section 13 (a) (6) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which exempted workers ‘‘em- 
ployed in agriculture’’ did not apply to employees 
of a mutual ditch company which distributed 
water for irrigation purposes to farmer-owners of 
the company. The sole business of this company, 
which owned several reservoirs and a system of 
canals in Colorado, was to collect water and 
distribute it to the farmer-shareholders in pro- 
portion t® their holdings. 

As the company had not complied with the wage, 
hour, or record-keeping provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator sought an injunction to compel it to 
do so. The company claimed that its employees— 
ditch riders, lake tenders, maintenance men in the 
field, and a bookkeeper in Denver—were not 
covered by the act. The district court held that 
all the employees except the bookkeeper were 
engaged in production of goods for commerce 
but that they were exempt as being employed in 
agriculture. The court of appeals‘ reversed the 
trial court’s decision, and ruled that the agricul- 
tural exemption was inapplicable. It did not con- 


! Prepared in the U. S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 

cases covered In this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to Indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions when contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutcry provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 
\ ! This section is intended merely as a digest « {some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

§ Farmers Rescreoir & Irrigation Company v. McComb (U. 8. Sup. Ct., 
June 27, 1949). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1948 (p. 55). 
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sider the case of the bookkeeper, holding that , 
raise in salary to $210 made him exempt as a) 
administrative employee. The company then 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States 

The Supreme Court, in affirming the decisio, 
of the court of appeals, held that these employees 
were not engaged in agriculture, although they 
were engaged in work that was necessary to the 
production of agricultural commodities. Agric). 
ture as defined in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court, did not 
include activities of the irrigation company’s 
employees in controlling the supply of water for 
farmers. The fact that the employees were 
engaged in the “production” of goods for com- 
merce, the Court held, did not mean that they 
were engaged in agricultural production within 
the meaning of the agricultural exemption, 
Furthermore, while the employee’s work was a 
practice performed “as an incident to or in con- 
junction with” farming, it was not done “by a 
farmer or on a farm’’—within the meaning of the 
definition of agriculture. 

The employees and the company were held to 
be more than agents for the farmers, since the 
company was a separate business organization 
which had control over employment and dismissal 
of its workers. The Court stated that it need not 
be decided whether the bookkeeper was an admin- 
istrative employee, because the company dis- 
claimed any reliance on the administrative 
exemption. 

Justice Frankfurter, while of the opinion that 
the Court should not have consented to review 
this particular case, concurred in the judgment. 
Justice Jackson dissented, on the ground that if 
the employees were engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce, they were also engaged in the 
production of agricultural commodities and were 
therefore exempt. 


Atom Bomb Not “Commerce.” The Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit held * that coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act did not extend 
to employees engaged in production of atom 
bombs. 

The employees were engaged in the construction 
and alteration of buildings at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
used for the production of component parts of the 
atom bomb. Materials to be processed by the 





5 Selby v. Jones Construction Co. (U. 8. C. A. (6th), May 2, 194%). 
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contractor operating the plant were transported 
from points outside the State, and after the proc- 
essing was done, the finished goods were sent 
outside the State. These materials were at all 
times property of the United States and were 
transported under the Army’s supervision. 

The employees brought suit to recover overtime 
compensation under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The district court dismissed the suit. The 
court of appeals affirmed this decision. 

The appellate court held that the employees 
were not engaged in production of goods for com- 
merce within the meaning of the act. ‘“Com- 
merce,” the court stated, did not include produc- 
tion or transportation of a weapon of war in 
secrecy. 

The fact that goods to be processed at Oak 
Ridge were brought from other States was held 
immaterial, since they were at all times the prop- 
erty of the United States and under custody of the 
Army. There was no buying or selling of the 
processed materials, and the operations on the 
materials were all held to be administrative actions 
of the United States Government. The court was 
of the opinion that the stipulation of the parties 
and the contract for the work indicated that the 
building contractor was not an independent con- 
tractor, but that the construction projects were 
entirely under Army direction. 


Guaranteed Wage Plan Valid. A Federal court of 
appeals, affirming a district court decision, held ® 
valid under the Fair Labor Standards Act, a plan 
whereby certain rate clerks of a freight-forwarding 
agency were paid a guaranteed weekly wage. 

Action had been brought by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator to enjoin violation of the overtime 
provisions of the act. Under the wage plan, the 
employees were guaranteed a minimum weekly 
wage. Their hourly rate for a 40-hour week, plus 
overtime pay for the number of overtime hours 
up to 8 in a week, equaled the guaranteed weekly 
wage. For hours over 48 a week, they were to be 
paid additional time and a half. 

The employees admitted having received sub- 
stantially more under the plan than if they had 
been paid at the hourly rate with time and one 
half for hours over 40. The testimony of several 
employees indicated that they were acquainted 





* McComb v. Pacific & Atlantic Shippers (U.S. C. A. (7th), June 17, 1949). 








with the plan and its provision for overtime 
compensation for work over 40 hours. 

The court held that the employees’ testimony 
as to their understanding of the plan showed that 
it was bona fide and had not been adopted for the 
purpose of evading the act. The court also re- 
ferred to the irregularity of the business in which 
the employer was engaged. 


Labor Relations 


Refusal to Bargain. (1) An employer may not, 
without consulting his employees’ collective-bar- 
gaining representative, grant a general wage in- 
crease substantially greater than that previously 
offered to the union. The United States Supreme 
Court unanimously ruled’ that such a unilateral 
wage increase was an unfair labor practice unless 
“bargaining had come to a complete termination.”’ 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court 
after a Federal court of appeals refused to enforce 
an order of the National Labor Relations Board 
that an employer cease and desist from refusing to 
bargain collectively with a union concerning wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment. In 
August 1945, the NLRB certified the union, which 
had won a statutory election, as the exclusive 
bargaining representative for some 800 employees 
of one of the employer’s mills engaged in produc- 
tion of cotton goods sold in interstate commerce. 
The employer and a committee of the union sub- 
sequently negotiated concerning rates of pay, 
hours, union security, and other employment con- 
ditions, without reaching any final agreement. 
On December 19, 1945, a temporary impasse was 
reached. No further negotiations took place until 
January 1, 1946, when the union committee was 
summoned to the plant manager’s office and in- 
formed of a general hourly wage increase of from 
2 to 6 cents for most, but not all, of the employees 
in the bargaining unit. The only previous wage 
offer by the employer had been an increase of | 
to 1% cents an hour. 

The union filed charges against the employer 
with the NLRB. The Board found that the em- 
ployer, by presenting the unannounced wage in- 
crease to the union as an accomplished fact, had 
not acted in good faith in bargaining negotiations, 
and that contrary to the employer’s contention, the 








' NLRB vy. Crompton-Highiand Mills, Inc, (U. 8. Sup. Ct., May 31, 1049) 
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union had not abandoned negotiations on Decem- 
ber 19. The court of appeals, however, refused to 


enforce the Board’s order, on the grounds that the 
union had in fact broken off negotiations and called 
a strike vote, and that the employer’s action was 
caused by simultaneous wage increases in other 


nearby mills. 

Reversal of the court of appeals’ action by the 
Supreme Court was based upon the point that it 
will not overrule NLRB findings of facts that are 
supported by substantial evidence. The Court 
accepted the Board’s finding that there was not 
a complete termination of bargaining negotiations. 
In such a case, the Court stated, “the opening 
which a raise in pay makes for the correction of 
existing inequities among employees and for the 
possible substitution of shorter hours, vacations, 
or sick leaves, in lieu of some part of the proposed 
increase in pay, suggests * * * infinite oppor- 
tunities for bargaining that it is diffi- 
cult to infer an intent to cut off the opportunity 
for bargaining and yet be consistent with the 
purposes*of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

The Court distinguished cases in which negotia- 
tions were completely stalled or where the unan- 
nounced wage increase was identical with a pre- 
vious offer rejected by the union. Such a grant, 
it said, might be welcomed by the union without 
prejudice to the rest of the negotiations. 

(2) An employer cannot be compelled to bargain 
with a union which has ordered a strike in viola- 
tion of the 60-day notice requirement of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act as amended by the 
Taft Hartley Act, the Court of Appeals for the 
District. of Columbia held.® 

A collective-bargaining agreement between a 
union and an employer contained a no-strike 
clause, and was to remain in effect from March 
16, 1946, to March 16, 1947, and thereafter until 
& new agreement was reached through either 
negotiation or arbitration. In October 1946, the 
employer proposed changes in the contract, but 
despite continuous negotiations for over a year 
the parties failed to agree. On April 20, 1948, 
the union’s proposal that the issues in dispute— 
wages, hours, and seniority—be submitted to arbi- 
tration was rejected by the employer. On the 
same day the union made another offer, with the 


* *” * 





' Boeing Airplane Co. v. NLRB (U. 8. C. A., Dist. Col., May 31, 1949). 
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proviso that if it was not accepted by noon th. 
following day, there would be a strike. ‘fj, 
company rejected this offer, and the employees 
who were union members struck. The union 
was then notified that the employer would yo 
longer deal with it as collective bargaining repro. 
sentative, whereupon it filed unfair-labor-practing 
charges. 

The NLRB ruled that the employer was guilty 
of an unfair labor practice. The strike was held 
to be no excuse for a refusal to bargain, on the 
ground that the strike terminated, rather thay 
breached, the contract which contained a no- 
strike clause. Section 8 (d) of the amended 
NLRA was held inapplicable to this agreement. 
since it had been “opened” prior to the effective 
date of the law (Aug. 22, 1947). Section 8 (d). 
it was pointed out, was not retroactive. A district 
court decision ® denying the union’s request for a 
temporary injunction to compel the employer to 
bargain was held not binding on the Board. 

The court of appeals, in reversing the Board’s 
decision, held that the collective-bargaining con- 
tract was in full force and effect at the time of the 
strike. Opening of negotiations for a new con- 
tract did not prevent the old contract from con- 
tinuing in effect. The effect of the Board’s 
decision, the court stated, would be to limit the 
application of section 8 (d) to situations in which 
parties to a bargaining contract had taken no 
steps toward negotiating a new agreement. ‘This 
was held not to be the intent of the statute, which 
was to provide a 60-day “cooling off’’ period prior 
to a work stoppage. The contract being in effect 
August 22, 1947, the application of section 8 (d) 
was not retroactive. 

While agreeing with the Board that after March 
16, 1947, the contract became one of indefinite 
duration, which would expire after a reasonable 
length of time, the court held that in enacting 
section 8 (d), Congress had specified 60 days after 
notice of termination as the reasonable time upon 
expiration of which unilateral termination might 
be made. As the union in this case had given only 
24 hours’ notice, the strike was held to violate 
both section 8 (d) and the no-strike clause of the 
bargaining agreement, and was justification for the 
employer’s refusal to bargain. 





* See Monthly Labor Review, September 1948 (p. 300). 
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Injunction — Contempt; Strike. The Court of 
Appeal for the District of Columbia, affirming a 
district court decision, held ® that John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers were guilty of con- 
tempt of court in refusing to obey an order which 
restrained the union from continuing an existing 
strike and directed it forthwith to instruct its 
members to return to work. The district court 
had fined the union $1,400,000 and Lewis $20,000. 

The district court’s order (April 3, 1948), which 
expired within 10 days, had been issued for the 
purpose of securing resumption of coal mining 
during the court’s consideration of a petition by 
the United States Attorney-General for a tem- 
porary injunction under the “‘national emergency”’ 
strike provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Court of Appeals held that the miners were 
engaged in a strike, although a letter from John 
L. Lewis to union members which occasioned the 
work stoppage did not mention the word “‘strike,”’ 
but merely stated that the coal operators had 
failed to live up to a pension agreement. Mr. 
Lewis was held in contempt of the district court’s 
order, despite a letter written to union officers 
immediately thereafter in which he stated that he 
had not intended to call a strike. The court 
pointed out that the work stoppage did not end 
until after Mr. Lewis had sent a telegram on 
April 12, stating that the pension agreement was 
honored. Whether or not an injunction was 
justified, the district court was held to have power 
to issue a temporary restraining order, and failure 
to obey even an invalid court order was held to 
make Lewis guility of contempt of court. 


Discharge for Cause. The Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit held " that an employer did not 
engage in an unfair labor practice by failing to 
reinstate two union employees after a strike in 
which, while on the picket line, they had hurled 
obnoxious and offensive epithets at nonstrikers. 
The strike at the employer’s mill arose after a 
union which many employees had joined lost an 
NLRB election for bargaining representative. 
The Board subsequently invalidated the election 
on the ground that the employer’s supervisors 
had interfered with the union. On the picket 
line during the strike, two girl employees were far 
more abusive in epithets hurled at nonstrikers 





United Mine Workers v. U. S. (U.S. C. A., Dist. Col., June 6, 1949). 
" NLRB vy. Wytheville Knitting Mills (U.S. C. A. (3d) June 1, 1949). 


than were other strikers. The strike was settled 
after a week and the employer agreed to reinstate 
all strikers without discrimination. 

When the two girls returned to work in the 
seaming department of the employer’s mill, all 
but 5 or 6 of the 60 girls in the department (25 of 
whom were union members) stated they would 
not work with the two girls. Some negotiation 
followed, in which the two girls refused to apologize 
for their abusive language and the employer dis- 
charged them. 

The union charged that they had been fired 
because of union activity. The trial examiner, 
however, found that their discharge resulted from 
a spontaneous demonstration by other employees 
against them because of their use of abusive lan- 
guage. The NLRB reversed the decision of the 
the trial examiner. 

The court of appeals, while finding other in- 
stances of interference by this employer, upheld 
the finding of the trial examiner as to the cause for 
discharge of the two girls. It held that their 
conduct in uttering abusive language on a picket 
line was not a legitimate concerted activity within 
the protection of the amended NLRA, at least 
when they became so obnoxious that fellow- 
employees refused to work with them. 


Hearings—Due Process of Law. The United States 
Supreme Court held ” that an NLRB trial ex- 
aminer, even though he believed every union 
witness and disbelieved every employer witness 
in a hearing on charges of employer interference 
with union activity, did not thereby necessarily 
show such bias as to invalidate a Board order 
based on his findings. 

Charges were made against a steamship com- 
pany for interfering with organizational activity 
of the National Maritime Union. ‘Testimony 
alleged that personnel officers on certain ships 
had expressed bitter hostility to the union, the 
employer’s president had written letters about it 
to all seamen, and an employee had been dis- 
charged for union activity. The employer claimed 
that it had enjoined its officers to remain wholly 
neutral, and presented testimony contradicting 
that of the union. The trial examiner’s finding 
was that the employer had interfered with union 
activity and had unlawfully discharged the em- 
ployee in question. The Board adopted his 





13 NLRB v. Pittsburgh S. S. Co. (U.S. Sup. Ct., June 20, 1949) 
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findings and ordered the employer to cease such 
activity. 

The court of appeals did not consider whether 
the evidence was sufficient to support the findings, 
but reversed the Board’s decision on the ground 
of bias—acceptance of all union testimony and 
rejection of all employer testimony. 

The Supreme Court rejected the appellate 
court’s conclusion that acceptance of all evidence 
brought by one side and rejection of all evidence 
of the other side necessarily showed bias. While 
such a uniform decision on numerous points with- 
out bias is unlikely, the Court pointed out that it 
was not impossible. The various pieces of evi- 
dence were related to each other and credibility 
of a witness on one point tended to affect his 
credibility on others. 

Although the Court found that the trial ex- 
aminer did not believe all the union’s testimony, 
it held that the record showed thoughtful con- 
sideration and discriminating evaluation by the 
examiner. 

The Gourt directed the court of appeals to con- 
sider the question as to whether the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act or the Taft- 
Hartley Act affected the Wagner Act’s rule as to 
the amount of evidence necessary for a finding of 
an unfair labor practice. 


Secondary Boycott. The NLRB held ® that the 
action of a union causing others to boycott the 
primary employer against whom the union was 
striking, was not within the prohibition of sec- 
ondary boycotts specified in section 8 (b) (4) (A) 
of the amended NLRA. The fact that the union’s 
lawful primary action also had a secondary effect 
did not make its action secondary. 

Two oil companies, Pure Oil and Standard Oil, 
operating adjacent refineries used the same dock. 
During a strike of employees of Standard Oil, the 
company which owned the dock, the dock was 
picketed, although, pursuant to a pre-strike 
agreement between the companies, Pure Oil was 
permitted to operate the dock with its own em- 
ployees. Pure Oil employees refused to cross the 
picket line. A ship’s crew belonging to the 
National Maritime Union was advised by the 
striking union that the dock was “hot’’ and that 


8 Jn re Oil Workers International Union, Local Union 846 (CIO), (84 NLRB 
No, 38, June 6, 1949) 


—— 


Pure Oil cargoes, though not originally “ho, » 
were “hot”? when they reached the dock. Ac. 
cordingly the ship did not pick up the cargoes 
Pure Oil brought unfair labor practice charges 
against the union. 

The fact that picketing prevented Pure (jj 
employees, who refused to cross the line, from 
operating the dock, the NLRB held, was not ay 
attempt by the union to make Pure Oil cease do. 
ing business with Standard Oil within the meaning 
of section 8 (b) (4) (A). The Board pointed oy; 
that any strike, by its very nature, was intended 
to inconvenience those doing business with 4 
struck employer, and that picketing naturally 
encourages third persons to cease doing business 
with the employer. The legislative history of the 
Labor Management Relations Act was held to 
indicate an intention to prohibit only secondary 
strikes and boycotts and not primary strikes. 

The “hot cargo”’ letters to the NMU were also 
held not to violate section 8 (b) (4) (A), since they 
merely stated that Pure Oil cargoes were “hot” 
at the dock, and did not state they were “hot” 
anywhere else. This was therefore mercly a 
notice to respect a picket line on the employer's 
premises. One Board member dissented from 
this part of the decision on the ground that the 
letters implied that, having reached the dock, the 
cargoes were™ hot’”’ anywhere. 


Veteran’s Reemployment 


Seniority— Union Agreement During Absence. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided “ 
that the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 did not necessarily invalidate a provision of 
a collective-bargaining agreement adopted during 
a veteran’s absence in military service which 
reduces his seniority. 

The new provision accorded top seniority to 
union chairmen in lay-offs. The veteran sued for 
loss of wages due to a lay-off within a year follow- 
ing his reinstatement, while union chairmen with 
less length of service were continued at work 
because of their top seniority. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the reemployment statutes did 
restrict readjustments of senioriy rights to the 
disadvantage of the veteran during his absence. 





4 Aeronautical Industrial District Lodge No. 727 v. Campbell (U.S. Sup. Ct 
June 20, 1949). 
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However, the change in this instance was held 
not to violate the statutes, because the new pro- 
vision was reasonable and customary, did not 
jiscriminate in effect against veterans as such, 
and was not adopted as “a skillful device of hos- 
tility to veterans.”’ 

The decisions in the inferior courts had favored 
the veteran. The reason given was that if the 
relative seniority of a veteran was in fact dimin- 
ished as the result of a change in contract, he was 
not restored “without loss of seniority” as required 
by the statutes, whether the change was discrim- 
inatory or not. 

The Supreme Court also considered the lawful- 
ness generally of changes adverse to the veteran 
during his absence in military service. On the 
frst question, the Court said the reemployment 
statutes presuppose collective bargaining to exist, 
and are to be interpreted in that context. It is 
the essence of collective bargaining that it is a 
continuous process, which involves changing 
conditions and change in the benefits aimed at, 
without ‘freeze’ results from a war. Not only 
does the veteran accumulate time toward his 
seniority while in the service; he also benefits by any 
gain won by changes in the collective agreement. 
The statutes give him “the status of one who has 
been ‘on furlough or leave of absence’ but uninter- 
ruptedly a member of the working force on whose 
behalf successive collective agreements are made. 
In this way the act protects the furloughed 
employee from being prejudiced by any change in 
the terms of a collective agreement because he is 
‘on furlough’ but he is not to be favored as a 
furloughed employee as against his fellows.” 

On the question of lawfulness of changes in 
seniority, the Court said that Congress, in requir- 
ing the veteran to be reinstated in his position 
“without loss of seniority” neither defined seniority 


' hor created a seniority system, but recognized 


existing systems. The Court recognized that 
seniority, in principle, reflects the relative dates 
of employment by the employer. In most cases, 
said the Court, seniority rights derive their scope 
and significance from union contracts. In view 
of the variation among agreements as to (a) when 
seniority rights accrue, (b) the area of seniority 
competition, and (c) the nature and effects of 
seniority rights, the seniority principle is some- 
times subordinated, in operation, the Court. re- 





marked, to the ultimate aims of collective bar- 
gaining. Accordingly, the reemployment statutes 
do not make the date of employment the inflexible 
basis for determining seniority rights, in disregard 
of existing contractual seniority systems. 

This veteran’s seniority rights were derived from 
an agreement in existence at the time he was 
inducted. The change which gave union chair- 
men top seniority introduced a practice which was 
neither uncommon, arbitrary nor discriminatory. 
The change tended to benefit both veterans and 
nonveterans alike by the maintenance of continuity 
in union-employer dealings. In the absence of 
any suggestion that it was not adopted in good 
faith or was intended to injure veterans as such, 
the new contract did not violate the reemployment 
statutes, and it controlled the veteran’s seniority 
in lay-offs on and after reinstatement. 


Decisions of State Courts 


New Jersey—Public Utility Labor Disputes. The 
Supreme Court of New Jersey held  unconstitu- 
tional a State law requiring compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes in public utilities, because it 
unlawfully delegated legislative power to a board 
of arbitration without furnishing the board any 
guide as a basis for its decisions. ‘The statute’s 
prohibition of strikes and picketing in certain 
public-utility labor disputes was held not to 
violate the Federal Constitution’s provisions pro- 
tecting free speech, or those forbidding involun- 
tary servitude or denial of due process of law. 
Nevertheless the statute was declared to be wholly 
invalid, since it could not operate without the 
arbitration provisions which were held unconsti- 
tutional. 

A 1946 statute provided for seizure by the Gov- 
ernor of a public utility plant at which an actual 
or threatened interruption of work would jeopard- 
ize the public health and welfare. This statute 
was supplemented by a 1947 law forbidding strikes 
in plants seized by the Governor, and providing 
criminal penalties for violations within 10 days 
after seizure. The act provided for compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes in these utilities. 
One representative designated by the employer 
and one designated by the employees were in 
turn to choose three impartial persons, the five 





1§ New Jersey v. Traffic Telephone Workers (N. J, Sup. Ct., May 26, 1949). 
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persons to act as a board of arbitration. Such 
boards were to arbitrate disputes, hold hearings, 
make written findings of fact, and make written 
decisions, which were to be binding on the parties. 
The law made decisions appealable to the State 
courts. 

A dispute between 12,000 telephone operators, 
members of a union, and the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. resulted in a strike. On the first 
day of thestrike the Governor seized the employer’s 
property pursuant to the compulsory-arbitration 
law. The union and two of its officers were 
charged with encouraging a strike during the 
period of plant seizure. The union refused to 
designate a representative for arbitration. A 
State chancery court upheld the constitutionality 
of the compulsory arbitration law. 

The supreme court reversed the decision of the 
chancery court, and held the 1947 law invalid. 
The court stated there was no violation of the 
constitutional guaranties of freedom of speech 
or other liberties of the union and their members, 
since sueli liberties were not absolute, but were 
subject to reasonable regulation for the protection 
of the community asa whole. The public utilities 


affected by the act, including telephone service, 
were held to be invested with a public interest. 
The fact that a strike was carried on by picketing 
did not make it any more lawful than if it were 


carried on by other methods. The contention 
that the law resulted in involuntary servitude 
was rejected in view of the statute’s preservation 
of the right of any individual to quit work. 

The provisions for compulsory arbitration were, 
however, declared unconstitutional as an invalid 
delegation of legislative power. The statute had 
set up no adequate standards by which the 
boards of arbitration were to function. It had 
merely provided that the board should arbitrate 
“any and all disputes existing between the 
public utility and the employees.’’ The changing 
personnel of boards of arbitration set up for differ- 
ent strikes, the implication that arbitrators act 
not in accordance with fixed standards but accord- 
ing to ideas of justice or expediency, existence of a 
public interest, and the new pattern of social 
conduct provided by the statute, all made the 
setting of standards of arbitration peculiarly 


necessary. 


ee 


New York—Injunction, Duration of Decree. The 
New York Court of Appeals " refused to modify 
an injunction against picketing by a union, 4). 
though the decree had been entered in 1933 

The 1933 decree enjoined all picketing by a 
window-cleaning union against the premises of 
customers of two employers of window cleaners 
The activities enjoined included mass Picketing 
accompanied by violence, threats, and _ intinj- 
dation, concerted action with an association of 
employers in price fixing, and a secondary boy- 
cott. The decree was entered by consent of the 
parties. 

The union asked that the decree be modified 
to allow peaceful picketing. The special term of 
the State supreme court granted the request, on 
the ground that a secondary boycott was no 
longer illegal and that the union had not recently 
engaged in violence. This decision was reversed 
by the court’s appellate division because decisions 
of State courts did not clearly show that a seec- 
ondary boycott for the alleged purpose of com- 
pelling employers to join an association of em- 
ployers to fix prices was lawful. 

Affirming the decision of the appellate division, 
the court of appeals pointed out that this was not 
a judgment enjoining certain conduct, but an 
order denying application to modify an injunc- 
tion. The court held that the modification of a 
decree must be based on a clear showing that the 
evils which justified the prohibition have van- 
ished. Therefore it could not be said that the 
appellate division had abused its discretion or 
that the constitutional rights of union members 
had been violated. Apart from these considera- 
tions, the court stated, peaceful picketing of the 
employer’s customers could not be enjoined 
An act limiting injunctions to not more than 6 
months was held inapplicable, since it took effect 
subsequent to the granting of the injunction. 

One judge dissented on the ground that the 
failure to lift the injunction violated the right of 
union members to picket peacefully. Modifica- 
tion of the decree, he stated, would be justified, 
in view of the long lapse in time since the entry ©! 
the decree and since any evidence had been show! 
of violence on the part of union members. 





1 Enterprise Window Cleaning Co. v. Slowuta (N. Y. Ct. of Ap?» 


June 2, 1949). 
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| in the case of Cole v. Arkansas. 


Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





June 13 


Tus SupREME CourRT OF THE UNITED StaTEs agreed to 
review a decision made by the Arkansas Supreme Court, 
The case involves that 
State’s “right to work” statute, which the Arkansas 
Supreme Court has upheld. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, 24 LRR, p. 97, June 20, 1949.) 


June 14 


Tue GENERAL CouNSEL of the National Labor Relations 
Board announced that he had submitted to the United 
States Department of Justice for investigation the non- 
Communist affidavits signed by three leaders in the 
United Furniture Workers of America (CIO) under 
section 9 (h) of the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947. He stated that the circumstances surrounding the 
signing of the affidavit by the union’s secretary-treasurer 
tended to throw considerable doubt on the good faith of 
that officer. (Source: NLRB release R-202, June 14, 
1949.) 


| Tut NLRB, in the case of Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


and International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers & Mainte- 
nance Men, Local No. 6 (AFL) ruled that the 12-month 
period prescribed by section 9 (c) (3) of the LMRA of 
1947, during which a second election may not follow an 
earlier election for the same unit, runs from the date of 
the balloting in the earlier election. It does not run from 
the date of the NLRB final determination of election 
results. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, 
p. 1253, June 27, 1949.) 


Tat CIO Fut, Emptoyment Commirres, after a con- 
ference with the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
issued the following statement: ‘“The Council of Economic 
Advisers has a mandate and the responsibility under the 
Employment Act of 1946 to propose measures to combat 
the rising tide of unemployment.’ (Source: CIO release 
of June 14, 1949.) 


June 16 


Tae Recionau Director of the NLRB in New York 
City set aside a collective-bargaining election of Blooming- 
| dale’s (department store) employees, won by Department 
Store Union, Local 3 (Ind.), and ordered a new election. 


His decision was based upon charges brought by the Retail 
Clerks International Association (AFL) that agents of 
Local 3 had intimidated employees of the firm. (Source: 
New York Times, June 17, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) and one of its locals, and North Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., found all three guilty of restraining and 
coercing employees, in violation of the LMRA of 1947. 
The Board ordered them to cease such action and to post 
notice for 60 days announcing the cessation to the 
employees. (Source: NLRB release R-203, June 16, 
1949.) 


June 17 


Tue Bureau oF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT Ruiauts of 
the United States Department of Labor announced that 
an ex-serviceman who entered military service while in 
lay-off status has reemployment rights upon separation 
from the forces. These rights accrue under both the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 and the 
Selective Training Act of 1948. (Source: U. S. Law 
Week, vol. 17, No. 50, June 28, 1949, p. 2605.) 


June 20 


Tue Supreme Court or THe UnirTeEp States, in the case 
of Aeronautical Lodge v. Campbell, unanimously decided 
that the terms of a new collective-bargaining agreement 
could take precedence over the seniority granted to 
veterans under the GI bill of rights. The Court said: 
“To draw from the Selective Service Act an implication 
that date of employment is the inflexible basis for deter- 
mining seniority rights as reflected in lay-offs is to ignore 
a vast body of long-established controlling  prac- 
tices * * *,”’ (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
Extra Edition Bulletin, vol. 24, No. 15, June 20, 1949, 


p. 1.) 


Tue SuprReME Court oF THE UNITED SrarTes, in the case 
of NLRB vy. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., decided that a lower 
court had acted improperly in its decision refusing enforce- 
ment of an NLRB order based upon a trial examiner’s 
report. The latter had concluded that the company had 
interfered with National Maritime Union (CIO) organiza- 
tion in violation of the terms of the National Labor Rela-. 
tions Act, and, on August 13, 1946, the NLRB had ac- 
cepted the examiner’s findings without substantial change. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Extra Edition Bulle- 
tin, vol. 24, No. 15, June 20, 1949, p. 5.) 


THE PRESIDENT APPROVED the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
and transmitted to Congress seven plans for the reorgani- 
zation of various Federal agencies. Included was a plan 
for strengthening the Department of Labor and establish- 
ing a Department of Welfare. (Source: Congressional 
Record, 81st Cong., vol. 95, No. 109, p. 8124.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Pure Oil Co. and Local 346 of 
Oil Workers International Union (C/O), ruled unanimously 
that picketing at a struck plant in support of a lawfu! 
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strike is legal under the LMRA of 1947, even though it 
may have the same incidental! effect as an illegal secondary 
boycott. (Source: NLRB release R-204, June 20, 1949.) 


June 22 


Tus NLRB, in the case of six rice mills and Local 201 of 
the AFL Teamsters Union, ruled unanimously that inducing 
railroad workers to withhold their services does not come 
within the scope of the secondary boycott ban of the 
LMRA of 1947. The decision was based upon a finding 
that railroad workers are not “employees” under that act. 
(Source: NLRB release R-205, June 22, 1949.) 


June 23 


Tae NLRB, in the case of Daniel Hamm Drayage Co., Inc., 
and Lodge 1500 of the International Association of Machin- 
ists (/nd.), ruled unanimously that a “referral and hiring”’ 
arrangement whereby the building contractor employed 
only members of the AFL Carpenters Union was illegal 
under the closed-shop ban of the LMRA of 1947. (Source: 
NLRB release R-207, June 23, 1949.) 


June 25 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AFL anp CIO joined those of 
other free trade-unions in a preparatory meeting at Geneva 
directed ‘toward the establishment of an international 
trade-union body. (Source: AFL Weekly News Service, 
June 28, 1949; for discussion, see MLR, July 1949, p. 39.) 

On June 29, the second conference of the WFTU was 
convened in Milan, Italy. This was the first session since 
the executive committee Paris meeting of January 19, 
when the CIO, the British, and the Netherlands delegates 
withdrew from the organization. (See Chron. item for 
Jan. 19, 1949, MLR, Mar. 1949.) (Source: New York 
Times, June 30, 1949.) 


June 26 


Tue Orrice or THe Hovusina ExpepItTerR announced that 
rent increases may be allowed under the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1949 (see Chron. item for March 30, 1949; 
MLR, May 1949) if a “major capital improvement”’ is 
made in the property. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, vol. 17, 
No. 50, June 28, 1949, p. 2602.) 


June 27 


Tue Supreme Court or tHe Unitrep Srares, in the case 
of Farmers Reservoir & Irrigation Co. v. McComb, etc., 
decided that the agricultural exemption under section 13 
(a) (6) of the Fair Labor Standards Act does not extend to 
employees of a mutual ditch company engaged in supply- 
ing water to its farm stockholders. Such employees are not 
engaged in agricultural production, although their work is 
necessary for such production. (Souree: Labor Relations 
Reporter, Extra Edition Bulletin, vol. 24, No. 17, June 
27, 1949; for discussion, see p. 168 of this issue.) 


June 28 


A TENTATIVE AGREEMENT was reached for the Settlement 
of the strike formally called on April 20 by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) in the aircraft-parts Plant of 
the Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. (Souro¢. 
New York Times, June 29, 1949.) . 

On June 29, members of UAW voted, 25 to 1, to accept 
the terms of settlement. (Source: New York Times, Juno 
30, 1949. 


June 29 


THe PRESIDENT aPppROVED the Labor-Federal! Secy;i;, 
Appropriation Act covering the fiscal year ending June 39 
1950. $16,766,200 was appropriated for the Department of 
Labor. (Source: Public Law 141, 81st Cong., approved 
June 29, 1949.) 


June 30 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Colonial Hardwood Flooring Co. 
and United Furniture Workers of America (CIO) and its 
local 472, ruled unanimously that it lacked power to require 
a union to make up wages lost by nonstriking employees 
who are kept from their jobs by illegal restraint and coer- 
cion resulting from the union’s strike activities. (Source: 
NLRB release R-208, June 30, 1949.) 


THE cONTRACT between the United Mine Workers of 
America (Ind.) and the bituminous-mine operators lapsed. 
The president of the UMWA ordered the men east of tly 
Mississippi to work 3 days a week until further notice. 
(Source: UMW Journal, July 15, 1949, p. 4.) 


July 1 


Tue PRESIDENT, by Executive Order No. 10064, continued 
the emergency suspension of the 8-hour day, first author- 
ized on October 14, 1947 (see Chron. item for Oct. 14, 
1947, MLR, January 1948), as it applies to laborers and 
mechanics employed by the Departments of the Army and 
the Air Force on certain public works. The suspension 
was extended to July 1, 1950. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 14, No. 127, July 2, 1949, p. 3655.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of United Elastic Corp. and the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), ruled that the 
employer was within his rights in refusal to bargain wit) 
the union, which had failed to fulfill its obligations under 
a no-strike agreement. (Source: NLRB release R-210, 


July 1, 1949.) 


July 2 


Tue NLRB annovuncep its ruling that the Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Co. did not violate the National Lac 
Relations Act when it discharged 89 foremen who refused 
to perform maintenance work during a 1946 strike. The 
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failure of the foremen to work was “such a serious breach 
of their duty” to the company as to remove them from the 
act’s protection. (Source: NLRB release R-212, July 3, 


1949.) 


Tue NLRB aNNouncen that it had set aside the results of 
a representation election under the LMRA of 1947 at the 
American Zine Co. plant at Fairmont City, Ill. The 
Board held that agents of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO), which was not on the 
ballot, had “threatened and coerced”’ employees before 
they voted. (Source: New York Times, July 3, 1949.) 


July 4 


Tae NLRB, in the case of the Cory Corp. and the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America (CIO) 
announced a unanimous ruling that a public demonstration 
to support a strike is a violation of the LMRA of 1947, if 
the demonstration causes ‘‘physical obstruction”’ of plant 
entrances. (Source: NLRB release R-213, July 4, 1949.) 


July 5 


Tae Unirep States Court or AppgaAts ordered enforce- 
ment of an NLRB order banning discriminatory hiring 
hall practices by the National Maritime Union of America 
(CIO) in the Great Lakes region. (Source: BLS records.) 





July 9 


THE ARBITRATORS, in the Ford Motor Co.-UAW case, 
made a 2 to 1 ruling in the dispute on the speed-up (see 
Chron. item for May 29, 1949, MLR, July 1949). They 
stated, however, that an “absolute answer” is “not 
possible.” (Source: Washington Star, July 9, 1949.) 


July 11 


THe Mripyear Economic Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to Congress as required under the terms of the 
Employment Act of 1946 (see Chron. item for Feb. 20, 
1946, MLR, May 1946) was released. (Source: The Mid- 
year Economic Report of the President, July 1949; for 
discussion, see p. 151 of this issue.) 


Tue CIO HELD a press conference to present ‘‘A National 
Economie Policy for 1949,” which had been prepared by 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. The report calls for 
& positive program of action and states: ‘‘Wage increases 
are definitely in the interest of both labor and business, 
and especially in the interest of the Nation.’’ (Source: 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., release of July 12, 
1949.) 


THe Unirep AutomoBILe Workers (CIO) opened their 
twelfth constitutional convention at Milwaukee. 
New York Times, July 12, 1949.) 


(Source: 
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Special Reviews 


Psychology of Personnel in Business and Industry. By 
Roger M. Bellows. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. 499 pp., bibliographies, diagrams, forms. $6. 

Recognizing worker satisfaction and maximum produc- 
tivity as the common goal for both labor union and business 
management, this volume has two objectives: (1) “To dis- 
cuss the sociopsychological aspects of personnel methods 
in the light of available evidence and opinion,”’ and (2) “‘To 
help set the stage for the further development, evaluation, 
and use of these methods.” 

The volume opens with a description of the way per- 
sonnel #fethods serve management. Here a contrast is 
drawn between “armchair’’ methods of appraisal, and 
evaluation by research methods. A brief history of the 
development of personnel technology follows, covering 
early false starts, sound beginnings, and progress during 
and since World War I. 

About half of the volume is devoted to a discussion of 
tools for effective use of personnel. Opening this discus- 
sion, the author devotes a chapter to criteria—‘‘a measure 
of worker proficiency in success on the job.” Admitting 
the fundamental character of criteria, they are found to 
be objective or subjective and often imperfect. ‘The per- 
sonnel man’s tools are then treated in detail—job analysis, 
recruitment, selection, testing, training, job evaluation, 
incentives, merit evaluation, and turn-over control. 
Throughout this portion of the book, an attempt is made 
to limit the discussion to practical application. 

Human understanding is stressed as a way to worker 
satisfaction, and several methods of attaining it are devel- 
oped. Employee counseling is described as both an 
employee service and a management-employee communi- 
cation system. Two full chapters are devoted to com- 
munications. Size, specialization, and complexity of 
present-day companies give rise to the need for ‘‘two-way, 
freely flowing communication for sharing information.” 
Employee attitude surveys and suggestion systems complete 
the discussion of techniques for human understanding. 





Eprror’s Notg.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 
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In appraising trends in personnel research, jt is cle 
that we have made great progress in the past 49 Years 
But Dr. Bellows points out that “the surveys that have 
yielded information on current practices do not necessar, 
point to the best practice. It is the function of person, 
research to indicate the best ways of managem ont—eon 
sidering the best ways as those which will ultimately reo, 
in the aims of personnel management as viewed by both 
Jabor and industry when seeking common goals,” ‘ 

The volume includes two appendixes intended for those 
wishing to give further study to the subject: one lists 4 
variety of sources for additional material and the ot},. 
presents several tables to show that tests used for selectio, 
of employees can result in improvement in selection eff. 
ciency. —R. R. 
Government Financing of Private Enterprise. By Dougia 

R. Fuller. Stanford, Calif., Stanford Universi, 
Press, 1948. 206 pp. $3. 

Small business has been longingly looked upon as +}, 
breeding place of the maverick entrepreneur who wil 
battle the twin demons of monopoly and stagnation in oy, 
economy. If small firms only could challenge the gians 
greater competition would result with an expanding 
economy and ample outlets for investment. An importay; 
barrier to the growth of small business has long bee, 
thought to be the difficulty in obtaining adequate financing 
Dr. Fuller (Second Vice-President of the Northern Try 
Company, Chicago), has written a careful book on thes 
problems of the small-business man. 

The framework of the book is the need of governmen 
financing, as part of general fiscal policy, to meet the needs 
of small enterprises. This financing should be part of y 
general policy of maintaining high levels of production 
The major deficiency of the existing financial mechanis: 
was found to be its lack of facilities for providing sma)! 
business with equity and long-term capital financing. |; 
order te meet this need, the author recommends tax adjust- 
ments and the creation of new financial institutions. He 
concludes that currently there is no serious deficiency i: 
meeting the need for medium and short term credit. H; 
is correct, however, in pointing out that the availabilit; 
of funds is no guarantee that they will be used. 

Dr. Fuller also points out that managerial advice is 
sorely needed by the small entrepreneur, and that man 
of his problems stem from lack of organization and man- 
agerial skill, —M.H 


Cooperative Movement 


Changes in the Extent and Structure of the I. C. A. By A 
Wossner. (Jn Review of International Cooperation, 
London, April-May 1949, pp. 82-92.) 

Gives statistics for 1946 on number of cooperative ass 
ciations and membership in countries in which the nations! 
federations are members of the International Cooperative 
Alliance, and also data on membership in relation ' 
population. Information is given for some of the countries 
on value of production by retail and by wholesale cooper 


tives. 
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Credit Unions—Basic Cooperatives. By Jerry Voorhis. 
Chicago, Cooperative League of the U. 8S. A., 1949. 
44 pp. 
Contents include sections on what credit unions are, 
the need for them, how they are organized and operated, 
how funds are protected, how credit unions help each 
other, and credit unions and other cooperatives. 


Get Your Own Home the Cooperative Way. By Elsie 
Danenberg. New York, Greenberg, 1949. 182 pp., 
illus. $2.50. 

Account of housing cooperatives and their experiences 
and accomplishments in some 75 places. Also contains 
information on how to organize a housing cooperative and 
on the various means of financing such an association (in- 
cluding FHA and veterans’ housing measures). 


Processing by Frozen Food Locker Cooperatives. By L. B. 
Mann, R. L. Fox, P. C. Wilkins. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 
1949. 48 pp., charts, plans, illus.; processed. (Mis- 
cellaneous Report No. 129.) 


Education in the Cooperative Movement. By P. H. Cassele 
man. (Jn Culture, Quebec, No. IX, 1948, pp. 284-303, 
bibliography; also reprinted.) 

Discussion of purposes of and procedures in cooperative 
education (i. e., acquainting the public and cooperative 
members with the aims of cooperation). 


Organization of Industrial Cooperatives. By J. B. Tayler 
Bombay, India, Industrial Cooperatives Organizing 
Committee, 1947. 71 pp. (Industrial Cooperatives 
Library, C5.) Rs. 1/8. 

Based largely on the experience of the Chinese industrial 
cooperatives (i. e., workers’ productive cooperatives), this 
pamphlet was intended for use in organizing similar co- 
operatives in India. The principles and procedures de- 
scribed are, however, of practical value for cooperative 
workshops anywhere. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Family Income and Expenditures in 1947. By Helen M. 
Humes. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1949. 9 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1956; re- 
printed from Monthly Labor Review, April 1949.) 
Free. 


The Use of Statistical Procedures in the Derivation of Family 
Budgets. By Dorothy S. Brady. (Jn Social Service 
Review, Chicago, June 1949, pp. 141-157. $1.75.) 


Las Condiciones Econémico-Sociales y el Costo de la Vida de 
la Clase Obrera en la Ciudad de Barranquilla, [Colom- 
bia]. Bogota, Contralorfa General de la Repitblica, 
Direccié6n Nacional de Estadistica, 1948. 169 pp., 
map, charts. (Supplement to Anales de Economia y 
Estadistica, Nos. 40-42, April-June 1948.) 

The study covered 418 families consisting of 2,841 
persons. Data are for October 1946. A bibliography of 
cost-of-living studies in Colombia is included. 








Las Condiciones Econémico-Sociales y el Costo de la Vida 
de la Clase Obrera en la Ciudad de Manzinales, {Colom- 
bia]. Bogota, Contralorfa General de la Republica, 
Direccié6n Nacional de Estadistica, 1949. 125 pp., 
map, charts. (Anales de Economia y Estadistica, 
Nos. 43-48, July-December 1948.) 

The study, made in September 1947, covered 270 
families consisting of 1,797 persons. 


Education and Training 


Annual Report of American Labor Education Service, Inc., 
for the year 1948. By Eleanor G. Coit. New York, 
American Labor Education Service, Inc., [19497]. 
8 pp.; processed. 


Occupation Statistics of Registered Apprentices, December 
1948. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1949. 12 pp.; processed. 
(Technical Bull. No. T-122.) Free. 


Vocational Education in a Democracy. By Charles A, 
Prosser and Thos. H. Quigley. Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1949. 575 pp., charts. $6.50. 

This textbook reviews the need for and theory of voca- 
tiona! education, and discusses types of schools, methods 
of instruction, and relation of vocational to other forms of 

education. Revision of book published in 1925. 


Vocational Guidance in Canada. (In Labor Gazette, De- 
partment of Labor, Ottawa, May 1949, pp. 546-551.) 


Workers’ Education in the U. S. Zone of Germany. By 
Alice Hanson Cook. Berlin, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Division, 
1947. 33 pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert Series, 
No. 1.) 

Covers such subjects as vocational education, youth 
groups, adult education, women’s work, and training of 
union leaders. Includes a directory of trade-union schools 
in Western Germany and Berlin. 

Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges 
and universities of the United States. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and Unemployment. Initial report on em- 
ployment and unemployment of the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Washington, 1949. 45 pp. (Joint Com- 
mittee Print, 8lst Cong., Ist sess.) 

Data from this report are given in an article in this 

issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 151). 


The Rising Trend of Government Employment. By Solo- 
mon Fabricant. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1949. 30 pp., charts. 
(Occupational Paper No. 29.) 50 cents. 

The author estimates that public employees, Federal, 

State, and local, were 4.2 percent of all employees in 1900 

and 11.4 percent in 1948. The paper listed, to be fol- 
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lowed by a more detailed report, analyzes the changes by 
types of workers and discusses briefly the factors affecting 
the trend of Government employment. The relative 
increase in the number of public employees is explained 
as resulting from the greater requirements of national 
defense; from the rapid growth of cities requiring a variety 
of public services additional to those needed by agricul- 
tural populations; and from the demands for new Govern- 
ment services such as extensive regulatory activities and 
the conservation of natural and human resources. 


Employment Outlook in Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Occupations. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 69 pp., maps. (Bull. No. 958.) 
30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The ILO Manpower Program. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, April 1949, pp. 367-393. 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 

The program is aimed at preventing mass unemploy- 
ment and organizing employment so as to facilitate eco- 
nomic development and the laying of a foundation for 
social growth. 


Fishermen's Conditions of Employment. (Jn International 
Labor Review, Geneva, March 1949, pp. 319-326. 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 


Handicapped Workers 


Ability Counts, Not Disability. By Henry L. Buckardt. 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., Armed Forces Information 
School, 1949. 4 pp., illus. (Reprinted from Army 
Information Digest, June 1949.) Free. 


Institute on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
Minneapolis, Minn., September 23-25, 1948. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota, Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, [19497]. 39 pp.; processed. 


Official Proceedings of New England Regional Conference of 
National Rehabilitation Association, New Britain, 
Conn., May 4, 1949. Hartford, Conn. (E. P. Chester, 
Chairman, Region I Conference, State Office Build- 
ing), 1949. Variously paged; processed. Free. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Psychiatrically Disabled. 
By T. A. C. Rennie, M.D., Temple Burling, M.D., 
L. E. Woodward. (Jn Mental Hygiene, Albany, 
N. Y., April 1949, pp. 200-208. $1.25.) 


Emplovment of Canada’s Disabled—Veterans and Others: 
Part 8, Assessment of Working Capacity. Ottawa, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, [19497]. 68 pp., 
illus. 

Part 1 of this series of studies dealt with Basic Considera- 
tions, and Part 2, with the Selective Placement Process. 


Employment of the Tuberculous—An Employers’ Guide. 
Ottawa, [Department of Veterans Affairs], 1948. 5 


Pp. 





— 


Housing 


Reference and Source Material on: I, Housing and Housing 
Needs; I1, Economic and Social Costs of Good and Bad 
Housing; III, Who Pays for Public Housing. Wash. 
ington, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Public Housing Administration, May 1949. 41 pp. 
processed. 


Slum Clearance at a Profit. By Edgar L. Jones and Burke 
Davis. (Jn Atlantic Monthly, Boston, May 1949 
pp. 35-38. 50 cents.) 

The Baltimore plan described in this article is not 
substitute for a general slum clearance program. Never- 
theless, the article states, it offers an opportunity of pre- 
venting the further spread of blight by compelling land. 
lords to repair marginal housing, and affords an inexpen- 
sive way to make the worst dwellings more habitable 
than otherwise by inducing landlords and tenants to observe 
basic standards. 


Joint Action Can Cut Housing Costs: An Approach to Cut- 
ting Building Costs Through More Efficient Methods 
and Design, Through Betier Use of Materials and Labor. 
New York, [State Executive Department], Division of 
Housing, [19487]. 68 pp., illus. 

Proceedings of Institute of Housing and Planning 

Studies, New York, June 2—4, 1948. 


Labor Share in Construction Costs of New Houses. By 
Adele L. Stucke. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1955; re- 
printed from Monthly Labor Review, May 1949.) 
Free. 


Housing in Chile. By Robert J. Alexander. (Jn Land 
Economics, Madison, Wis., May 1949, pp. 146-154. 
$1.50.) 

Examines the problem of workers’ housing and describes 
the various steps being taken by the Chilean Government 
to arrive at a solution. 


A Guide to Postwar Housing Policy, [Great Britain). By 
Jean Copeland. London, Labor Party, [1949]. 32 
pp., bibliography, charts. 6d. 


Income 


An Introduction to National Income and Income Analysis. 
By Richard Ruggles. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1949. 349 pp., charts. $3.75. 

The first part of this book is a description of national 
income, largely in terms of the concepts currently applied 
by the Department of Commerce in its various income 
series. The main text of Part I is described as forming a 
complete explanation at the elementary level; appendixes 
provide more detailed supplementary data. The second 
part of the volume is an analysis of national income data; 
it is described as an application to specific problems of 
the tools of analysis developed in Part I. These problems 
include, for example, the matter of full employment. It 
is stated that the main value of income analysis is not in 
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forecasting the future but rather in evaluating the effects 
of particular forces and throwing light on economic proc- 
esses as an aid in making policy decisions. 


National Income Statistics of Various Countries, 1938-47. 
Lake Success, N. Y., United Nations, Statistical 
Office, 1948. 150 pp., bibliography. $1.50, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 

Describes definitions of income and the concepts used 
in 39 countries, and gives summary data in national cur- 
rencies. 

National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
1946 to 1948. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
62 pp. (Cmd. 7649.) 1s. net. 


Industrial Accident Prevention 


The Film in Industriat Safety Training. By Paul R. 
Ignatius. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Division of Re- 
search, 1949. 119 pp. $1.50. 

After discussing problems in safety training, the author 
appraises the usefulness of films in this process, analyzes 
their motivation, and considers technical problems in 
their utilization. 


How to Organize for Safety. By John M. Roche. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 74 pp., bibli- 
ography, forms. (Reading Course in Executive Tech- 
nique, Section III, Book 4.) 


Explosive Properties of Hydrazine. By Frank E. Scott, 
John J. Burns, Bernard Lewis. Washington, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1949. 
18 pp., diagrams, illus.; processed. (Report of In- 
vestigations, No. 4460.) 


Flammability of Methyl Alcohol Vapor-Air Miztures at 
Low Pressures. By G. W. Jones and F. E. Scott. 
Washington, U. §S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, 1949. 5 pp., chart; processed. 
(Report of Investigations, No. 4473.) 


The Navy Eye Protection—Eye Correction Program. By 
R. R. Sullivan. (Jn Sight-Saving Review, Vol. XIX, 
No. 1, Philadelphia, Spring 1949, pp. 25-34. 65 
cents.) 

Describes provisions of the U. 8. Navy for insuring eye 
safety and eye efficiency of employees of its shore establish- 
ments. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Fifth Semiannual Report of the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Washington, 1949. 213 pp., diagrams, illus. 
(Senate Doc. No. 65, 81st Cong., Ist sess.) 45 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

A part of the report deals with the Commission’s investi- 
gations of effects of radiation on workers, with a view 
to early detection of possible injury. In 1948 the Com- 
mission also initiated extensive studies regarding the 
permissible concentration of beryllium, which is usec as a 
“moderator” to slow down neutrons in nuclear reactions, 
and which causes acute and chronic lung disease. As a 





result of the beryllium studies, the Commission reports 
that “reliable authorities now predict that over 90 percent 
of the hazard can be removed.” 


Bibliography on Radiation Protection. By H.H. Goldsmith. 
(In Nucleonics, New York, June 1949, pp. 62-69. $1.) 


Medical X-Ray Protection up to Two Million Volts. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards, 1949. 43 pp., diagrams. 
(Handbook No. 41.) 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Recommended safety standards for installation and use 
of high-voltage X-ray equipment for medical diagnosis and 
treatment. A section on working conditions outlines 
standards for instructing physicians’ and dentists’ aides 
regarding hazards and safe practices; for maintaining a 
system of monitoring (measuring rate of exposure of each 
worker to radiation), and for health supervision, with 
removal from job when overexposure is indicated. 


Some Public Health Problems in Nuclear Fission Operations. 
By Arthur E. Gorman and Abel Wolman. (/n 
American Journal of Public Health and the Nation's 
Health, New York, April 1949, pp. 443-453, bibliog- 
raphy. 70 cents.) 

Problems of protection connected with the continued 
expansion of the atomic energy industry are discussed. 
Stresses nature of operations and industrial hazards in 
production plants, transmission of radioactive materials 
to research laboratories, and development of protective 
standards. 


Safeguarding Underground Workmen from Noxious Gases 
Resulting from Blasting in Strip Mines. By FE. H. 
McCleary, M. W. Price, Joseph V. Mather. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1949. 8 pp., diagrams, _illus.; 
(Information Circular No. 7503.) 


processed. 


Tuberculosis in Industry. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, 1949. 27 pp. (Medical Series, Bull. 
No. IX.) 50 cents. 
Panel discussion at medical conference held in connection 
with 13th annual meeting of Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion, November 1948. 


Industrial Relations 


Labor and Management Look at Collective Bargaining—A 
Canvass of Leaders’ Views. By W. 8. Woytinsky. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. xxxiv, 
285 pp.; processed. 

The material is classified under five major heads: 

Patterns of bargaining, Wages and welfare plans, Incentives 

and restrictions, Layoffs, and Outlook. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Industry-Wide Collective 
Bargaining, May 14, 1948. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Labor Relations Council, 1949. 87 pp. 
(Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining Series.) $1.50. 

An article on this series of reports was published in the 

Monthly Labor Review for June 1949 (p. 659). 
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Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining: 
Sharon Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers of 
America. By J. Wade Miller, Jr. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1949. 57 pp. (Case 
Study No. 5.) $1. 


A Practical Guide to Collective Bargaining. By Bleick von 
Bleicken. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 
45 pp. (Reading Course in Executive Technique, 
Section III, Book 6.) 


Varieties of Labor Relations. By Benjamin M. Selekman. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, March 1949, 
pp. 175-199. $1.50.) 


Determinations of Craft or Class of the National Mediation 

Board, July 1, 19384—June 80, 1948. Washington, 

U. 8S. National Mediation Board, 1948. 538 pp. 

$1.50, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Compilation of decisions, under the Railway Labor Act, 

in cases of disputes concerning the craft or class to which 
employees belonged. 


Strikes in Essential Industries: A Way Out. By LeRoy 
Marceau and Richard A. Musgrave. (/n Harvard 
Business Review, Boston, May 1949, pp. 286-292. 
$1.50.) 


Human Relationg én Industry. By Charles E. Shaw. Ber- 
lin, Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. 8.), Manpower Division, 1948. 29 pp.; processed. 
(Visiting Expert Series, No. 4.) In English and 
German. 

Covers such subjects as currency reform, labor partici- 
pation in management (Mitbestimmungsrecht), and in- 
creasing of production in Germany. 

Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


Industrial Disputes [in Great Britain] in 1948. (In Min- 
istry of Labor Gazette, London, May 1949, pp. 164, 
165. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


The Transformation of the Collective Agreement in Soviet 
Law. By Morris L. Weisberg. (Jn University of 
Chicago Law Review, Chicago, Spring 1949, pp. 444— 
481. $1.35.) 

Analysis of the change in the character of collective 
agreements during the Soviet regime. It is stated that 
whereas in the early days of Soviet control the collective 
agreement “in theory and practice closely resembled 
agreements concluded in other countries between em- 
ployers and trade-unions,”’ this is no longer true since the 
Soviet trade-union system became part of the govern- 
mental structure. Workers no longer can negotiate new 
wage rates or labor conditions, and ‘‘the collective agree- 
ment functions as a system of legal obligations of the 


—_ 





enterprise and moral obligations of the workers directed 
toward the fulfillment of the national-economic plan.” 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Administration of the Taft-Hartley Act. By Alvin L. Park. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1949. 27 pp. (Publica- 
tions Series A, Vol. 3, No. 2.) 5 cents. 

An attempt to explain, partially at least, some of the 
administrative interpretations and problems arising under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. According to the conclusions jn 
the pamphlet, “some areas of the Act have been handled 
in such a way that some sort of conclusive pattern has 
been established.” 


The First Year under the Taft-Hartley Act. By Harold §. 
Roberts. Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Extension 
Division, 1948. 110 pp.; processed. 


Code du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale (Tezxtes Codifiés 
et Textes Annexes), [France]. Paris, Jurisprudence 
Générale Dalloz, 1949. 791 pp. 


A Decade of Labor Legislation in India, 1937-48: I; II. 
(Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1949, 
pp. 394-424; May 1949, pp. 506-536. 50 cents each. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


A Statement of the Laws of Nicaragua in Matters Affecting 
Business in its Various Aspects and Activities. Wash- 
ington, Inter-American Development Commission, 
1948. 99 pp.; processed. Available at $3 from Pan 
American Union, Washington. 

Includes a 26-page summary of labor and social 
legislation. 


Przepisy Prawne o Ubezpieczeniach Spotecznych. Warsaw, 
Zaktad Ubezpieezefi Spotecznych, 1948. 265 pp. 
Compilation of effective prewar and postwar laws on 
social insurance in Poland. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


The Organized Musicians: IJ. By Vern Countryman. 
(In University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 16, No. 
2, Chicago, Winter 1949, pp. 239-297. $1.35.) 
The first part of this article was published in the autumn 
1948 issue of the University of Chicago Law Review. 


Free Trade Unions Leave the W. F. T. U. London, Trades 
Union Congress, 1949. 15 pp. 
The Trades Union Congress’ policy on the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions is outlined in a 7-page appendix to 
the above report, published separately. 


Rift and Realignment in World Labor. By David Du- 
binsky. (Jn Foreign Affairs, New York, January 
1949, pp. 232-246; also reprinted.) 
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The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor. By Henry 
J. Browne. Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1949. 415 pp., bibliography. (Studies 
in American Church History, Vol. XXXVIII.) $4, 
paper cover; $4.50, cloth. 

Comprehensive treatment of events leading to formula- 
tion of the Catholic church’s attitude toward trade-unions 
during the years the Knights of Labor existed, but limited 
principally to the period from 1879 to 1891. A well 
docuraented presentation is given of developments leading 
to the church’s approval of Catholic workers’ joining non- 
religious or “neutral” trade-unions which showed no 
antipathy toward religion. 


The Trade-Union Role in the Reconstruction of Germany. 
By George Philipp Dietrich. Berlin, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower 
Division, 1949. 52 pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert 
Series, No. 6.) In English and German. 

Covers the relationship between trade-unions and 
political parties and between trade-unions and works 
councils, influence of trade-unions on legislation, collective 
bargaining and settlement of industrial disputes, and coop- 
eration between employers’ associations and trade-unions. 

Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


Omvang der Vakbeweging in Nederland op 1 Januari 1948. 
Utrecht, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1949. 
43 pp., charts. 

Report on the trade-union movement in the Netherlands. 
As indicated in the title, the data are principally as of 
January 1, 1948, but there is general discussion as well as 
some figures extending the information to August 1948. 


Migration and Migrants 


Immigration Laws of the United States. By Helen Silving. 
New York, Oceana Publications, 1948. 84 pp. 
(Legal Almanac Series, No. 5.) $1. 

Deals with qualifications and conditions for entry of 
immigrants, grounds for exclusion, quota and visa re- 
quirements, and deportation procedure. 


Reappraising Our Immigration Policy. Edited by Hugh 
Carter. (Jn Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 262, Philadelphia, March 
1949, pp. 1-192. $1 to members, $2 to nonmembers, 
of Academy.) 

The papers in this symposium review the historic aspects 
of immigration, demographic factors in immigration policy, 
assimilation of the foreign born, and current immigration 
problems in the United States. 


Notes on the Resettlement of Displaced Persons in New York 
State. New York, State Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 1949. 19 pp.; proc- 
essed. (Special Labor News Memorandum No. 19.) 


Conditions of Labor of Refugees and Displaced Persons. 
(Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1949, 
pp. 425-451. 50cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


European Migration Potential and Prospects. By Julius 
Isaac. (Jn Population Studies, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, London, March 1949, pp. 379-412. 10s.) 


Quest for Settlement: Summaries of Selected Economic and 
Geographic Reports on Settlement Possibilities for Euro- 
pean Immigrants. New York, Refugee Economic 
Corporation, 1948. 82pp. Free. 


Minimum Wage 


Report on Proceedings of the Women’s Bureau 14th Mini- 
mum Wage Conference, Washington, D. C., December 
6-8, 1948. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1949. 19 pp.; processed. Free. 


State Minimum-Wage Orders Becoming Effective Since End 
of World War II. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1949. 20 pp.; processed. 
Free. 


Occupations 


Life Underwriting As a Professional Career. By Thomas B. 
Sweeney. New York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 49 pp. 
Rev. ed. $1. 


If You Are Considering Photography. By C. B. Neblette. 
Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Department of Photographic Technology, 1948. 31 
pp., bibliographies. (Vocational Guidance Series, 
Pamphlet No. 2.) 10 cents. 


The Retail Salesperson at Work. By Donald K. Beckley 
and William B. Logan. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine., 1948. 342 pp., illus. (Publications 
in Business Education.) $2.20. 


How to Get a Job ona Ship. By Fredric E. Tyarks and Roy 
L. Pepperburg. Greenlawn, N. Y., Harian Publica- 
tions, 1949. 44 pp.; processed. 3d ed., rev. 50 
cents. 


Professional Opportunities in National Youth Serving 
Organizations. By Robert H. Shaffer (section on 
Camping, by Charles Miller). Pasadena, Calif., 
Western Personnel Institute, 1949. 76 pp., bibli- 
ographies. $1.50. 


Information Sources for Small Businesses: A Selected List 
of Sources of Information on Beginning and Operating 
a Small Business. By James C. Yocum. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, 
1948. 94 pp. (Small Business Handbook No. B-3.) 
Rev. ed. 50 cents. 


Occupations Unlimited. By Edward 8. Jones. Buffalo, 
N. Y., Foster & Stewart Publishing Corp., 1948. 251 
pp., bibliography. $2.95. 
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Personnel Management 


Federal Employees in War and Peace—Selection, Placement, 
and Removal. By Frances T. Cahn. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1949. 253 pp. $3.50. 


Personnel Selection—Test and Measurement Techniques. 
By Robert L. Thorndike. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1949. 358 pp., diagrams. $4. 

Fight of the 11 chapters of this book cover technical 
problems in developing a personnel testing program and 
appraising its effectiveness. The last 3 deal with admin- 
istrative problems in maintaining an efficient program 
The volume is based 
on the author’s earlier report, Research Problems and 
Techniques (Aviation Psychology Program Research 
Report No. 3, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1947), 
but is designed for more general application than that 
report, which grew out of the problems encountered and 
the techniques developed in the aviation psychology pro- 
gram during World War II. 


Employee Merit Rating. By Joseph Tiffin. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 52 pp., charts, forms. 
(Reading Course in Executive Technique, Section 
III, Book 3.) 


“with good public acceptance.” 


Job Analysis. By J. K. Louden and T. G. Newton. New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 86 pp., chart, 
forms. (R@ading Course in Executive Technique, 
Section III, Book 2.) 


Job Enthusiasm and Employee Morale. By James O. 
Rice. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 56 
pp. (Reading Course in Executive Technique, 
Section II, Book 1.) 


Management and the Psychologist. A Practical Guide on 
Psychology for the Business Executive. By Paui S. 
Achilles. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 
64 pp., charts. (Reading course in Executive 
Technique, Section II, Book 4.) 


Population 


Our Aging Population. By Louis I. Dublin. [New York, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.?], 1949. 11 pp. 
Address at annual forum of New York Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, April 7, 1949. 


Vieillissement de la Population et Prolongation de la Vie 
Active. By Jean Daric. Paris, Institut Nacional 
d’Etudes Démographiques, 1948. 208 pp., maps, 
charts. (Travaux et Documents, Cahier No. 7.) 

Demographic study concerning the aging of the French 
population and its social, economic, and political conse- 
quences. Results of a public opinion poll ‘on various 
questions related to workers’ retirement are contained in 

an appendix by Alain Girard (pp. 177-208). 


The Russian Population Enigma. By Eugene M. Kulischer. 
(Jn Foreign Affairs, New York, April 1949, pp. 
497-501. $1.25.) 

The writer analyzes certain recent estimates of the 
population of the Soviet Union, and concludes that the 







| 


estimate of the Chief of Propaganda of the Communist 
Party Central Committee, announced in January 1946 as 
193,000,000, may be the best one, as it was prepared oy 
information available only to the Soviet government. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Career Compensation for the Uniformed Forces—Arm "3 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Public Health Service. Report 
and recommendation for the Secretary of Defense by 
Advisory Commission on Service Pay. Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1949. 2 vols, 
variously paged. 35 cents and $1.50, respectively. 

Volume 1 contains findings and recommendations: yo|- 
ume 2, called an appendix, contains detailed data support- 
ing the findings and recommendations. 

The recommendations were summarized in the Monthly 

Labor Review for June 1949 (p. 656). . 


Hourly Earnings in 10 Industries, Selected Wage Areas. 
September 1947-—September 1948. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 20 pp. (Bull. No. 
953.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 
1948. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1949. 43 pp. (Bull. No. 954.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wage Chronology No. 7: Swift & Co., 1942-48. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 6 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1954; preprint from Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1949.) Free. 


Salaries of Social Workers in Michigan, 1948. By Lily 
Mary David. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 3pp. (Serial No. R. 1957; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, April 1949.) Free. 


Wage Policy for Management. By Sumner D. Charm. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co. in association with 
Modern Industry Magazine, 1949. 224 pp. $2.75. 

Discusses collective bargaining and wage and personnel! 
administration with particular reference to the psychologi- 
cal factors involved. The main emphasis in the book is 
on adapting personnel practices to human motivation. 


Wage Rates for Certain Classes of Civic Employees, 
[Canada], 1948. (In Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, May 1949, pp. 626, 627.) 

Data are for police constables, firefighters, and laborers. 


Local Variations in Wage Rates, (Great Britain). (Jn 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, May 1949, pp. 
157-161. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 

Reviews extent of local or area wage differentials and 
provisions regulating them in collective agreements Or 
wage orders of statutory boards. Includes table showing 
number of grades and amounts of differentiais betwee! 
highest and lowest grades for adult male time workers, 
by industry. 
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Table A-1: 
Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 
Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


Table A-9: 
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Table A-11: 
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Table B-1- 


Table B-2: 


C.—Earnings and Hours 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 
Table C-3: 
Table C-4: 
Table C-5: 


Table C-6: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
Wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 
division 
Wage and salary workers in manufacturing industries, by major industry 
group 
Wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments for selected 
States 
Wage and salary workers in manufacturing industries, by State 
Production workers in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 
Employees in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
Federal civilian pay rolls by branch and agency group 
Civilian Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, 
D. C., by branch and agency group 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected 
groups and industries 


Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries for selected States and areas 

Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries 

Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected in- 
dustries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Earnings and hours of contract construction workers, by type of 


contractor 
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224 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

225 ‘Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 

226 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

227 Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

228 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

229 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

230 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

231 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


E.—Work Stoppages 
232 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


232 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

233 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 

: financed new construction, by type of construction 

234 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by genera] 
type and by geographic division 

236 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 

started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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Norte.-—The October 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review will contain employment and hours and earnings information 
for a new listing of manufacturing industries based on the new Standard Industrial Classification structure. That 
classification system, currently being adopted by a number of Government agencies, redefines a number of industries 
and sets up new industrial groupings. The new series will also incorporate the reclassification of individual establish- 
ments to reflect postwar product or activity, in contrast to the prewar basis now in use. In addition, a new method 
for deriving production-worker employment will be instituted. The revised data will, therefore, result in improved 
comparability with other economic series. Owing to the extensive revisions now under way, it will be necessary to 
omit the June 1949 detailed employment and hours and earnings statistics for individual industries from the Sep- 
tember issue of the Monthly Labor Review. June data are not available, in this issue, for Tables A-8, A-9, A-10, 
and A-11. 

Summary sheets showing all employees, production workers, average weekly hours, and average weekly and hourly earn- 

ings by month from January 1947 will be available after September 1 on request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Such requests should specify the industries for which revised data are desired. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TaBLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 









































































































































y 
Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 
ir 
Labor force 1949 1948 
d June | May | Apr. | Mar Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.’ | Aug. | July? | June 
Total, both sexes 

Total labor ES aan) ae 64, 866 63,452 | 62,327 | 62,305 | 61,896 | 61,646 | 62, 63, 138 | 63, 166 | 63,578 | 64,511 | 65,135 | 64,740 
SS = = => = 

Civilian labor CC Eee 63,398 | 61,983 | 60,835 | 60,814 | 60,388 | 60,078 | 61,375 | 61,724 | 61,775 | 62,212 | 63,186 | 63,842 | 63, 479 

; x cntncncconsesccosusscoses 3,778 | 3,289} 3,016 | 3,167] 3,221 | 2,664 ,941 | 1,831] 1,642 ‘ 1, 941 1 2, 184 

i iniincnddcacnccdsncscosuseens 59,619 | 58,694 | 57,819 | 57,647 | 57,167 | 57,414 | 59,434 | 59,893 | 60,134 | 60,312 | 61,245 | 61,615 | 61, 206 

ona PERE CT Se 49,924 | 49,720 | 49,999 | 50,254 | 50,174 | 50,651 | 52,059 | 51,932 | 51,506 | 51,590 | 52,801 | 52,452 | 51,890 

orked 35 hours or more......... , 924 | 41,315 | 40,761 | 40,761 | 40,830 | 41,314 | 43,425 , 036 | 42,451 | 30,372 | 42,305 | 32,404 | 43, 240 

Worked 15-34 hours_............- 5, 425 5,073 5,913 5, 964 5, 737 . 533 5, 303 8, 469 5,747 | 17,149 4,811 | 12,147 4, 910 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢_....-.......-. 1,525 | 1,778 1, 888 1, 944 1, 876 1, 899 1, 844 1, 877 1, 726 1, 596 1, 447 1, 304 1, 403 

Witha ‘as but not at work §____. 2,051 | 1, 554 1, 438 1, 585 1, 730 1, 907 1, 488 1, 549 1, 583 2,472 4, 239 6, 508 2, 348 

PE Sa eee 9, 696 8, 974 7, 820 7, 393 6, 993 6, 763 7, 375 7, 961 8, 627 8, 723 8, 444 9, 163 9, 396 

Worked 35 hours or more_.......- 7,400 | 7,159 5, 656 4,973 4, 591 4, 298 5, 235 5, 485 6, 811 6, 705 6, 122 7,011 7, 390 

Worked 15-34 hours. _..........-. 1,952 | 1,474 1,7 1, 833 1, 776 1, 725 1, 680 1, 997 1, 455 1, 636 1, 669 1, 767 1, 669 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢.............. 228 211 243 357 367 392 265 279 223 218 249 203 182 

With a job but not at work #___.. 116 130 221 231 260 345 196 201 140 165 405 184 154 

Males 

i nicaccatsnteesantiiiacdedice 46,282 | 45,337 45,143 | 45,000 | 44,721 | 44,614 | 45,012 | 45,182 | 45,220 | 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 | 46,039 
== == ————— fb} — —— — — 9 § — —_____- 4} __ _~ 4} _— _— — _-} 

CO GENER GIIED...nocecccucecevccuscecceses 44, 832 | 43,886 | 43,668 | 43,525 | 43,229 | 43,161 | 43,573 | 43,782 | 43,851 | 44,101 | 45,215 | 45,437 | 44,704 

ES cacinccmbabneibampeniiastahsonihaion 2,598 | 2,366 2, 205 2, 433 2,417 2,011 1,411 . 1, 188 1, 251 1, 326 1, 448 1, 375 

th idkcnntcuicctindabaimbadmas 42,233 | 41,521 | 41,463 | 41,002 | 40,812 | 41,150 | 42,162 | 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 | 43,889 | 43,089 | 43, 420 

SINE c nocdccocesscddacesec 34,796 | 34,411 | 34,714 | 34,622 | 34,689 | 35,193 | 35,901 | 36,079 | 36,016 | 35,960 | 36,836 | 36,633 | 36, 162 

Worked 365 hours or more.......-- 29, 889 | 29,813 , 29,621 | 29,425 | 29,425 | 20,888 | 31,469 | 20,442 | 31,081 | 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 | 31, 700 

Worked 15-34 hours._..........-- 3, 004 2, 766 3, 237 3, 286 3, 199 3, 075 2, 678 4,719 8, 092 | 10,577 2, 599 7, 766 2, 535 

Worked 1-14 bours ¢_.__.........- 629 780 825 802 R25 879 763 808 711 646 563 563 £97 

With a job but not at work *.___. 1, 274 1,052 | 1,032 1, 109 1, 239 1, 352 1, 082 1, 110 1, 132 1, 622 2, 448 3, 962 1, 332 

TETAS TEA 7, 438 7,109 6,749 6, 470 6, 123 5, 957 6,171 6, 472 6, 747 6, 890 7, 053 7, 356 7, 257 

Worked 35 hours or more____....- 6, 453 6, 249 5, 372 4, 738 4, 344 4, 102 4,813 5, 007 5, 772 5, 858 5, 663 6, 152 6, 310 

Worked 15-34 hours. ............- 731 610 1,023 1, 204 1, 263 1, 261 1, 046 1, 120 738 743 882 903 707 

Worked 1-14 hours ¢4___..........- 148 134 | 153 223 270 275 143 163 124 138 179 145 111 

With a job but not at work ____- 105 115 | 201 216 246 318 170 182 114 151 330 157 129 

Females 
| 

ES ES ee 18,584 | 18,115 | 17,184 | 17,305 | 17,175 16, 932 | 17,816 | 17,956 | 17,937 | 18,125 | 17, 18,420 | 18, 701 

ES Sa See a 18, 566 18,097 | 17,167 | 17,289 | 17,159 | 16,917 | 17,802 | 17,942 | 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,971 | 18, 40 18, 685 

RA TN: I 1, 180 923 811 734 814 653 530 600 554 648 615 779 R09 

CS RS ee 17, 386 | 17,173 | 16,356 | 16,555 | 16,355 | 16,264 | 17,272 | 17,342 | 17,371 | 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 | 17,876 

0 ee eee 15,128 | 15,309 | 15,285 | 15,632 | 15,485 | 15,458 | 16,068 | 15,853 | 15,490 | 15,630 | 15,965 | 15,819 | 16, 737 

orked 35 hours or more......-.-- 11,035 11,502 | 11,140 | 11,336 | 11,405 | 11,426 | 11,956 | 10, 594 | 11,370 7, 257 | 11,07 8, O04 11, 640 

Worked 15-34 hours.............- 2,421 | 2,307 | 2,676) 2,678 | 2,538 | 2,458) 2,625 | 3,750 | 2,655| 6,572 | 2,212 |) 4,381] 2,375 

Worked 1-14 hours 4__............ 806 998 1, 063 1, 142 1,051 ], 020 1, 081 1, 069 1,015 950 RR4 831 806 

With a job but not at work §___.. 777 502 406 476 491 555 406 439 451 850 , 791 2, 546 1,016 

ERB A A EE 2, 258 1, 865 1,071 923 87 806 1, 204 1, 489 1, 880 1, 833 1, 391 1, 807 2, 139 

Worked 35 hours or more.......-- 947 910 284 235 247 197 422 478 1, 039 847 459 859 1, 080 

Worked 15-34 hours_._......-.... 1, 221 &64 677 539 513 464 634 877 717 893 787 8H4 962 

Worked 1-14 hours 4____.......... 80 77 90 134 97 117 122 116 99 80 70 58 71 

With a job but not at work §._..- ll 15 20 15 14 27 26 19 26 14 75 27 26 


















































! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 


where the quantities shown are a 
estimates should be used with caution. All 


small. 


Therefore, the smaller 
data exclude persons in institu- 


tions. Because of rounding. the individua! figures do not necessarily add to 


group totals. 
+ Census 


survey week contains legal holiday. 


§ Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
+ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 


within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Notrre.— Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A-2 through A-15 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 





graphed release, ‘Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,’’ which is available upon request. 
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TABLE A-2: Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division 1 










































































{In thousands} 
1949 1948 | Annual 
v 
Industry division . 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Bateh engtegset..cawcdsousadbebseiaieees 43,736 |43, 666 /43, 939 |43, 893 |44,019 /44, 350 /46, 088 |45, 739 |45,877 |45, 889 |45, 478 |45,098 |45,009 |42,042 | 30, 287 
oS | —S—s SaQc | ———= | —S=— ee, 
| ee eT eee 15, 061 |15, 080 |15, 332 |15,625 |15,777 |15, 890 |16, 283 |16, 461 |16, 507 |16, 697 |16, 441 |16,172 |16,115 |17,381 | 10, o7. 
ST enicmandininn poupiatiittemeitliiinitiiniadid 913 GOK 919 914 922 925 939 938 41 948 952 922 950 917 "B45 
ON “SERS SE Se hike = 7 79 80 80 81 82 82 82 82 82 83 81 82 83 8g 
Bituminous coal. ................----.. 401 398 407 409 417 419; 423 421 422; 426; 426) 3895) 426) 437 3KK 
DEORE: die cchtinebibtindiiindlinenitilikadiiped 101 104 106 105 104 100 101 99 103 100 99 103 104 126 103 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. ........... 91 91 91 87 85 87 93 95 96 98 98 97 97 # 76 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duetion ! ee i Sera ees 241 236 235 233 235 237 240 241 238 242 246 246 241 181 189 
Contract construction *. . ............--.-.- 2,081 | 2,016 | 1,941 | 1,841 | 1,820 | 1,906 | 2,079 | 2,162 | 2,206 | 2,239 | 2,253 | 2,219 | 2,173 | 1,567) 1, 15% 
Transportation and public utilities......... , 984 | 3,952 | 3,929 | 3,912 | 3,956 | 3,978 | 4,066 | 4,066 | 4,001 | 4,002 | 4,139 | 4,136 | 4,105 | 3,619 | 2 919 
Transportation... .... iinebdodddaiia -«-| 2, 725 702 | 2,679 | 2,663 | 2,703 | 2,729 | 2,809 | 2,809 | 2, 836 832 | 2,869 | 2,873 | 2,860 | 2,746 | 2 (9 
Commuonileation. .......-.-. paabbdedndil 728 728 731 732 736 734 740 740 740 741 747 745 734 488 391 
Other public utilities..................- 531 522 519 517 517 515 517 517 515 519 523 618 611 885 44) 
GED. spctimanoeeese sGeckiiliidhedadiiiadians 9, 520 | 9,535 | 9,683 | 9,525 | 9, 513 | 9,625 |10,381 [10,034 | 9,889 | 9,733 | 9,660 | 9,646 | 9,670 | 7,322 | 6, 75 
| ty elie lee A aE BO 6 BESS 1,753 | 1,740 | 1,728 | 1,717 | 1,712 | 1,716 | 1,722 | 1,720 | 1,723 | 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,726 | 1,401 | 1, 329 
ST TE PIT SS BRS 4,641 | 4,665 | 4,634 | 4,597 | 4, 4, 549 | 4,624 | 4,644 | 4,641 | 4,647 | 4,622 | 4,645 | 4,663 | 3,786 | 3. 208 
GEE... ccintiniincndbantibeiccndiiadinnds 5,783 | 6,820 | 5,773 | 5,762 | 5,759 | 5,761 | 5,904 | 5,714 | 5,780 | 5,801 | 5,650 | 5,604 | 5,607 | 6,049 | 3, ga7 
Federal. aipbescstdtibenncntiiiendahe 1,909 | 1,808 | 1,885 | 1,877 | 1,877 | 1,876 | 2,156 | 1,856 | 1,875 | 1,873 | 1,855 | 1,837 | 1,804 | 2,875 ROR 
SSE Wee ccccecthboccastinikcoses 3,874 | 3,922 | 3,888 | 3, 3, 882 | 3,885 | 3,838 | 3,858 | 3,914 | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3,767 | 3,803 | 3,174 | 3, oR9 








'The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and therefore differ from employment information obtained by 


hold interviews, such as the Monthly 
in several important respects. 


eport on the Labor Force (ta 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics data cover 


house- 


1 


e A-1) 


all fnil- and part-time wage and salary workers in private nonagricultural 
establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during the pay 
period ending just before the first of the month, and in State and local govern- 
ment during the pay weriod ending on or just before the last of the month. 


Persons who wor 


ecPin more than one establishment during the reporting 


period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-employed per- 


sons, domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and 
Data have been adjusted to leve 


forces are excluded. 


ane of the armed 
indicated by Federal 


Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1949 


bench-mark levels, pnp | providing consistent series. 
most recent months are subj 


ect to revision. 


2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 
+ These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity js 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
om & mee series presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 


} lication, 
or 


Data for the three 


which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 


ce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con. 
An article presenting this other construction employment 


struction firms. 


series ap 


quarter 


peared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and wil! appear 
y thereafter, 


TABLE A-3: Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group! 


{In thousands] 






































Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Major industry group _ 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Be  adeeocendactoantatanen 15, 061 |15, 030 |15, 332 |15,625 |15, 777 |15, 890 |16, 283 |16, 461 |16, 507 {16,697 [16,441 {16,172 {16,115 {17,381 | 10,078 
UE RS Be Be 7,4 7,451 | 7,656 | 7,807 | 7,898 | 8,005 | 8, 222 | 8, 8,318 | 8,204 | 8,188 | 8,165 | 8,122 |10, 297 4, 357 
NOGGUIONIS BOCES. « coccocccesccccccsee 7,631 | 7,579 | 7,676 | 7,818 | 7,879 | 7,885 | 8,061 | 8,158 | 8, 8, 403 | 8,253 | 8,007 | 7,993 | 7,084 | 5,720 
SS | ese | sss | SS |e eee = 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1,708 | 1,736 | 1,787 | 1,836 | 1,868 | 1,892 | 1,935 | 1,952 | 1,955 | 1,945 | 1,928 | 1,897 | 1,904 | 2,034 1,17! 
DOE T TERE ie. chonanbonsdéanonbuie 631 640 664 684 699 715 730 735 731 725 716 714 726 914 355 
Machinery, except electrical. .............. 1,338 | 1,387 | 1,441 | 1,487 | 1, 515 | 1,536 | 1,560 | 1, 563 | 1,560 | 1,569 | 1, 564 | 1,571 | 1,577 | 1, 585 690 
‘Transportation equipment, except automo- 
biles PS) SEES. SD. aE A 547 554 565 575 577 588 588 583 572 542 561 562 | 2,951 193 
SEND. onc abdececuhonboccngnescocones 958 902 961 960 952 07 9RO 977 QR2 985 953 gS4 918 845 466 
Nonferrous metals and their products...... 409 413 425 439 449 455 468 474 473 469 465 457 469 525 283 
Lumber and timber basic products.........| 846 825 803 799 793 800 870 908 918 930 930 912 8&1 589 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products... 503 503 513 518 527 529 552 562 562 558 552 542 550 429 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 490 491 497 509 618 526 539 544 545 541 538 527 535 422 349 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures....... 2... 2 nee-ene-eence-o---«-| 1,205 | 1,206 | 1,219 | 1,272 | 1,313 | 1,323 | 1,358 | 1,368 | 1,371 | 1,384 | 1,307 | 1,364 | 1,418 | 1,330! 1,235 
Apparel and other finished textile products.| 1,231 | 1,244 | 1,307 | 1,365 | 1,366 | 1,310 | 1,327 | 1,340 | 1,353 | 1,348 | 1,329 | 1,235 | 1,263 | 1,080; 8 
Leather and leather products............. 397 388 403 412 412 410 409 408 421 425 429 421 419 378 383 
FOOG 000. one nen ne nnneneeeneen-e-| 1,814 | 1,740 | 1,707 | 1,604 | 1,604 | 1,723 | 1,792 | 1,840 | 1,931 | 2,069 | 1,957 | 1,903 | 1,786 | 1,418 | 1,192 
Tobacco manufactures....................- 97 96 95 96 96 96 100 103 103 101 99 96 os 103 105 
Paper and allied a oe a hol 460 462 464 470 476 481 491 493 491 487 479 476 477 389 320 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... 724 723 7 725 7 729 738 734 735 725 720 716 719 549 561 
Chemicals and allied products.............| 722| 737| 780] 774] 777| 784| 788| 790| 780| 785| 775| 751| 762] 873| 421 
Products of petroleum and coal............ 740 239 237 237 237 238 240 242 240 245 246 247 245 170 147 
Rubber products........................... 219 221 227 232 235 240 246 249 248 246 245 240 243 231 150 
Miscellaneous industries................... §22 §23 534 541 546 551 572 591 597 588 677 558 563 563 31) 


















































1 Data include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the 


pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, Data have been adjusted 





forw 


to levels indicated b 
been 


Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have 


from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing con- 
sistent series. Data for the three most recent months are subject to revision. 


REV 
eon 
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—_ —— 
mn! TABLE A-4: Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ' 
[In thousands] 
se ——— 
1949 1948 Annual 
) Region and State i 
— May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 1943 
39 , —_—— 
— New England: 
oe EE iecelilinndetdneinabend 245 242 243 248 251 264 263 268 278 281 277 268 256 301 
ana ——— a 04 93 93 94 95 99 99 100 101 102 101 101 99 91 
078 Massachusetts.............-....- 1,626 | 1,636; 1,645] 1,662] 1,680] 1,755] 1,728] 1,733 | 1,735 | 1,726] 1,714] 1,731! 1,720 1, 734 
845 Rhode Island........----.------- 259 263 267 273 276 288 289 289 290 286 287 2a9 288 $13 
Rg CINE, codadeedcacasesceese 709 721 729 739 761 781 778 780 780 774 772 78 777 700 
3a8 Middle Atlantic: 
103 SI Wesmdestesedcsecseccbou: 5, 422 5, 437 5, 429 5, 454 5, 481 5, 699 5, 649 5, 661 5, 653 5, 618 5, 559 5, 570 5, 521 5, 268 
7 Oy 2 eee ee ae 1,503 | 1,516] 1,520] 1,523 | 1,538] 1,586] 1,585 | 1,504] 1.604] 1,499] 1,589] 1,592] 1,576 1, 732 
Pennsylvania. ..................- 3,504 | 3,533 | 3,540] 3,549] 3,681 | 3,701 | 3,671 | 3,668 | 3,660] 3,627] 3,586 | 3,609] 3,579 3, 480 
189 East North Central: 
1% IRGIE.. apicwaceasocccecccsccoes- 1,144 1, 158 1, 154 1, 165 1,176 1, 225 1, 215 1, 220 1. 237 1, 203 1, 205 1, 207 1, 197 1,191 
912 THINONS... . ceweese---2-2-ccce-ooe- 3,069 | 3,091 | 3,086 | 3,112] 3,157] 3,256 , 3,228 | 3,218 | 3,195 | 3,185 | 3,174] 38,126 2, 057 
(80) dnd cbasoccccesshscoces 960 959 957 961 971 1, 006 1, 000 1, 003 1,018 1, 007 1, 016 903 77 85 
391 West North Central: 
44) TS ERC a gt EE 780 768 763 767 775 809 813 813 825 R23 813 803 782 606 
P08 ERE * Se See eae rd .| 1,097 1, 099 1, 096 1, 096 1, 109 1, 154 1, 141 1, 150 | 41,140 1, 138 1, 138 1, 138 1, 128 1, O81 
aR9 DC RbhbadknsScccecdecesdess 441 436 434 431 436 457 452 452 455 451 447 447 438 464 
228 south Atlantic: 
IR7 a ctbtidwnsdopcdsoececes 679 683 687 690 699. 7233 723 719 720 714 707 707 698 756 
298 SS eS eS 714 722 726 727 730 7 751 753 749 747 736 742 739 733 
89 East South Central: 
J ee — 716 718 715 715 722 751 749 754 757 756 745 744 741 669 
_ West South Central: 
49 Pt tiistisduibdasahebocbabé 284 286 286 284 289 305 2099 301 300 297 205 206 292 277 
ee SE ee ee 463 464 462 458 460 483 475 477 476 468 466 468 459 436 
i idadavicde -tescebsontesi 1,738 | 1,749] 1,742] 1,744] 1,752] 1,808] 1,778] 1,767] 1,758 | 1,746] 1,740] 1,725 | 1,702 1, 644 
Mountain: 
is Montana. .---- A ee ae 142 139 137 135 137 142 142 143 143 142 141 139 136 117 
n- hes, +. digvocnecsdbenbuat 120 118 117 115 121 129 131 134 133 123 123 120 118 101 
is PLAS. avadcaccacteseceats 77 75 73 73 74 78 79 83 87 87 85 82 75 64 
d I a ee 131 130 129 130 130 132 130 130 133 132 131 130 128 5 
ie CEE 151 153 153 154 154 159 156 155 154 1f4 155 155 155 142 
?- | (ear Ciuc 182 181 74 169 168 184 186 19) 195 189 189 184 180 $187 
it erate Ti tt nadadelllsnanshde 47 47 45 45 46 48 48 48 49 50 50 49 48 55 
ir Pacific: 
, Ee Pee See 662 662 653 641 646 688 692 704 707 693 687 671 648 726 
SS RE EE SSE | 2,988 | 2,987] 2,963 | 2,970) 2,906 3,117] 3,086} 3,123 | 3,162} 3,147] 3,109] 3,078] 3,046 3, 065 
i Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 2 Does not include contract construction. 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, * Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data, 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of ‘ Correction. 


Labor or cooperating State agency. See table A-5 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 
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TABLE A-5: Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State! 





















































{In thousands] 
1949 1948 
Region and State nace) 
May Apr Mar Feb Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. July June | May i943 
a 
New England: 
Maine * siecsconntnia Gan 98.3 | 162.0) 106.3) 107.8) 100.9) 110.6] 1133] 120.4] 121.5) 117.1] 1118] 105.9] 444, 
New Hampshire * sinanbiadaliael 71.3 72.3 75.2 77.7 77.5 78.2 79. 5 $1.2 81.8 82.2 81.8 81.5 80.2 77.0 
EINE 9 desnancendécessueniad 32.5) 33.0) 34.0) 365.0) 354) 363] 367) 369) 37.3) 37.9) 37.1) 37.8) 37.7 413 
Massachusetts... .............-.. 638.2} 655.5] 675.8 | 600.8 | 696.7] 715.5) 722.8) 727.9) 731.3 | 725.6) 710.0) 726.1] 723.4] gas4 
PEE Mcacccctcehtecetiannl finn 122.4 } 28.2 134.3 136.1 139. 5 142.1 142.8 144.7 144.1 144.8 146. 5 147.0 169. 4 
I sayy seer eR Bie 340.3 | 354.4) 367.4] 379.0!) 387.6] 3942) 399.8) 400.6) 399.9 | 30963] 394.7/; 4025] 405.8 504.2 
idle Atlantic: . 
ll RR 1, 706.1 |1, 742.3 |1, 790.0 |1, 809.0 |1, 807.8 |1, 853.1 }1, 884.7 |1, 896.9 |1, 900.0 1, 878. 4 [1,818.4 |1, 842.7 [1,829.5 | 2 115 > 
New Jersey ......... it REE Sh . 658.8 | 675.2 | 604.9] 702.3 | 707.2) 724.7| 740.9] 747.8] 750.4] 743.9 741.8] 740.7] ‘951; 
Pennsylvania...................- 1, 362.7 |1, 393. 2 |1, 429.8 |1, 447.0 |1, 461.7 |1, 498.9 |1, 504.0 /1, 508.1 |1, 508.1 [1,498.0 |1, 481. 2 |1, 495. 4 |1, 489.4 | 1, 579 3 
East North Central: , 
Ohio... a 1, 101.1 (1,131.4 |1, 163.7 [1, 180.5 [1,190.6 |1, 210. 4 /1, 224.6 |1, 226.5 |1, 231.8 [1,224.5 |1, 216. 4 |1, 228.2 1, 221.3 | 1 363 3 
NS ek CO, Be: -anuaae-| 490.7] 612.6] 519.4] 528.0] 533.5] 542.9) 545.8) 551.6) 560.4) 542.7] 544.1] 545.5) 541.9 633.1 
Ilinols..-.- 2... o ose ono oon [ly 125.5 [1,147.6 [1,171.1 [1,191.7 [1,211.5 |1, 234. 5 |1, 242.7 |1, 243.3 |1, 243.8 |1, 231.0 |1, 227. 4 1, 228.7 |1, 203.5 | 1, 263 7 
TAA OLR Rl 900.2 | 925.2) 941.6] 947.4 | 972.9] 988.5) 993.4 {1,002.0 {1,004.9 | 987.8) 996.8) 962.7 | 998.5) 1,19) ¢ 
a ER a 393.2 | 390.0} 407.8) 411.4] 415.5) 426.5] 430.7] 431.8 | 445.9) 4345] 447.9) 429.7) 420.0 442.8 
West North Central: 
Minnesota ?._..._.... a eee A> 185. 7 185. 9 189. 0 189. 7 191.7 197.5 200. 8 201.9 210.2 210.0 206. 6 203.3 190.9 215.1 
lh he i RT 142.2 144.8 149.9 152.3 153.9 155.9 153.8 153. 8 153.9 153.0 152.1 149.8 135. 1 161.7 
Missouri ?. 00.0.0. ..| «828.5 | 330.6] 337.8 | 338.9] 342.0] 345.5 | 347.2] 349.8] 347.3] 349.1 | 345.7] 343.9] 339.3 412.9 
need 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.6 6. 6 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 6.7 5.8 
Pare... ... cassececcnans 11.6 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.7 12.0 12.2 11.9 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.9 11.3 10.3 
I 41.0 39. 7 40.9 41.6 42.4 42.9 44.1 43.6 42.4 43.1 43.6 43.0 36. 1 60.8 
ama ARR a 86. 1 86.0 86. 0 86. 0 86. 6 87.8 87.8 88.3 87.5 87.6 87.6 87.6 80.7 144.2 
Bouth Atlantic: 
i i A 44.2 44.5 44.4 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.2 46.3 48.9 48.2 46.6 46.6 45.8 55.2 
OS ae 208. 6 212.1 215. 6 218.0 219.1 227.7 233. 0 235. 3 242. 4 239. 2 232.8 229. 4 228. 5 348.8 
District of Columbia. ..........- 17. 5 17.0 17.1 16. 8 16.7 17.1 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.7 17.2 17.1 17.2 15.6 
Virginia PRE ATs ' 196.3 200. 5 204. 1 205. 9 206. 3 211.3 215.5} 218.4 217.7 214. 5 211.5} 211.1 210.8 731.9 
RTE TB 120. 2 123. 5 126.6 128 4 129. 6 132.3 132.7 134.1 132.9 133.7 133. 3 133.9 132. 4 132.2 
North Carolina®................-. 366. 5 374.1 381.8 392. 3 394. 2 403. 0 407.9 415.8 421.8 421.5 | 391.5 413.5 414.0 399.9 
Re ee er 181.5 184.7 188. 0 190. 9 188. 8 193. 0 193. 6 193.8 194.3 196. 9 195. 8 200. 5 199. 3 191.8 
IS, «'tinttinediadackeemdiieiiniiill 252. 4 259.7 263. 5 265. 7 266. 6 271.7 277.6 279.9 279.4 280.1 273. 6 276.3 275.0 302.9 
YE a 0 aes Y-- 91.0 92.2 96. 6 99. 5 09.3 99.7 97.3 90. 7 89.9 88. 2 88. 0 90. 0 93. 2 136. 0 
East South Central: 
REE a ee oe 116.8 119. 5 120.2 121.7 122.7 126. 8 128. 6 129, 2 128. 1 127.4 126.8 127.0 125.9 31.7 
— RG ae a Se 228. 6 231.2 234.3 237.4 237.0 246. 6 252. 1 258. 0 258. 1 260. 4 256. 9 256. 9 258. 5 255.9 
I i he OB te 207. 6 212.1 218.9 220. 8 223. 3 224.8 228. 7 229.1 227.1 228. 3 228. 9 227.4 7.2 258. 5 
a ee 75.1 75.0 79.7 81.2 83. 5 86. 6 87.0 87.2 87.4 90. 6 91.3 89.5 88.1 05.1 
West South Central: 
I 71.4 72.5 72.4 70.9 74.7 77.1 79.0 80.2 79.5 79.6 78.8 79.0 77.4 76.7 
OSS See 148.0 147.4 147.1 147.4 148. 6 150.9 152. 6 153.6 155.7 155. 6 150.0 | *148.8 147.9 166. 1 
0 eae 61.3 61.7 62.8 63. 5 64.3 66.7 67.4 67.9 67.2 66.9 66.7 68.9 65. 2 99.7 
- kil REE Oi alas 333.0 | 331.8 | 336.2) 337.9 | 343.1] 353.3) 358.0] 352.8] 351.4] 353.6] 352.9] 354.8] 341.7 424.8 
ountain: 
Montana........................) 17.4] 17.2] 17.1] 169] 169] 181] 186] 188] 181] 180] 18.1] 17.7] 17.1 15.7 
Idaho? eee Oe ee 18.4 17.3 16.8 16.7 18.0 20.9 23.4 26. 0 24.8 20.1 20.6 18.8 18. 1 15.9 
_ | as 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.4 7.1 7.3 6.7 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.1 5.1 
Colorade ees 51.4 51.2 52.3 52.7 53. 5 55.9 59.2 60.2 58.3 56.9 56.5 56.3 53.3 67.5 
New Mexico * 9.8 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.5 9.4 7.9 
Arizona * 15.5 15.6 15.2 14.8 14.6 15.2 15.1 14.8 13.8 15.1 15.8 15.4 15.2 19.4 
Utah? 26. 7 26. 6 25. 9 25. 5 25. & 27.7 30.9 31.6 32.8 29.1 29.4 26.7 25. 2 33. 5 
; pevete ’ 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 *3.5 *3.4 7.9 
acific: 
WOE 6. nctcocecns ----| 170.9 171.8 170. 4 163. 4 163.5 174.5 184.8 192.9 192. 8 183.7 180. 6 164. 2 150. 5 285.6 
Oregon aa 103. 7 102. 2 102. 1 102. 9 109. 9 113.3 118.8 121.5 121.2 117.3 112.8 110.7 192.1 
California ee 701.3 691.3 694.0 704 0 727.1 738. 3 769. 2 802. 9 772.8 742.1 714.1 696.5 | 1,165.5 





1 Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor 
or cooperating State agency listed below. 

* Average for 1943 may not be outety comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industria! Classification 

Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. Data for New 
Hampshire may not be strictly comparable with those published prior to 
the current report. 

Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—-Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Arrenene - umployment Security Division, Department of Labor, 

Attle Rock. 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, Hartford 15, 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—E mployment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. 

ne Employment Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 
Joise. 

Tilincis—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 

Indiana— Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 4. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 

-— ~~ aed Security Division, State Labor Department, 
‘opeka. 

Kentuck y— Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta 

Maryland— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 

dustries, Boston 10. 


Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13 

Minnesota—Division of Employment and Becurity, Department of 
Social Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

a of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 

A nco n . 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—FEmployment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Department of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Phi'adelphia | 
(manufacturing); Bureau of Research and Information, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing.) 

Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, Department of 
Labor, Providence 2. ‘ 

South Carolina—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 10. 

South Dakota—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industria] Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vereen eet Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia—Divisionof Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 21, 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Statistical De ment, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

Wyoming—Employment ty Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE A-6: Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 








































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Al] manufacturing - .........---.-.--------- 11,862 | 11,847| 12,129) 12,404) 12, 561| 12,673) 13,059) 13, 238) 13,375) 13, 488) 18, 245) 12,987) 12,959) 14,560] 8,199 
Durable | SS Seer eee Seen 5,980 | 6,002) 6,188) 6,325) 6,420) 6,525) 6,736) 6,810) 6,822) 6,803) 6,709) 6,681) 6,662) 8,727) 3,411 
Nondurable goods- -.................... 5,882 | 5,845) 5,941) 6,079) 6,141] 6,148) 6,323) 6,428) 6,553) 6,685) 6,536) 6,306) 6,297) 6,834) 4, 681 
————_| —_——. => 
Durable goods 
[ron and steel and their products. ---...... 1,422 {1,449 (1,498 /1,545 [1,574 /|1,597 /1,638 /|1,654 [1,657 [1,648 /1,631 /1,601 /1,610 /1, 761 991 
Blast furnaces, stee) works, and rolling 

So ecw edges sn osegccecanavecececes|us acess 532.8) 642.8] 547.3) 547.6) 6543.0) 543.0) 538. 635.0} 535.1] 535.8) 526.5) 523.0) 516.7] 388.4 
Ger and semisteel castings. _....- 88.0 95.1} 101.6} 105.8) 109.0) 113.1) 115.5} 115.8} 114.9) 112.3) 110.4] 114.6 88. 4 62.2 
Malleable-iron castings. ...............]--..--- 30.4) 31.1) 33.6) 34.8) 36.6) 39.0) 38.6) 38.5) 388.6) 87.4) 36.1) 37.9) 288) 19.9 
Steel castings pe cogce sccncsecocscesescos low cces 61.1 65. 4 70. 5 72.3 73. 8 74.9 75.1 75.0 74.7 73.1 71.8 73. 3 90.1 32.1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings__...........]--...-- 25.2) 26.8) 28.6); 28.6] 29.8} 30.0) 20.9) 29.3] 20.4) 20.5) 28.9) 289) 18.0) 17.6 
Tin cans and other tinware_-.-.-.......|--....- 42.3) 42.0) 42.7) 43.1) 44.8) 46.4) 47.0) 48.7) 60.1) 49.1) 47.3) 44.7) 32.4) 31.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. - ....|--....- 23.6) 25.6) 26.9) 27.7) 28.5) 28.7) 287] 20.1) 28.6) 28.4) 28.0) 28.7) 36.0) 220 
_, o'er, eee 38.7; 39.2) 39.9) 41.1 41.6) 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.8) 42.4 41.8 40.2} 32.8 30. 4 
Cutlery and edge tools................. -------| 20.3) 21.2) 21.9) 22.7) 23.2) 24.3) 25.0) 24.3) 28.9) 22.5) 21.8) 22.1; 21.8) 18.4 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

TE SA 21.0; 22.1 23.2} 23.3 24.0} 24.4 24.5) 24.6 24.7 24.6) 24.6 25. 1 27.8 15.3 
a 44.4, 47.2) 49.3) 650.8) 62.1 54.2 54.1 53.8) 63.5 63.0} 62.2) 52.7 45.3 35.7 
Plumbers’ supplies. - ..................]--....- 31.5} 35.7) 37.4) 39.6) 41.4) 42.4) 426) 42.4) 41.3) 404) 38.8) 40.3) 25.0) 262 
Stoves, oil burners, and = equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified -__._....|.._..-- 56.7) 57.5) 60.0) 61.8) 64.0) 76.4) 87.6) 93.3] 92.0) 88.5) 81.8) 83.0) 60.4) 49.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

MESS 52.0) 54.0) 57.4) 60.0) 63.3) 65.3) 66.1) 66.6] 65.3) 63.9) 60.0) 63.8) 644) 323 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 

A as Se 91.1); 95.1 99.9) 105.7} 106.4) 113.5) 117.6] 116.5] 114.3) 114.9] 116.0) 116.9) 97.0 59,2 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

| as AE ES 63.9} 63.5; 62.9) 64.1 65.0; 65.6 65.8) 66.3 65.0} 64.2) 62.5) 62.8 71.0 35. 5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 

ht detnektetminesriapagesthoseens 9.3 9.3 9. 6 9.9} 10.3) 11.0) 11.3) 11.2) 11.0) 10.9] 10.4) 10.4) 128 7.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets......._|-.___-- 24.8; 26.3) 27.4) 989) 28.4) 28.7) 28.4) 28.3] 28.1] 279) 28.1 28.5) 31.6) 15.2 
Forgings, iron and steel........_.......|...... 34.4) 35.8| 37.0] 37.6] 38.1) 38.4] 38.2] 37.4 36.9} 35.3] 35.1] 34.9] 43.6] 164 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

cE Ee RS TT 18.2} 18.8) 19.3) 496] 19.6) 19.5) 19.7] 19.9) 19.8} 19.7] 19.8} 20.1] 28.4 8.9 
Screw-machine products and wood 

CO 29.7; 31.6 32.9/ 33.8 35.1 35. 7 35.9 35. 5 35. 0 35.1 35. 2 35.9 53.8 18.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums. --....._|.....--. 6.6 6.3 7.0 7.3 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.1 7.9 79 8.5 6.5 
RE TATE ST 22.7; 23.0) 22.9) o9 4) 22.6) 22.4) 22.4) 22.1) 21.7) 21.4] 21.5) 21.4) 71.7 5.3 

Bivetsten! Menebinery . ..................... 459 467 486 505 521 536 552 557 553 548 538 535 547 741 259 
CEE 309.8} 326.4} 339.8) 347 4! 354.5) 33.4] 367.9] 367.1] 368.6] 363.9] 362 3] 367.7] 497.5) 182.7 
Radios and phonographs...............]--..--- 79.9} 8.7) 83.8) gg6) 936] 97.2) 95.9) 93.1] 89.7) 86.9) 85.9) 890) 1241] 4406 
Communication equipment............|--...-- 77.7, 78.7) 81.3) gs5.3) 88.4) 91.8) 93.5) 92.4) 89.7) 87.5) 87.0) 90.3) 119.3) 32.5 

Machinery, except electrical. .............. 999 /1,045 (1,092 1,133 |; y5g [1,178 [1,202 [1,204 |1,209 |1,208 /1,202 [1,209 [1,217 |1. 203 529 
Machinery and machine-shop products-|_-_.... 442.8) 458.1) 476.6) "429 9] 499.1] 506.0) 505.6} 506.7] 509.0} 502.2) 505.9) 511.8] 586.0) 207.6 
Engines and turbines... ................]--...-- 47.4, 49.2) 50.6) 6) 5) 52.3) 52.6] 62.5) 652.1) 6505) 61.5) 62.4) 62.1) 79.5) 18.7 
— TE RS ES ae 59. 5 59.8 60. 7 61.4 61.8 61.6 60. 9 59. 8 59. 2 60.0 61.1 60.4 52.4 31.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 

ET ele Sees 74.1 75.8 76. 2 76.0 76. 5 77.1 76. 2 75.9 72.8 72.6 74.9 76.3 45.1 28.5 
| SEES See 40.5) 41.7) 42.5) 433] 44.1) 47.3) 47.5) 47.6) 48.0) 47.8) 46.8) 47.0) 109.7] 366 
Machine-tool accessories... .............|--...-- 47.2) 49.8) 50.9) 599) 53.5) 54.4) 54.5) 54.7] 655.3) 65.1) 51.8) 65.4) 105.4] 25.8 
Textile machinery. .............-.-...-]---.--- 36.4 38.2} 40.2) 4; 9} 41.2) 41.6) 41.6) 41.6] 41.8) 41.8) 41.4) 42.0) 28.5) 21.9 
Pumps and pumping equipment_______|..__.-- 61.7) 63.9] 66.4) @7' 7] 68.6) 69.4] 60.1] 68.9] 69.1] 67.9] 68.5] 70.0] 92.8] 24.9 
EE lal EE SE 15.2; 15.0 15.1 16.1 16. 8 18.4 18. 9 20.6 21.0 22.1 22.9 23.7 12.0 16.2 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating 

TE ST 37.8 38.5} 40.8) 47 5) 42.4) 43.8) 44.1) 44.2) 44.0) 44.6) 45.2) 45.8) 34.8) 19.7 
Washing machines, wringers, and 

EE SEE AN 8.5 8.4 8.6 9.6 10, 2 12. 5 15. 5 15.7 15.7 15.6 15.7 16.4 13.3 7.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- . 

a EL Se Ae 5.2 15.2 15, 2 15. 0 15.1 16.0 14.9 14.8 14.6 14.3 14.0 14.0 10.7 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- | 

it. dhbagedamtuedebesrnanepsaastirhacend 61.1) 66.6} 72.9 73.8 76.3) 79.3 79.5) 81.0 81.7 82.3 84.3 84.8 54.4 35,2 

Transportation equipment, except auto- 

EE 415 | 421 | 431 | 439 | ggo | 444 | 453 | 453 | 449 | 439 | 414 | 430 | 434 /2,508 | 1590 
il IE ES A Tae 24.6 25.2 25.9 25.9 25.7 26. 5 26. 5 26.6 26. 5 17.2 26.4 26.3 34.1 6.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad___.__- 52.3; 63.2} 55.4) ge 7) 56.2) 56.1) 55.9) 54.5) 54.5) 54.6) 54.5) 55.0) 60.5) 24.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft |.._.--- 

ES SS eS Sa 146.0) 152.0} 151.9 150. 9 151.8] 151.6) 149.8) 145.3) 138.5) 133.5] 130.3] 127.6] 794.9 39,7 
SRST Rataag CLs 28.3) 28.2) 28.7) “og 5] 28.7) 28.5) 28.0) 27.5) 26.7) 21.6) 25.6) 25.9) 233.5 8.9 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding........_|_..__-- 78.8} 79.81 83.8) geo) 87.8) 92.7) 94.5) 97.3) 97.5) 99.5) 103.4] 108.9]1,225.2) 69.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts....... 8.6 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.5) 12.0) 13.6) 13.8) 13.3) 11.6] 10.8) 12.4) 10.0 7.0 

ES RE SO 760 710| 763 759 | 760 776 | 784 | 780 | 782 | 788 763 787 739 714 402 

Nonferrous metals and their products... _. 339 343) 354 368 378 385 398 404 403 399 395 388 399 449 229 
Smelting and refining, primary, of 

i TT ITE A TED 41.4 41.4 41.1 40. 6 40.7 41.2 41.4 41.2 40.2 41.4 41.9 42.0 56.4 27.6 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 

nonferrous metals, except aluminum .|_-._.-- 40.2) 43.0) 48.9) 52.6) 54.4; 54.7) 64.5) 54.6) 64.3) 52.9) 51.9) 62.6) 75.8) 38.8 
Clocks and watches..................../......- 22.4; 22.4 22.8; 2.1 24.2) 27.0 28.2; 28.8) 28.6 27.5 25.9 28.3 25.2 20.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 

©. te Be SA. A ee 23.9) 25.1 25.5; 26.0) 26.0) 26.8 27. 5 27.5 27.1 26.3) 25.8 26.3 20.5 14.4 
Silverware and plated ware............!...._-- 24.5) 25.4 26.0' 26.7; 27.0; 28.0; 28.3) 28.1 27.7 27.4 26.5 27.4 15.1 12.1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 


MONTHLY LABOR 









industry group and industry 


























See footnote at end of table. 














May Feb. Dee 
Durable goodse—C ontinued 
Nonferrous metals and their preeee— Con. 
Lighting equipment - emeaetindin’ 2h. 30.4; 29. 30.9 \ 
Aluminum manufactures 36. 38. 7 39. 40.6 38.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsew here classi- 
nae elie: lt = gE. 30. 32.9 36.4 37.0 
Lumber and timber basic products... .....-. 738 710 720 785 843 
Sawmills and logging camps........-- 601. 5609.4) 6574.4) 632.4 A 691. 4 
Planing and plywood mills.........-... 136. 140.5) 145.4] 152.4) 154.1 152. 1 
Furniture and finished lumber products... . 413 429 437 440 462 470 466 
Mattresses and bedsprings............- + 30. 8 32.1 31.9) 31.4) 33.4) 35.7) 37.1) 36.8 33. 4 
vurakure 8 ~All AE Maced 222. 8 234.8} 240.5) 242.1) 254.1) 256.5) 255.6) 252.5 248.1 

W ooden boxes, other ‘than cigar. and 31.4 30. 4 30.8 31.8 35.1 35.6 34.9 34.4 35. 6 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. - 16. 6 17.5 18. 0 18.7 18.8 19.5 19. 2| 19.5 19.4 
woes preserving... ee 17.2 16.7] 16.5) 16.6) 17.0) 17.0) 17.1 17.3 16. 8 

Wood, turned and shaped .. Ss» aeteendinied 30.9 32.1 32.1 33.4; 33.9) 34.5) 34.3 35. 4 

Stone, clay, and class products... ......._-. 416 433 440 462 467 468 464 1 458 
QO lass and glassware... 107. 109.4} 111.2 118.8} 121.8) 123.2} 122.9 19.7 120.5 
Qlass products made from “purchased 

ht: A MT Pete eit ae 12. , 13.2) 140 - 14.7] 14.7] 144) 13.9) 13.9 3] 14.2 
er ee 26. 6 36. 36.2} 36.4) 36.5) 37.0] 387.2] 36.9] 36.2) 36.9] 37.0) 36.5 
Prick. tile, and terra ‘cotta hes ay 76. 76. 77.3 78.5) 179.9 83. 1 83.5 83. 5 83. 6 83. 4 81.9 82. 1 
Pottery and related products... ....... 56. 58. 50.7 60. 4 60.2) 61.6 61.5 61.0} 60.3) 60.0 57.0 59.0 
Gy “SR eee 7. 7. 7.4 7.3 7.4 7.5 7.8 7.9 7.8) 7.8 7.8 7.6 

Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), 

i ren. .nsecesmeimacdnet 8. 8. 12.1 12.6 14.3} 14.8 14.9 14.8 14.7 14.7] 14.7 14.5 
all ote lls i INE oy A Rah 10. é 10. 10.3 10. 4 10.4, 10.7] 10.7) 10.7] 10.8) 10.8) 10. 8| 10.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other =e 

lO ll Md tee adh JF FF 19. 19.1 19.1 18.9} 18.4) 19.2) 19.0) 19.0) 18.9) 19.0) 18.7 18. 5 
Abrasives... ot. Riche celal SB eeoeeel 17.3] 18.4) 19.8] 20.2) 20.6] 20.6] 20.5) 20.6] 20.5) 20.7] 21.1) 20.5 
Asbestos products. - Oya Ep 6 Bats 20. 21.0 22. 4 23.2 24.1 25.3 25. 8 25.7 24.9 25. 1 24.1 25. 0 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber man- 

ufactures..... 4 1, 087 1, 190 1,236 /|1, 245 
Cotton manufactures, ‘except “small- 

wares. Ap nl eRe as Tunis, 8 454. 6 ' 490. 6 507.5) 508.9 1.4 
Cotton smallwares..............-....-. é 12.3 12.4 12. 6 13.1 13.3 13.4 
Silk and ~~ goods... 98.0; 100.6 114.9 120.8 22.0; 122.4 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 

cept dyeing and ee Gaedy he 120.0) 111.0 144.2 157.4) 158.2) 159.6 169. 8 ; 3. 
Stn tet a ahinedtinaadiadannadibanied . 131.8} 134.3 139. 0 140.5} 142.3] 141.7 143.7 ’ q 
Knitted cloth EE a SEED > ae EB 10.5 10.7 10.9 11.2 11.5 11.3 11.2 oe 11. 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves... 29.3} 30.0 32.0 33.2] 33.9) 32.8 31.7] 30.3] 33. 
Knitted underwear. 4 38.9) 40.4 40.7 43.6) 46.1 47.9 50.1 50.2) 651. 
Dyeing and finishing: textiles, “inelud- 

ng woolen and worsted_............- aa 88.2; 89.8 91.1 92.5} 91.9) 91.5 91.7; 91.0] 93.1 
Carpets and rugs, wool_................ rel 35.7) 37.5 39.7 40.7} 40.7} 40.8 40.0} 40.0} 40.0 
bin iia A AAR, line 10.1 8.6 11.6 11.7 12.0 11.5 13.3 12.3 13.4 
Jute goods, except A, AAS ds 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.3 
CORD GR SU UE cocccasscucchdacces 13.7} 14.1 14. 6 14.9) 15.1) 14. " 15.4; 15.8) 16.2 

Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

NS Ee Pr as 1,063 {1,124 [1,178 180 |1,129 [1,147 /|1,161 [1,175 173 |1,157 1,095 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 268.9) 284.0) 289.5) 200.7) 279.8) 281. 285.5} 296.0) 297.1] 295.7 291.3 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.......... 69.5; 69.2) 68.6) 67.4) 63.5) 66.8) 70.4) 70.7} 70.1 69. 6 ; 72.4 
Underwe “ar and neckwear, men’s. ...... 18.3 18.5 19.0 18.8 17.4 19.0 19.4 18.9} 18.1 17.9 18.2 
Work shirts RE seet=re es ER ne 15.7} 16.2) 15.9) 16.1 14.0} 16.0) 16.5) 166) 16.1 16. 4 16.4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 

| nS EE Ae ERE 426.6) 460.5) 498.5) 502.9) 484.1] 486.5) 489.4) 488.8) 400.3) 478.8) 437.0) 435.4 
Corsets and allied garments...........- 17.3} 17.4 18.4) 18.4) 18.8) 19.4) 19.3) 19.3) 19.0) 18.6) 17.3) 18.1 
a ih ile lt TT. be II 19.8) 22.6) 24.9) 24.3) 22.1) 20.9) 10.4) 22.6) 21.6) 21.7) 19.4) 17.5 
Handkerchiefs ._.. ‘ 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.0 4.9 4.0 4.9 
Curtains, ore uries, and bedspreads. _ 19.6) 20.1 20.2; 20.1 17.6; 19.5) 20.6) 20.9) 21.3) 21.8) 19.1 19. 9 
Housefurnish ngs, other than curtains, 

aA tp EE PTET ie so. 28.2) 27.6) 27.1 25.1 24.0} 265. 26.3) 25.5) 24.8) 24.1) 22.2) 22.1 
Textile (Sh A EE AE INA 23.0; 22.9) 23.6) 24.0) 23.8) 24.1) 2.6) 23.5) 23.2) 22.9) 223) 21.5 

Leather and leather products............. 343 358 368 368 365 364 363 376 379 383 375 373 
EE, RT ARTS 43.7) 44.0) 45.2) 46.0) 46.5) 47.3) 46.4) 47.7) 48.0] 47.7] 47.2) 47.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and hemmpenates 15.6) 16.2} 17.3) 17.4) 17.1] 17.0] 17.0] 17.6) 17.9] 18.1 17.7] 17.8 
Boots and shoes ae eT 220.9; 232.8) 239.4) 239.3) 237.2) 232.1) 220.1) 238.5) 241.0) 244.8) 239.5) 236.6 
Leather gloves and mittens............ 9.3 9.6; 10.0 9.7 9.4) 10.6) 12.4) 12.8) 13.0) 13. 2 12.8} 12.9 
Trunks and suitcases. ................. 13.0} 13.3) 11 9) 11.8} 11.0) 13.1) 146) 146) 14.3) 13.8) 13.3) 13.3 

0 SS a ee ee 1,192 64 1,153 /|1,182 /1,253 306 (1,400 [1,537 |1,418 [1,364 /1, 257 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 194.8; 192.1) 199.9) 205.1} 213.1) 218.2) 205.3) 197.7) 195.2 "196. 8} 201.3) 199.6 
SEE occnnecosonepeccograpecggpeéanes 36.7; 35.5) 33.8) 33.1) 33.3) 34.9) 346) 35.5) 36.6) 38.2) 39.6) 40.5 
Condensed and evaporated milk. ...... 22.2} 20.7) 20.0) 19.2) 19.0) 187) 10.5) 2.3) 21.1 21.9; 22.6) 23.0 
TN A A BR 31.0, 27.8 25.5) 24.4) 23.5) 23.9) 24.3) 26.2) 29.6) 31.8) 32.8) 31.6 
Sti EE TINE NG TOE ED OR RR ELT 38.5, 38.6 39.7) 40.6) 41.4) 41.5) 41.7] 49.1) 41.8] 42.3) 42.7) 41.4 
Feeds, prepared..............-.-.-0..-.'-2s-- 31.3, 20.4) 28.9) 28.9] 28.7) 28.9 28.9] 20.2) 20.3) 20.5) 29.3] 28.7 
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TABLE A-6: Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 




















































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry , 
June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
= —_———————— ——oa e_-— ee eo 
Nondurable goods— Continued | 
| | 
—Continued 
; Food Ca preparations....................|------- 13.4; 13.0; 13.4) 18.1} 12.8 12.5) 13.1) 18.2) 13.2) 13.8) 13.9) 13.0) 114) &4 
; DeREE, .. .crcnceeqeccoceseccoocososecec|o>eo-e- 249.4; 246.7) 244.8) 243.7) 244.4) 251.7) 255.7) 258.0) 283.2) 261.0) 250.0) 247.8) 211.3) 100.4 
Sugar refining, cane..............---..- ~------| 24.8) 26.1/ 25.2) 24.7) 24.6) 24.2) 22, 4) 22.4; 25.0; 25.3) 25.8) 221) 16.7) 15.9 
? Sugar, beet. ............-.--.----------|------- 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.8 5.3} 10.8) 25.2) 26.0) 10.6 9,1 7.6 7 Mm 11.6 
| A ee ee 63.7; 67.5, 68.7| 71.1] 74.1) 82.4) 80.8} 88.9 681.1; 71.6) 63.0) 64.5) 50.5, 55.7 
Severnges, Senalecbelle................|--.---. 42.7, 39.7| 38.8] 387.8] 38.7; 30.5} 40.4) 43.0| 46.6] 49.6] 60.3} 46.2; 322) 2.8 
j 7 i ee ares 78.9| 74.4) 77.7) 73.3) 74.7) 77.9) 80.7) 81.3) 86.0) 87.8) 88.2) 83.1) 564.3) 40.5 
Canning and preserving...............-.|------- 144.9} 138.7) 121.8) 120.4) 131.5) 163.1) 105.2) 289.1) 444.4) 826.2) 274.3) 186.9) 188.5) 150.3 
Tobacco manufactures_...............------ 83, 82 81 82 83 83 87 90 90 88 86 3 85 91 93 
Cigarettes...........-----.-------------|------- 34.1} 33.4) 33.0) 32.8) 33.5) 34.1) 35.1) 35.1) 984.0) 34.8) 83.6) 33.3) 39.9) 27.4 
| | ey, ER re eee, He 40.5) 40.2) 42.2) 42.3) 42.1) 46.2) 47.2) 46.5) 449) 44.1) 41.7) 43.6) 47.5) 55.8 
} bacco (chewing and smoki and 
Tose S eaaaieine : svhadbciimnen om , wccece|------- 7.0) 7.2 7.3 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 7.8 7,6 7.7 9.3 10.1 
: Paper and allied products... ............-.- 371, 373 | 375 | 381 386 | 391 401 403 | 4m 398 | 304 | 388 | 390 | 324 | 285 
Paper and pulp..................--.-.-|------- | 196.7, 197.8) 200.3) 202.4) 204.5) 207.0) 206.6) 206.0) 206.7) 206.7) 205.8) 204.2! 160.3) 137.8 
Paper goods, other.................-...|------- 60.1; 60.2) 61.0) 61.5) 62.2) 63.5) 63.6) 63.5) 62.7) 61.8) 60.5) 61.7) 50.2 7.7 
cndekepconaseancsccnmboonsas|?* o**** | 12.0 12.4) 12.6 12.7 12.8 13.1 13.1 12.9 12.6 12.3 12.3 12.5 10, 2) & 7 
aE aE ene ee | 15.1) 154) 161) 16.4) 16.6) 16.7] 17-0| 17.8 17.8) 17.7) 17.4) 17.5) tt) an. 
ees or 87.9, 88.6) 90.2) 91.9) 904.5) 99.9) 101.5) 99.8) 97.0) 904.8 90.9) 92. 89.6 60.3 
| 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__ 431, 431 431 432 433 436 443 442 442 436 432 430 433 331 | 3828 
Newspapers and periodicals_...........|------- 153.6) 152.8) 152.2) 150.4) 149.7) 152.3) 151.0) 180.7) 149.4) 147.7) 146.8] 146.9) 113.6) 118.7 
Printing; book and job_................|------- | 179.2} 180.0} 181.0) 184.2) 186.5) 188.7) 187.8) 188.8) 185.4) 183.1) 183.0) 184.4) 138.7) 127.6 
J < - “SRA 29.4; 29.7) 20.5) 20.6) 30.1) 31.3) 31.4) 31.4) 31.1) 31.2) 381.2) 31.1) 25.9) 26.3 
Bookbinding TE ee) | 33.4) 33.1) 33.4) 33.4) 33.9) 34.5) 351) 34.9) 34.4) 34.8! 33.3) 35.1| 20.4) 25.8 
Chemicals and allied products_._........... | 534) 849 570 586 5&8 594 597 | 599 600 597 5H 567 574 734 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_.........- MR ew 44.7; 45.0) 45.3) 46.0) 47.1) 47.6) 48.1) 48.7) 48.6) 49.7) 40.1) 49.1) 38.2) 28.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. _.--|------- 65.7) 66.3) 65.8) 66.5) 66.4) 64.4) 64.8) 64.4) 64.2) 63.9) 63.4) 63.6) 56.0) 27.5 
Perfumes and cosmetics................|------- 10.9) 11,0) 10.9) 11.0) 11.2) 12.2) 12.8) 92.8) 12.6) 12.4) 10.8) 10.9) 14.1) 10.4 
* ae ilnihadeth nidsersiasantmennaalt*ooo* 25.1; 25.8) 26.4 26. 3| 26.4; 26.5) 26.5) 27.2) 27.0) 25.1) 9 24.0) = 23.7 17.9) 15.3 
Rayon and allied products._...........|------- 54.8) 57.6) 63.6) 65.2) 65.1) 64.8) 63. 9} 63.9) 63.7) 64.0| 64.4) 64.3) 54.0) 48.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. ..._|------- | 192.9) 198.4) 202.7) 204.7) 209.4) 211.2) 210.7) 210.0) 210.9) 211.2) 202.0) 207.6) 144.5) 69.9 
Explosives and safety fuses.............|------- 25.8; 25.9) 26.5) 26.7) 27.1) 27.4) 27.4) 27.7) 27.6) 27.8) 27.4) 26.7) 112.0 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases. .......|------- 8.8; 8.9 8&9) 9.0 9.3) 9.5 9.5) 9.9 9.8} 10.1) 10.0) 10.1) 7.8 4.0 
Ammunition, small-arms---............|------- 5.4 6.2 6.8 7.0 7.1) 7.2 7.4 7.4 7.5 7.5, 7.7| 7.8) 184.1) 438 
wi TTC RR, “a 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.6) 2.6) 2.4 2.6, 26 2.8 2.7 2.2) 25) 22 1.2 
Cottonseed of]. ................-.-.--..|------- 16.3] 18.5 20.5] 21.4) 23.8] 25.7] 27.2/ 97.3] 23.4) 14.3] 125] 127) 20.4) 183 
(2. nase See 32.0) 38.1) 38.8) 34.1) 30.6) 28. 7| 28. " 28.8; 28.7) 26.8) 25.5 272) 27. 5 18,8 
ucts of petroleum and coal..._.......-- 164) 163 162 162 162 162 164 | 167 162 168 170 17 170 125 108 
sa oP ae wal Ae, kt te SERIE Se 111.9} 112.2) 112.8) 113.1) 112.9) 113.3) 113.7] 107.6) 194.0) 115.9) 117.0] 116.6 _ 73.2 
Coke and byproducts..................|------- 32.4) 32.0) 31.9) 32.0) 32.3) 32.1) 382.2) 32.1) 32.4) 32. 4; 31.8) 381.7) 25.6) 21.7 
Cee MEST 3.45 3.1 2.3; 22) 22) 26 28 20 30 28 277 26) 8) 25 
Roofing materials. ...............----..|------- | 14.4) 13.8) 13.5) 13.5) 18.4) 15.1) 17.2) 18.1) 18.0) 17.8) 17.4) 17.7) 18.1 R.1 
Rubber ae ee a ee 172) 174 179 183 187 191 | 196 | 190 198 197 195 191 195 194 19) 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_........-.-|-- seen] 84.3) 85.7) 85.8) 86.5) 88.4 80. 6) 91.2) 90.0) 91.4) 91.5) 90.9) 91.9) 90.1) 64.2 
Rubber boots and shoes................|------- 18.6] 19.4) 19.9} 20.6) 22.4) 23.5) 23.2) 22.9) 22.5) 22.0) 20.7) 21.8 23.8) 148 
Rubber goods, other. ..................|------- | 71.5) 73.6) 77.1) 79. ¥ 80.1} 82.6) 84.5) 84.7; 82.9) 80.8 79.2) 81.7) 79.9) 619 
Miscellaneous industries___............-.-.- 387, 388 398 403 411 415 435 453 460 451 441 426 430 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment.-_-.-|------- 31.0) 31.1) 31.1) 30.8) 30.6) 30.2) 30.3) 29.5) 20.0) 28.1) 28.0) 27.7) 86.7) 11.3 
Photographic apparatus.-_..............|------- 35.9] 37.2) 387.2) 37.6) 38.4) 39.6) 39.6) 39.7) 89.7) 30.7) 39.0) 38.3) 35.5) 17.7 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic | | 
ed | 95.4] 25.9] 26.1) 26.3; 26.1| 26.3) 26.0/ 26.4) 261) 26.0) 23.9) 25.6/ 33.3) 11.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts. ........-...-.|------- smn Be Re ee 13.6 13.3) 13.6) 13.0) 13.6) 18.3) 12.3) 18.8) 12.2) .. 
Games, toys, and dolls.........-...-...|--.---- | 34.1) 346) 33.6, 33.8) 32.3) 30.5] 46.6) 49.4) 48.1) 45.3) 42.4) 41-1] 19.1) 19.1 
SE tt ciaktincschosces pdplaicadidesecee 11.8) 11.8} 12.4) 126) 12.6] 13.0! 13.1) 13.1) 13.0} 13.0) 12.8) 129) 13.1] 11.2 
CE EEA EE EE | 2 1 2.1 2.1 2. 1| 2. 5) 2.8 2.9) 2.9 2.8 2.7) 2.8 2.8 9.3) 1.0 
| ' ! 














1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked or 
received pay during the pay od ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal 
Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 
bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data for the indi- 
vidual industries comprising the major industry groups with the exception 
of the industries in the transportation equipment except automobiles group, 





have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data 
through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, 
thereby providing consistent series. Comparable data from January 1939 
are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests 
sbould specify the series desired. Data shown for the three most recent 
months are subject to revision without notation. Revised figures in any 
column other than the first three are identified by an asterisk for the first 
month’s publication of such data. 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ' 





See footnote, table A-6. 




































































{1939 average = 100) 
1949 1948 
Industry group and Industry 
Mar. | Feb Dee. Sept 
All manufacturing.......... a a aa 148. 1 151.4 | 153.3 150. 4 163.3 | 164.6 
EE GIDE TRE LS I LR 171.4 | 175.2 | 177.8 186. 5 188.9 | 188.4 
Nondurable goods. ..... dtiitiiadediinasiadiiae b 129.7 | 132.7 | 134.1 138.0 143.0 | 145.9 
4 es [Sees |S —_—_ 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel! and their products_...........-..--.- .2 | 151.1 | 155.9 | 158.8 165.2 | 166.8 | 167.1 | 166.2 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills. ._| , 139.7 | 140.9 | 141.0 139.8 | 138.5 | 137.7 | 137.7 
Greay-iron and semisteel castings..............-. -4 | 162.9 od 170.0 181, 7 = pF 3 
ale ca eeapemmennenn ween, Se tere 233.6 | 234.2 | 284.1 | 233.1 294.1 
Cast-iron sine ES SAS . .1 | 152.3 | 162.8 | 162.4 170.3 | 169.9 | 166.3 | 167.0 164. 5 
Tin cans and ee fl. oo] .2 | 132.3 | 134.4 | 135.8 145.9 | 148.0 | 153.2 | 157.7 148.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. ........ are on| -5 | 116.6 | 122.6 | 126.2 130.8 | 130.6 | 132.5 | 130.3 127.5 
a i. 2 2s  skemennniiboesl wal .4 | 129.0 | 131.2 | 135.3 138.8 | 138.4 | 138.4 | 140.8 137.6 
SSS SEEDED, * ool .7 | 187.6 | 142.3 | 147.5 157.8 | 162.1 | 157.7 | 154.9 141.2 
a lercept tas Diroremncnpmcmemneiae sin: maim | | 3 | 144.4 | 151.6] 152.5 159.3 | 160.3 | 160.8 | 161.6 
0 IR EP LOOT CO Re OI —o a . ' ’ } : 
Hardware.......... > Sag eR silts \.....-| 124.7 | 182.4 | 138.3 | 142.4 152. 0 150.9 | 180.0 
EE Ee | .9 | 135.9 | 142.6 | 151.0 161. 5 161.7 | 157.2 
Stoves, ofl burners, and heating equipment, 
not elsewhere classified......._. ate sosbtialliiin — .4 | 117.0 | 122.2 | 125.7 158. 3 189.8 | 187.2 
Steam one hot-water heating apparatus and 1 | 167.2 | 177.0 | 198.8 on. ose! ons 
steam fittings. .......... addeoepetinsonoabion ee . . 199.4 
Stamped and enameled ware and eoventenne. al .9 | 160.7 | 168.9 | 178.7 196.9 | 193.1 163.9 
Fabricated structura) and ornamental metal- | ol sme lise! wee tle * 
Sa EY See eT eS - o-- . . . e 200, 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim... --| 119.5 | 120.1 | 124.5 | 128.4 1441 | 142.1 164 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................ : --| + ps as a : = : ny 207 
Forgings, iron and steel .......................| . . . . L 266 
Wrought pipe, welied and heavy-riveted._.... | --| 204.4 | 211.4 | 216.6 | 219.9 223.6 | 222.2 318, 
Serew-machine products and wood screws... .. . 7 R cane = : =e wa. 208 
teel barrels, s, an Dl: cademeneoubsbbas . ‘ . . : 
Firearms. ..... ~ ee Wes SRS BEL Pe | .5 | 430.9 | 429.0 | 421.3 414.9 | 406.4 .0 1346. 
lectrical! hi EE es .4 | 187.5 | 194.9 | 201.2 | 206.9 213.4 | 211.5 206. 6 QR! 
me oe ors 9 .6 | 178.7 | 186.0 | 190.2 | 104.1 , ° 201.0 | 201.8 198. 3 272.4 
Radios and phonographs................... aa .6 | 183.5 | 190.4 | 201.3 | 212.8 q ; 211.7 | 203.8 195.3 222 0 
Communication equipment.................... 4 | 242.4 | 250.5 | 262.8 | 272.4 | 282.9 | 288.0 | 284.7 | 276.2 | 260.5 | 268.1 
inery, t electrical........... eer .7 | 206.7 | 214.4 | 219.1 | 223.1 | 227.6 | 227.9 | 298.7 | 228.7 | 227.4] 228.8 | 230.4 _ 
me 3.3 | 220.6 | 220.5 | 236.0 | 240.4 | 243.7 | 243.5 | 244.0 | 245.1 | 241.9 | 243.7 | 246.5 
Engines and turbimes.........................- . .2 | 263.7 | 271.4 | 275.9 | 280.4 | 281.9 | 281.2 | 279.1 | 270.8 | 276.3 | 281.0 | 279. 
aap eae ee ca Ne a ae ae Pe bepiits .2 | 191.2 | 194.0 | 196.3 | 197.8 | 197.0 | 194.6 | 191.2] 189.4 | 192 0] 195.2 | 193.0 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors... |----- .9 | 265.7 | 267.0 | 266.5 | 268.3 | 270.1 | 267.1 | 266.1 | 255.2 | 254.5 | 262 6 
i i .6 | 113.8 | 116.1 | 118.2 | 120.5 | 120.3 | 129.7 | 130.0 | 131.2 | 130.5 | 127.9 | 128.4 
Machine-tool accessories. ..... .............-..- pe .8 | 192.7 | 197.3 | 201.2 | 207.3 | 210.46 | 211.1 | 211.9 | 214.0 | 213.5 | 200.7 | 214.5 | 
ES Ree TENT ieee 4 | 174.6 | 183.5 | 187.0 | 188.2 | 190.0 | 189 7 | 190.1 | 190.7 | 191.0 | 188 9 | 191.6 | 
Pumpe and pumping equipment...............|------ .2 | 256.8 | 266.8 | 272.3 | 275.9 | 278.9 | 277.6 | 276.8 | 278.0 | 273.1 | 275.5 | 281.4 
Tynewriters.......... ind TEs Si’ apa rm | a 8 | 92.8] 93.3) 90.6 | 103.4 | 113.2 | 116.6 | 126.8] 129.8 | 136.5] 141.0 | 145.9 
Cash registers; adding and calculating machines .. 0 | 195.6 | 207.3 | 210.9 | 215.5 | 222.5 | 224.1 | 224.8 | 228.1 | 226.7 | 220.8 | 232.9 
by a = Lommed pewbes 112.5 | 114.8 | 128.5 | 136.4 | 167.3 | 207.3 | 210.6] 210.3 | 208.7 | 209.9 | 220.0 | 178.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and Industrial... ._|------ 193.6 | 193.4 | 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.4 | 189.8 | 188.6 / 186.4 | 182.4 | 178.8 | 178.6 | 136.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ......|------ 189.5 | 207.4 | 210.0 | 216.9 | 225.6 | 226.0 | 230.4 | 232.3 | 234.1 239.9 | 241.3 | 
Tremepertetion equipment, except automobiles... aes -° a8 nah ey =? = a8 aan. 8 oa. = 7 | 
BO EE a a . . ° . le . . ‘ » ? j 
Cars, aoa rie- and steam-railroad............._|------ 217.0 | 225.8 | 231.2 | 229.3 | 228.6 | 227.8 | 222.1 | 222.2 | 222.8 | 222.3 | 224.4) 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines.._|------- 383.0 | 382.8 | 380.3 | 382.5 | 382.1 | 377.4 | 366.2 | 349.2 | 336.4 | 328.5 | 321.5 | 
pO EO RE Tes TTR 317.4 | 322.4 | 321.1 | 323.2 | 320.9 | 315.0 | 399.0 | 300.1 | 243.2 | 287.4 290. 8 | 
Bhipbuliding and hoatbullding................|------ 115.2 | 121.0 | 124.0 | 126.8 | 133.9 | 136.5 | 140.5 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 149.3 | 157.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ..............|------- 125.2 | 128.2 | 128.3 | 136.4 , 194.6 | 197.4 | 190.3 | 166.8 | 154.4 | 177.5 | 
pT Ee ODES. ae OS Wie 189.6 | 188.7 | 188.8 | 193.0 193. 9 195.9 | 189.7 | 195.5 | 183.4 | 
Nonferrous metals and thetr prod uote... saan 154.3 | 160.7 | 164.9 | 168.0 176.1 173.9 | 172.4 173.9 | 
melting anc refining, , of nonferrous 
ey ae ae rs epi ee Se 149.9 | 148.8 | 147.1 150.0 145.5 | 150.0 151.8 | 
Alyn: and sompe -— drawing of nonferrous 110.7 | 128.0 | 138.6 140.4 10.0 | 198.9 —_ | 
metals, except aluminum ..................../------- 1 ‘ ‘ . . 
Clocks and = OS A ST 110.4 oo : 113 : =? -! =? = ; 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings | - - - - - - - 173.6 180. ; . . 
Silverware and plated ware..................../---.---- 209.2 | 214.5 | 219.8 233. 5 228.5 | 226.2 225 5 2 
Lighting cquipenemt el aeons ae ley 3° +e 134.6 | 142.2 | 148.6 155.2 157.3 | 154.1 150.8 | 137 
Aluminum manufactures... ..................../------- 160.0 | 164.4 | 164.2 173.6 163.5 | 167.9 179.5 | 3: 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified . ....|--.---- 166.8 | 171.0 | 175.4 197.9 197.2 | 198.7 193.9 | 
Lumber and timber basic products_................ 170.9 | 169.9 | 168.9 195. 4 200.6 | 200.8 190.0 
Sawmills and logging camps................... Sa 185.4 | 183.9 | 181.5 212.7 220.4 | 220.7 208. 7 
Planing and plywood mills.................. i, 173.7 | 173.8 | 177.7 194.8 192.3 | 192.8 184. 2 
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TaBLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 



































































[1939 average = 100] 
’ —~? 
nua 
re 1949 1948 aver. 
Industry group and industry age 
3 June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
" Durable goods—Continued 
4 Furniture and finished lumber products__........- 126.0 | 125.8 | 128.8 | 130.8 | 133.2 | 134.1 | 140.7 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 142.0 | 140.5 | 137.8] 139.8 111.7 
= Mattresses and bedsprings..................--.]----.-- 150.2 | 154.9 | 156.6 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 162.9 | 173.9 | 180.9 | 179.5 | 171.7] 161.9] 163.0] 105.9 
EL ndinced cbedimupapiebatneseiaeeneeeeeleoaonsé 125.3 | 129.1 | 132.0 | 135.2 | 136.1 | 142.8 | 144.2 | 143.6 | 141.9] 140.3 | 137.4] 139.4 112.4 
Wooden .- other than cigar_.............-.-]------- 110.9 | 108.4 | 107.4 | 108.8 | 112.2 | 124.1 | 125.7 | 123.3 | 121.5 | 122.3 | 125.6] 125.6 125.0 
6 Caskets and other morticians’ goods........-..].-.---- 119.7 | 120.0 | 125.6 | 120.2 | 134.4 | 135.0 | 140.1 | 138.4 | 140.1] 139.6] 135.6] 139.7 102. 4 
0 tt AE STL SRT 136.9 | 137.6 | 133.3 | 131.0 | 131.8 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 136.0 | 137.9] 141.0 | 137.1] 133.6] 98.7 
} Wood, turned and shaped .....................]--.---- 125.6 | 129.5 | 130.6 | 130.7 | 132.3 | 136.1 | 138.0 | 140.4 | 139.7 | 140.9] 136.7] 144.0] 107.4 
l Stone, clay, ne ED PCBs ki pivecesccwiavosees- 141.2 | 141.7 | 143.9 | 147.6 | 150.0 | 152.5 | 157.4 | 158.9 | 150.4 | 158.2] 157.0] 153.2] 156.0] 122.5 
5 EERE ES SE ae eas 150.7 | 151.2 | 153.4 | 155.8 | 159.2 | 164.5 | 170.6 | 172.6] 172.3 | 167.8] 161.0] 168.9 139. 9 
0 Glass products made from purchased glass. --.-|-- .----| 119.4 | 124.9 | 131.8 | 140.0 | 143.6 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 143.8 | 139.1 | 138.5 | 143.0] 142.0] 113.1 
8 RE Ee a a ee Sy 150.3 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 149.5 | 149.8 | 152.1 | 153.0 | 151.5 | 148.5] 151.7 | 151.8) 150.0 111.5 
0 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.............-.-.-.-|------- 132.4 | 132.4 | 133.2 | 135.2 | 137.7 | 143.1 | 143.9 | 143.9 | 144.0] 143.7] 141.0] 141.4] 96.5 
3 Pottery SS eee ee 165.9 | 173.1 | 176.5 | 178.5 | 177.9 | 182.0 | 181.7 | 180.4 | 178.3 177.3 | 168.6 | 174.5] 132.9 
| “pid? ryt Sa eae ee ae eee 142.8 | 147.3 | 148.9 | 148.8 | 150.4 | 151.5 | 157.6 | 160.7 | 158.5 | 157.1 | 157.4] 154.4 91.2 
5 Weliboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
l eral wool. SS eS ea 106.2 | 110.1 | 149.3 | 155.9 | 176.3 | 181.9 | 183.6 | 182.6 | 181.7 | 180.8 | 180.6] 178.5 137. 2 
3 EES re 108.6 | 111.6 | 109.0 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 112.7 | 112.6] 113.4] 114.1 | 114.3] 114.6] 113.3 98. 7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products---__|------- 104.3 | 103.3 | 103.0 | 102.2} 99.6) 103.9 | 102.6 | 102.9 | 102.1 | 102.5] 101.0] 99.6 67.4 
9 EE. 1 DT isamiskobenssibespsans 223.2 | 237.7 | 256.2 | 261.3 | 265.7 | 266.9 | 264.6 | 265.7 | 264.6 | 267.4 | 272.7] 265.0] 302.2 
‘ CS EE ae ee _----| 128.4 | 1382.2 | 140.8 | 146.1 | 151.8 | 159.4 | 162.5 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.9 | 151.7] 157.5 138.2 
’ Nondurable goods 
) Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- 
q CS ER ES SE eae ee ey eee aee 95. 0 95. 0 96.1 | 100.4 | 104.0 | 104.9 | 108.0 | 108,9 | 109.2} 110.3 | 111.4] 108.7) 113.2 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_-_.--.-|------- 108.7 | 111.2 | 114.6 | 117.3 | 118.3 | 121.3 | 121.6 | 122.2 | 123.6 | 124.7] 121.9] 126.1 125.8 
i le a EI RCI ts ts 87.7 | 884] 90.2] 899] 90.7] 93.2] 942] 95.1] 95.4] 962] 95.3] 99.4] 128.6 
Silk and ra rayon i 77.4| 79.5] 85.7] 90.8] 93.2] 95.4] 96.4] 96.7] 96.5] 95.9] 920] 058] 822 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
) Re TT 76.1} 70.4] 81.7] 91.5] 946) 90.8] 100.4 | 101.2] 105.2] 107.7] 106.3] 110.2| 110.4 
| ES nT RE ae NI BST 78.5 | 79.9] 81.5] 828] 82.0] 83.6] 84.7] 84.4] 843] 85.5] 80.5] 8671 74.9 
, ES a es oe 90.9 92.9 94.2 94.9 94.8 97.2 09.3 98.0 95.9 97.5 06.7 96. 8 100.4 
Knitted Suterwons and knitted gloves..........|--.---- 98.4 | 100.8 | 105.2 | 107.7 | 105.7 | 111.8 | 134,2 | 110.2] 107.1 | 106.6] 101.8] 111.5] 117.2 
| SRR AE, ORI --.----| 95.6] 99.3] 99.1] 99.9) 90.3 | 107.1 | 113.3 | 117.7] 120.6 | 123.0 | 123.2] 127.1 110.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
EES RE ae i SR 124.8 | 127.1 | 127.8 | 129.0 | 127.7 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 129.5 | 129.0] 120.8] 128.8] 131.9] 113.6 
I ETT Sree 132.0 | 138.6 | 143.6 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 150.7 | 150.7 | 150.9 | 150.6 | 148.1 | 148.0] 148.1 00.8 
Ee Eee a icoakk Ge 55.9 72.3 75.3 76. 0 75.8 78. 4 74.6 81.4 86.7 80.1 87.0 71.3 
Jute goods, exce eit 0. SET SE A ON | CRRRRES 111.3 | 113.1 | 111.2 | 111.5 | 112.2 | 113.5 | 114.3 | 107.1 | 104.5] 114.3] 1126] 114.2] 110.6 
SS eae | .----} 106.9 | 110.1 | 112.3 | 114.4 | 115.1 | 116.7 | 117.8 | 116.8 | 119.5 | 120.7 | 124 0] 127.0 143.4 
Apparel and other finished textile products__.....- 133.0 | 134.6 | 142.3 | 149.2 | 149.5 | 143.0 | 145.3 | 147.0 | 148.8 | 148.6 | 146.5 | 135.6] 138.6 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified__...._- --.----}| 117.1 | 123.7 | 126.1 | 126.6 | 121.8 | 122.5 | 124.4 | 128.9 | 120.4 | 128.8 | 119.7] 126.9] 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear..................]-- wee 94.0} 93.5] 92.7} 91.2] 85.9) 90.3] 95.2] 95.6] 94.8] 94.1 02.61 97.9 90.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.............-.]-- .----| 108.2 | 109.2 | 111.8 | 111.0 | 102.6 | 111.9] 114.3 |] 111.3 | 1070] 105 5 | 98.5 | 107.4 06. 3 
 SOMR TR, - ot) er Se 111.5 | 114.9 | 112.7 | 114.2 99.4 | 112.9 | 117.1 | 117.5 | 113.8 | 116.3 | 118 7] 116.1 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_____/|------- 149.0 | 160.9 | 174.2 | 175.7 | 169.1 | 170.0 | 171.0 | 170.8 | 171.3 | 167.3 | 152.7 | 152.1 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments.................__.]-- aie 92.1] 92.8}; 98.0] 98.0} 100.4 | 103.4 |] 102.8 | 103.9] 101.8 | 08.0] 92.4] 96.5 88. 1 
EE Ae .----| 77.5] 884] 97.5] 95.3] 86.5] 820] 76.0] 884] 848] 85.2] 76.2] 68.4 91.5 
a ine 99.6 | 103.0 | 105.1 | 103.0 | 106.0 | 107.6 | 108.4 | 104.4 98. 8 96. 2 A 06. 6 113.1 
Curtains, ts nega and bedspreads. ..........}------- 110.1 | 112.9 | 113.9 | 112.9] 99.2 | 109.9 | 116.2] 117.5 | 119.9 | 122.8 | 107.5 | 112.2 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete. ___.|------- 252.7 | 247.2 | 243.1 | 224.4 | 214.5 | 228.8 | 235.6 | 228.5 | 222.4 | 215.5 | 198.9] 197.7] 214.9 
id tn ncaa iedingdesaenh ahaa senens 182.3 | 181.9 | 187.4 | 190.5 | 188.5 | 190.9 | 187.2 | 186.2 | 183.6 | 181.6] 176.6] 170.2] 155.7 
Leather oy ee 101.0 | 98.9 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 105.0 | 104.8 | 104.5 | 108.3 | 109.3 | 110.4 | 108.1 | 107.4 98. 1 
i en 87.4 87.9 90.3 91.9 92.9 94. 6 92.8 945. 4 94.0 95.3 04 3 95.7 02.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_.........|------- 78.0] 81.3 | 86.8] 87.1 85.9 | 85.1] 85.1 88.1] 89.8] 90.7] 88.6] 88.9 06.0 
SS Ee a Ss 95.7 | 100.8 | 103.7 | 103.6 | 102.7 | 100.5 99.2 | 103.3 | 104.4 | 106 0 | 103.7 | 102.5 R9. 0 
Leather gloves and mittens__................_.]------- 92.7 | 95.7 | 100.3 | 97.0} 93.6] 106.0 | 124.1 | 128.2 | 120.9 | 132.1 | 127.8] 128 8] 153.7 
a S| 156.2 | 159.6 | 142.9 | 141.9 | 132.3 | 157.3 | 175.6 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 166.0 | 150.6 | 159.3 161.2 
fh 
EE Ee ee: 146.6 | 139.6 | 136.3 | 135.2 | 134.9 | 138.3 | 146.6 | 152. 9 | 163.8 | 179.9 | 166.0 | 159.7 | 147.1 123. 8 
Slaughtering and meat packing. .............__]-- .----| 144.2 | 142.2 | 148.0 | 151.9 | 157.8 | 161.5 | 152.0 | 146.4 | 144.5 | 145.7 | 149 1 | 147.8 128.9 
ELS ee oe 182.3 | 176.4 | 168.1 | 164.5 | 165.4 | 173.4 | 172.1 | 176.2 | 181.7 | 189.8 | 196 8 | 201.2 165. 2 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............]-..---- 203.8 | 189.8 | 183.5 | 176.7 | 174.9 | 172.1 | 179.6 | 186.3 | 104.3 | 201.4 | 207.4 | 211.2] 182.6 
wd oom ESR SOE a ee Se 176.0 | 157.7 | 144.9 | 138.4 | 133.4 | 135.7 | 137.8 | 148.6 | 167.9 | 180.7 | 186.3 | 179.1 130.7 
8 a ee ee eee See 138.7 | 139.0 | 142.9 | 146.3 | 149.2 | 149.4 | 150.2 | 144.5 | 149.4 | 152.2 | 153.7 | 149.0 118.5 
re .----| 181.4 | 170.1 | 167.4 | 167.4 | 166.1 | 167.5 | 167.3 | 160.1 | 170.0 | 170.8 | 169.7 | 166.5 145.0 
Reeds rare 11 OO AeINNtE MIRE Resets SNrphae 160.2 | 155.1 | 159.7 | 156.8 | 152.8 | 149.8 | 156.8 | 158.0 | 157.6 | 1656 | 165.7 | 155.2| 136.0 
EE a a APE 131.0 | 129.6 | 128.6 | 128.0 | 128.3 | 132.2 | 134.3 | 134.5 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.3 | 130.2 111.0 
SE Eee ee 156.1 | 158.4 | 159.0 | 155.6 | 154.7 | 152.8 | 141.4 | 141.0] 157.4 59.1 | 162.4 | 139.1 105. 1 
ge ES RE ee ae 39.8 37.0 37.2 41.7 45.2 93.0 | 217.0 | 215.2 91 0 78.0 65.0 63.0 86.8 
Confectionery RE a | eee Ce 114.3 | 121.2 | 123.3 | 127.6 | 133.0 | 147.9 | 161.2 | 150.5 | 145.6 | 128.5 | 113.0] 115.8 106. 7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic__......................]------- 179.1 | 166.4 | 162.8 | 158.5 | 162.2 | 165.7 | 169.7 | 180.5 | 105.4 | 207.9 | 210.9 | 194.0 135. 1 
Malt ere. © * Ieee Sdicindnsiiadinaaaiiialdibaiiatsas 195.0 | 183.8 | 192.1 | 181.3 | 184.7 | 192 5 | 199.5 | 200.9 | 212.6 | 217.0 | 2180 | 205.5) 134.1 
Oanning and preserving. ......................|------- 96. 4 3; 81.0; 80.1) 87.5) 108.6 | 129.9 | 192.3 | 205.7 | 217.0 | 182.5 | 124.3 125.4 
Tobacco manufactures... ....................-...-.- 89.0 | 87.4! 86.5] 884] 886)| 80.3] 93.3] 065] 95.9] 98.9!) 925) 888] 90.6) 97.2 
ES Ie ae! 124.3 | 121.9 | 120.2 | 119.8 | 122.0 | 124.2 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 122.4 | 121.2 123.8 
(“ws | OIE SRS 72.5 71.9 75.6 75.8 75. 5 80.9 84.5 83. 2 80.5 78.9 74.7 78.1 85.0 
T (chewing and smoking) and snuff_....'......- 69.6) 71.2] 726| 7471! 77.1! 78.0] 77.2| 78.6) 77.7 | 77.2) 75.6) 76.1 92. 5 


See footnote, table A-6. 
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TABLE A~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continueg 



























































































































































[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
1949 1948 nual 
Industry group and Industry | a 
June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | jog 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Paper and allied products........... a 139.9 | 140.4 | 141.4 143.6 | 145.4 | 147.5 | 151.1 151.7 | 151.0 | 149.8 | 148.6 | 146.1 146.9 122.2 
Pete MEG BER. dcdndidcbuscbence ere er sor --oasae| 142.8 | 143.6 | 145.4 | 146.9 | 148.4 | 150 2 | 150.0 | 149.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 1494 | 148.2] 116% 
Paper goods, other.............. spdictiduadelaiiia -.a----| 159.3 | 150.5 | 161.6 | 163.0 | 164.9 | 18.2 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 160.2 | 163.6] 22 | 
Envelopes.......... SSSR TSR STS ee insheosedes 137.9 | 142.0 | 144.1 | 145.9 | 147.2 | 150.4 | 150.5 | 148.0 | 145.2 | 141.4 | 140.9 | 144.0] 169 
SRS a arr ee eters 136.1 | 139.0 | 144.9 | 147.5 | 148.5 | 150.5 | 152.6 | 160.1 | 150.9 | 159.2 | 156.3 | 157.8] 11g 6 
PA hc. cb cntibsdncctathtbdstindiitniniedh --neee-} 126.7 | 127.8 | 130.1 | 132.5 | 136.3 | 144.0 | 146.3 | 144.0 | 139.9 | 136.7 | 131.0 | 133.9] j99 3 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.....___- 131.4 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 131.6 | 132.1 | 132.9 | 138.2 | 134.7 | 134.8 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.1 | 132.2 100.8 
Newspapers and periodicals................... ...-| 129.4 | 128.8 | 128.3 | 126.8 | 126.1 | 128.3 | 127.2 | 127.0 | 125.9 | 124.4 | 123.7 | 123.8 05.2 
Printing; book and job. ............-..........]------.| 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.8 | 144.3 | 146.2 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 147.9 | 145.3 | 143.5 | 143.4 | 144.5] jog 7 
1 SERGIO D  cocuseccocesecsecosessvecssaties jeeeeeee} 11.0 | 113.0 | 192.4 | 122.3 | 114.5 | 116.3 | 129.7 | 119.7 | 118.5 | 118.9 | 118.9) 118.3) gas 
EN. savacdndsdodcbctts Sergerrs sated 1... se.) 129.6 | 128.3 | 129.7 | 120.5 | 131.5 | 132.8 | 136.0 | 135.3 | 133.7 | 134.8 | 129.1 | 136.3] 434.) 
Chemicals and allied products...................... 185.4 | 190.4 | 197.7 | 203.3 | 203.9 | 206.1 | 207.0 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6 | 199.2] on45 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................]-...---| 158.0 | 159.1 | 160.2 | 162.7 | 166.7 | 168.2 | 170.2 ; 172.1 | 172.0 | 175.7 | 173.6 | 173.6] 195 ) 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides............. ..--| 288.7 | 240.7 | 238.9 | 241.6 | 241.2 | 233.9 | 235.3 | 234.1 | 233.2 | 282.1 | 230.2 | 231.1 | a9 ¢ 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ........... iihiodeieniail ...--} 104.5 | 105.2 | 104.4 | 105.5 | 107.1 | 116.8 | 124.1 | 122.7 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 104.1 | 105.0 | 125 
Poap eececececccecccecee|-------| 164.3 | 160.2 | 173.0 | 172.3 | 173.3 | 173.5 | 173.9 | 178.4 | 177.2 | 164.7 | 157.6 | 155.4 117.1 
Rayon ‘and allied products - — cweececes|-----~--| 113.3 | 119.2 | 131.6 | 134.9 | 134.6 | 134.0 | 132.3 | 132.3 | 131.8 | 134.3 | 133.2 | 133.0 111.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified............. _..-.| 275.9 | 283.9 | 200.0 | 292.7 | 299.5 | 302.1 | 301.4 | 300.3 | 301.6 | 302.1 | 288.9 | 206.9) a7 
Explosives and safety fuses. ............ éobutiiie ...--| 353.9 | 355.8 | 363.6 | 366.6 | 371.7 | 375.2 | 375.4 | 379.3 | 379.2 | 380.7 | 376.1 | 365.7 | 1526.9 
Compressed and a SE, lL oneemadh meaAI ..| 220.6 | 223.2 | 224.3 | 225.1 | 232.8 | 230.6 | 239.2 | 247.9 | 247.0 | 253.1 | 252.1 | 254.2 | 197.2 
Ammunition, small-arms......... ee 2 Stal _...| 125.1 | 144,9 | 150.2 | 164.0 | 165.7 | 167.7 | 171.5 | 173.7 | 174.2 | 173.9 | 180.2 | 181.5 | 3505.4 
ENG cnnitiincasineedtitibehaodnal ‘Stieinddiaiideate .-| 229.4 | 238.6 | 212.4 | 227.3 | 227.2 | 208.0 | 220.6 | 227.4 | 243.3 | 231.8 | 190.2 | 212.2 | 2426.8 
EE ELA CEILI ELLE LE LEO ...-| 106.8 | 121.5 | 134.2 | 140.0 | 155.6 | 168.3 | 178.0 | 179.0 | 183.3 93. 8 82.0 83.0 123.4 
PUR cen cilavcnéndiiiédodtibatbatiiindetiadinnteliiil 169.7 | 202.3 | 206.0 | 180.9 | 162.2 | 162.1 | 152.4 | 152.9 | 152.3 | 142.2 | 135.6 | 144.4 | 146.2 
Products of petroleum and coal. ................... 155.1 | 154.1 | 183.2 | 152.6 | 152.8 | 153.0 | 155.0 | 157.7 | 152.7 | 159.1 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 160.3 | 117.6 
PURSE SEIN idbndonatducviictiibocotadinleobalts 152.8 | 153.3 | 154.1 | 154.4 | 164.2 | 154.8 | 155.3 | 146.9 | 155.7 | 158.3 | 159.8 | 150.2) 113.4 
Coke and byproducts............... mee Tea _-naea-| 149.6 | 147.6 | 146.9 | 147.4 | 148.9 | 147.8 | 148.2 | 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 146.7 | 145.9 117.4 
RES rae eres ws 139.4 | 124.8 92.3] 87.8 91.4 | 105.0 | 113.6 | 117.2 | 118.0 | 113.5 | 108.8 | 107.1 87.0 
Roofing materials................. doctibodintaditahetudn 177.6 | 171.0 | 167.3 | 167.2 | 165.8 | 186.7 | 211.9 | 223.3 | 222.7 | 219.4 | 215.5 | 218.2] 161.2 
Rubber protects salen wn acececececeeenee| 142.3 | 144.2 | 147.8 | 151.0 | 154.5 | 157.8 | 161.8 | 164.5 | 163.5 | 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 161.6] 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes eS ees ae 155.5 | 168.1 | 158.2 | 150.5 | 163.0 | 146.3 | 168.2 | 165.9 | 168.6 | 168.7 | 167.6 | 169.4 166.1 
SS ERE ED 1 EET 125.2 | 130.9 | 133.9 | 188.8 | 151.1 | 158.0 | 156.2 | 154.0 | 151.2 | 148.3 | 139.4 | 146.9 | 140.5 
Rubber goods, other........ PS Sa a Hae ...| 187.9 | 142.0 | 148.7 | 153.9 | 154.4 | 1590.2 | 162.9 | 163.4 | 150.9 | 155.8 | 152.7 | 157.5 | 154.1 
M Iscellaneous industries... 158.1 | 158.5 | 162.7 | 164.8 | 167.9 | 169.4 | 177.7 | 184.9 | 187.8 | 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 | 175.7 | 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment....................... _..-.2-| 274.1 | 274.9 | 274.6 | 272.2 | 270.4 | 267.1 | 268.1 | 261.0 | 256.7 | 248.8 | 247.4 | 244.5 | 74,4 
Photographic apparatus... fos, ual 203.0 | 210.7 | 210.4 | 212.8 | 217.1 | 223.9 | 224.1 | 224.5 | 224.4 | 224.5 | 220.9 | 216.6] 2,9 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods....|......- 213.4 | 217.6 | 219.6 | 221.5 | 219.6 | 221.5 | 218.7 | 221.8 | 219.7 | 218.3 | 201.0 | 215.6 | 280.3 
Pianos, organs, and parts...................... -eanae-| 120.1 | 145.0 | 147.7 | 156.3 | 161.8 | 170.8 | 173.7 | 178.2 | 173.6 | 170.4 | 157.3 | 173.7 | 156.2 
Besned, COPS, GRE Gelso cocbcscccndhdkvadwiustiolscsotan 178.6 | 181.2 | 175.9 | 177.1 | 168.8 | 206.9 | 243.9 | 258.7 | 251.7 | 236.9 | 221.8 | 214.8 99,7 
PEN ci dnatbiiedndiins PNT RE er Hee 105.2 | 105.3 | 110.0 | 112.0 | 111.1 | 116.2] 116.6 | 117.0 | 116.1 | 116.2] 111.2] 114.8] 1166 
PO CRUG, 4.0 icdndcoctstandnemnenscita dotiniichl 203.6 | 202.8 | 202.7 | 204.5 | 246.0 | 272.6 | 281.0 | 281.8 | 271.3 | 269.1 | 271.8 | 270.6 913.1 
1 See footnote, table A-6, 
TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
An- 
nal 
: 1949 1948 na 
Industry group and industry age 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
OD enc cc cnétcncctctsnnedicttbwdeditencctns 329.4 | 336.1 | 349.6 | 357.8 | 363.1 | 377.6 | 379.3 | 382.9 | 382.2 | 374.7 | 360.0 | 359.0 | 334.4 
a aan E es ee 367.2 | 379.3 | 300.9 | 402.7 | 412.7 | 430.1 | 430.3 | 435.7 | 423.7 | 418.8 | 403.0 | 401.3 | 469.5 
pS PRS Sa eet ES 202.4 | 293.8 | 309.2 | 314.0 | 314.7 | 326.3 | 329.5 | 331.2 | 341.6 | 331.6 | 318.0 | 317.6 | 202.3 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products. .................]....... 306.6 | 320.1 | 336.7 | 348.4 | 356.7 | 371.4 | 373.6 | 376.0 | 365.0 | 360.5 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 311.4 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills...|.......| 283.4 | 205.4 | 209.8 | 303.7 | 304.6 | 305.1 | 303.4 | 305.0 | 300.3 | 295.8 | 269.9 | 268.4 | 222.3 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings... .............j/....... 281.6 | 300.4 | 345.1 | 376.2 | 305.8 | 424.1 | 420.4 | 436.1 | 433.3 | 417.1 | 308.2 | 421.5 | 261.1 
Malleable-iron castings. ....................-.-]......- 327.8 | 346.5 | 384.8 | 424.9 | 468.6 | 620.8 | 505.7 | 512.2 | 493.1 | 478.8 | 448.8 | 468.1 18.9 
FRG SE SES Os ae 383.9 | 417.0 | 470.6 | 496.7 | 506.0 | 525.2 | 528.0 | 523.2 | 504.4 | 498.6 | 464.3 | 404.7) 405 © 
Cast-iren pipe and Ottimes.........6<0c0cco00--)...252- 313.7 | 355.3 | 423.4 | 453.8 | 475.5 | 471.2 | 470.9 | 445.7 | 437.1 | 432.7 | 414.3 | 422.0 Vv ‘ 
Tin cans and other tinware....................].....-.- 302.8 | 205.2 | 306.1 | 306.5 | 317.7 | 340.3 | 334.7 | 351.6 | 391.7 | 364.9 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 16!.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. .............|.....-.. 202.3 | 215.2 | 243.0 | 260.0 | 268.3 | 271.4 | 271.3 | 276.2 | 263.8 | 262.5 | 242.8 | 243.3 255 3 
MP Ecc pobnocededimedsiclinandndibucsdudiielduleibn 209.3 | 206.4 | 312.1 | 323.0 | 332.0 | 334.7 | 331.6 | 333.2 | 322.5 | 326.6 | 315.1 | 205.7 | 22.6 
oe Pl eS ae eS 2.4 311.4 | 318.7 | 338.8 | 353.8 | 371.2 | 304.3 | 405.8 | 302.1 | 374.9 | 350.3 | 335.7 | 343.6 | 279.5 
Bee footnote, table A-6. *See note on page 186. 
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TaBLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
[1939 average = 100] 
An 
1949 1948 nual 
aver- 
Industry group and industry age 
June*; May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June! 1043 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
[ron and steel and their products— Continued 
Tools (except edge tools, macbine tools, files, 

EEE OR Tea rt eee PEP 294.4 | 315.4 | 341.6 | 348.5 | 361.3 | 372.5 73.8 | 376.3 | 366.3 | 373.4 | 358.7 | 370.8 334.1 
Hardware. | SEE te RE SHR ie 277.9 | 298.5 | 324.0 | 335.0 | 347.0 | 370.8 | 367.4 | 363.1 | 349.2 | 347.1 | 325.0 | 340.9 | 245 8 
ues 256.8 | 283.0 | 306.3 | 321.8 | 343.3 | 378.3 | 376.9 | 381.9 | 338.7 | 338.7 | 316.7 | 320.0] 161.7 
Stoves, oi) burners, and heating equipment, not 

CO EER BERS Fee 244.6 | 250.0 | 260.8 | 261.7 | 277.2 | 350.4 | 400.0 | 448.4 | 426.7 | 416.9 | 371.0 | 379.2 210.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

ESO Paes Spat St See: oo. 318.0 | 332.5 | 379.5 | 400.6 | 418.1 | 454.6 | 466.5 | 474.3 | 447.6 | 436.4 | 414.7 | 431.4 860. 6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing-__|___---- 366.8 | 380.1 | 403.5 | 429.3 | 440.0 | 481.0 | 401.9 | 482.6 | 453.7 | 467.9 | 452.0 | 462.9 | 307.0 
Fabricated structural and ornamenta) meta)l- 

OL ETE Haein pie: eA, Ss 392.3 | 378.7 | 385.2 | 304.8 | 308.5 | 406.8 | 408.2 | 409.4 | 371.9 | 884.5 | 346.7 | 363.7 364.3 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, ‘and trim__.|___.__. 271.4 | 272.3 | 281.2 | 207.4 | 311.7 | 341.8 | 344.6 | 340.1 | 340.4 | 328.5 | 287.5 | 309.1 202. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and EE cinachehtieabptueae 2 hare. 337.5 | 375.0 | 402.8 | 413.8 | 429.9 | 445.1 | 433.6 | 428.0 | 415.5 | 424.6 | 401.0 | 412.8 | 882.0 
ALE TE, TIES 429.9 | 455.8 | 490.2 | 520.4 | 540.5 | 548.5 | 544.8 | 533.6 | 513.4 | 475.8 | 449.6 | 454.1 507.9 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted____._|_...--- 437.8 | 464.3 | 476.2 | 501.4 | 499.1 | 497.2 | 515.8 | 505.1 | 487.1 | 495.4 | 473.0 | 467.3 | 610.9 
Screw-machine products and wood screws..___|_-..---- 347.1 | 370.4 | 398.0 | 421.3 | 441.3 | 453.5 | 450.5 | 453.0 | 433.1 20.4 | 426.8 | 436.9 1 460.4 
Stee] barrels, kegs, and drums_.-_............._|.-.---- 268.2 | 256. H 265.2 | 301.9 | 321.0 | 349.4 | 328.8 | 329.8 | 306.9 | 338.0 | 301.4] 313.3 | 247.0 
Ee en ERA SSS 1005.8 | 980.9 | 1016.1 | 1011.1 | 1007.6 | 1005.6 | 1018.0 | 998.7 | 963.1 | 927.8 | 952.7 | 045.9 | 2034.8 

Electrical machinery_.............. eee hee 386.0 | 401.7 | 424.1 | 442.2 | 454.3 | 474.6 | 479.2 | 474.4 | 465.4 | 454.8 | 436.3 | 440.0 | 488.0 
RE GUMNEINONNS.. . ..o<cccsecoceccenceseces ees 360.3 | 381.6 | 403.3 | 420.3 | 427.0 | 444.1 | 447.8 | 445.4 | 442.2 | 434.7 | 418.3 | 419.2! 474.6 
Radios and phonographs- _....................].-.--- 427.4 | 423.7 | 454.0 | 478.3 | 507.3 | 551.4 | 539.7 | 500.1 | 489.4 | 468.9 | 456.9 | 458.6] 505.0 
Communication equipment..................../.-.--.- 483.8 | 489.0 | 506.4 | 524.1 7.2 | 564.3 | 587.6 | 591.6 | 567.3 | 550.6 | 513.4 | 5384.8] 638.2 

Meshiner EEE EST eS Pa 406.8 | 423.4 | 448.5 | 463.0 | 473.7 | 491.6 | 486.9 | 491.7 | 484.0 | 482.3 | 473.6] 480.7) 443.7 

scniuers and machine-shop products._......|.....-- 443.1 | 457.6 | 484.7 | 501.9 | 517.7 | 532.6 | 527.3 | 531.5 | 523.2 | 520.0 | 507.9 | 519.6] 4501.8 
Pcites ER Ra ae IS, C ae 536.2 | 549.9 | 579.2 | 601.9 | 609.9 | 639.3 | 620.1 | 622.1 | 581.9 | 504.5 | 585.4 | 601.4 R40. 4 
AE TEE IE Ee Se, Fe _..| 338.5 | 342.7 | 358.0 | 366.8 | 374.6 | 369.6 | 358.4 | 364.1 | 360.5 | 369.1 | 369.2 | 355.5 256. 7 
Agricultura! machinery, excluding tractors. _-_- MB tes. 577.6 | 501.6 | 601.2 | 607.6 | 599.0 | 613.7 | 592.4 | 597.9 | 577.1 | 559.3 | 574.2 | 595.4] 208.6 
I hina tiechienhehediliecindmiddaeanatedttehunnd 198.9 | 205.4 | 211.8 | 218.6 | 224.2 | 249.3 | 248.1 | 250.3 | 248.3 | 246.8 | 239.0 | 242.9 403. 9 
Machine-tool accessories. ......................|....-.- 321.0 | 341.1 | 359.7 | 367.4 | 384.0 | 305.7 | 387.1 | 391.8 | 391.0 | 400.8 | 361.6 | 883.5] 671.1 
Ss Marae ..-| 879.1 | 300.1 | 423.7 | 420.2 | 437.8 | 461.4 | 452.0 | 453.2 | 458.9 | 454.3 | 438.6] 459.1 230.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment_-_............/....-.- 548.4 | 564.1 | 594.0 | 619.9 | 609.7 | 652.9 | 625.5 | 620.1 | 615.0 | 605.0 | 605.0 | 616.5 | 761.8 
i  didittn on didindohtebenimeilodasadaelacen ---| 206.2 | 190.4 | 201.6 | 220.4 | 2290.5 | 265.7 | 271.1 | 255.0 | 286.8 | 298.0 | 319.2 | 325.2 143.8 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 

EES, re See ae ee ee] eee 417.9 | 428.0 | 456.3 | 461.8 | 474.2 | 494.2 | 487.9 | 481.3 | 492.3 | 489.2 | 507.0 | 505.9 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 

BREE REED SR SEIS A Es SE 252.8 | 238.2 | 236.4 | 259.4 | 274.5 | 316.6 | 470.0 | 484.2 | 460.6 | 460.3 | 429.2 | 480.9 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_...._|.....-- 154.2 | 451.1 | 479.4 | 481.5 | 490.1 | 504.1 | 501.9 | 491.6 | 478.8 | 460.4 | 432.3 | 430.5 | 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_____./|_...--- 361.5 | 369.4 | 430.1 | 449.8 | 460.8 | 490.0 | 486.2 | 508.7 | 493.3 | 491.4 | 486.0 | 508.9 | 264.5 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles__._|___...- 570.2 | 573.9 | 599.4 | 607.5 | 610.3 | 635.5 | 611.8 | 613.3 | 581.8 | 547.7 | 552.4 | 561.2 | 3080.3 
EE NS PETES. 887.3 | 905.4 | 980.5 | 891.4 | 934.4 [1024.4 | 942.5 | 909.4 | 948.4 | 5090.4 | 907.3 | 913.7 | 1107.3 
Cars, eiectric- and steam-railroad...........---|------- 481.7 | 478.9 | 533.9 | 563.4 | 557.1 | 565.9 | 535.4 | 526.6 | 477.3 | 516.9 | 467.9 | 492.5 | 457.9 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines__.|_.....- 795.2 | 796.2 | 819.2 | 829.8 | 814.6 | 838.5 | 830.7 | 794.9 | 746.1 | 608.4 | 661.1 | 649.2 | 3496.3 
ETE GE cael a Ee 581.3 | 682.9 | 587.0 | 604.9 | 617.2 | 618.9 | 601.3 | 509.7 | 570.0 | 453.7 | 533.1 | 517.5 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding-_-............../....-.- 239.0 | 245.5 | 259.5 | 261.7 | 272.3 | 288.6 | 262.4 | 201.2 | 283.1 | 290.6 | 304.5 | 321.7 | 3504.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_............../....--- 254.6 | 258.6 | 264.1 | 260.7 | 274.4 | 353.7 | 468.2 | 474.3 | 424.5 | 374.2 | 301.8 | 345.7 | 253.6 

er i ts Bi eel elbist hb edwieie 394.5 | 430.3 | 415.7 | 441.5 | 455.3 | 451.2 | 438.9 | 451.3 | 425.9 | 419.1 | 423.3 | 385.7 $21.2 

Nonferrous metals and their products._..........._/......- 316.1 | 327.0 | 345.3 | 363.6 | 372.2 | 391.2 | 391.9 | 394.2 | 386.3 | 379.3 | 360.6 | 368.2 | 354.5 
— and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

Tia dha i didn boteiibabmedadadeimaabeosunet 343.4 | 347.9 | 343.8 | 339.2 | 344.2 | 342.1 | 340.0 | 344.6 | 342.4 | 345.7 | 338.6 | 329.7 353.9 
allovine: and rolling and drawing of nonfer- 

rous metals, except aluminum.-._............/......- 191.5 | 200.2 | 242.3 | 276.5 | 206.9 | 309.8 | 208.2 | 308.0 | 307.0 | 208.5 | 284.3 | 278.3 | 253.4 
Clocks end watches............................|--..... 71.9 | 273.5 | 279.4 | 282.8 | 205.9 | 335.9 | 348.1 | 353.0 | 348.6 | 334.9 | 304.5 | 332.2 | 238.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings |_..._.-. 334.7 | 342.5 | 368.2 | 375.7 | 370.5 | 402.3 | 407.3 | 397.0 | 383.8 | 365.9 | 345.7 | 372.5 | 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware..................._|_.____- 407.3 | 448.5 | 459.0 | 506.4 | 512.7 | 554.3 | 572.0 | 565.0 | 555.4 | 519.4 | 481.8 | 627.4 212.8 
ESET E SELENE, ETT: 291.5 | 309.1 | 317.3 | 347.2 | 319.8 | 335.4 | 343.1 | 340.0 | 345.6 | 328.2 | 317.0 | 305.9 240.4 
Aluminum manufactures.-..................../....... 306.9 | 320.2 | 332.6 | 341.0 | 349.8 | 357.5 | 360.2 | 355.7 | 325.8 | 332.9 | 316.8 | 338.5 | 601.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. _.._|..._... 370.8 | 372.3 | 387.6 | 307.9 | 422.8 | 453.3 | 452.3 | 467.4 | 443.9 | 454.5 | 434.1 | 438.1 357.6 

Lumber and timber basic eS SS | 452.3 | 427.8 | 413.9 | 395.7 | 418.2 | 465.6 | 499.7 | 519.2 | 523.3 | 538.8 | 502.9 | 488.5 215. 1 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|......- 501.7 | 469.3 | 451.8 | 423.1 | 450.7 | 503.5 | 549.7 | 575.3 | 584.4 | 604.6 | 563.3 | 543.3 | 238.8 
Planing and plywood mills..................../....-.- 426.8 | 424.2 | 416.4 | 425.6 | 439.9 | 481.5 | 484.9 | 491.9 | 478.6 | 485.4 | 455.3 | 456.1 197.8 

Furniture and finished lumber Eas, 296.1 | 209.2 | 310.7 | 315.7 | 317.9 | 345.4 | 349.2 | 354.9 | 344.5 | 337.3 | 320.4 | 326.0 183.9 
Mattresses and MRR aE oS HES 316.6 | 330.5 | 346.9 | 343.6 | 326.8 51.3 | 371.2 | 414.3 | 411.5 | 385.5 | 354.1 | 347.9 165.7 
a gil 295.3 | 299.7 | 313.8 | 320.5 | 323.0 | 354.4 | 356.7 | 358.1 | 344.2 | 334.8 | 317.5 | 325.7 185. 3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar............---.|--.---- 284.4 | 261.8 | 258.2 | 263.7 | 274.0 | 313.9 | 320.7 | 325.0 | 315.7 | 327.3 | 318.6 | 325.7] 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods...........|......- 236.1 | 234.2 | 256.5 | 269.6 | 282.6 | 282.4 | 287.8 | 284.9 | 289.7 | 289.0 | 273.4 | 283.4 | 150.3 
RS ae CTT A 388.9 | 386.2 | 364.4 | 350.6 | 362.1 | 372.4 | 378.3 | 383.3 | 379.3 | 382.8 | 378.0 | 358.1 | 181.9 
Wood, turned ond 0 FOV Sa Sey 291.0 | 303.7 | 313.8 | 315.2 | 317.3 | 331.1 | 328.3 | 338.7 | 323.8 | 332.1 | 313.9 | 322.8 | 175.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products..................-..|....--- 321.5 | 323.5 | 335.9 | 344.5 | 349.5 | 366.9 | 366.9 | 372.1 | 361.2 | 358.9 | 334.2 | 347.1 | 189.1 

lass EE NE ESSE LT LIE PET 345.8 | 342.7 | 356.1 | 366.8 | 371.9 | 385.3 | 384.0 | 395.8 | 383.2 | 369.3 | 327.9 | 360.5 208. 3 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|..._._- 267.9 | 279.8 | 289.2 | 313.9 | 322.9 | 350.7 | 344.6 | 329.0 | 310.9 | 309.3 | 203.4 | 308.5] 165.9 
eee edectilactass’ 320.9 | 312.2 | 306.5 | 303.6 | 308.1 | 312.2 | 315.2 | 316.1 | 310.4 | 322.5 | 319.2 | 314.0 156. 5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...................../....... 321.8 | 320.7 | 322.6 | 329.0 | 330.8 | 355.5 | 356.5 | 362.4 | 353.5 | 358.6 | 335.7 | 338.1] 135.8 
Pottery and related products_ SE DR ersert 347.8 ' 367.3 ' 384.6 | 302.1 ' 386.8 ' 404.1 | 407.5 | 390.8 | 374.0 | 383.4 | 345.2 | 364.2 191.9 


See footnote, table A-6. *See note on page 186. 
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TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 







































































[1939 average = 100) 
An- 
1949 1948 — 
Industry group and industry age 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Chemicals and allied 0 ee 425.9 | 434.9 | 449.0 | 454.2 | 450.1 | 462.3 | 461.9 | 460.1 | 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors................-.-|--..--- 311.7 | 315.1 | 311.4 | 315.5 | 317.2 | 325.5 | 320.9 | 338.4 | 330.3 | 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6 197.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.............|.-....- 531.5 | 525.7 | 529.9 | 535.7 | 534.5 | 514.4 | 514.9 | 506.9 | 491.1 | 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 286.3 _ 
Ferfumes and cosmetics. -.............-....----|---.-.- 221.8 | 220.0 | 222.2 | 223.2 | 230.3 | 247.4 | 261.9 | 252.2 | 243.0 | 237.4 | 204.3 | 213.7 180. 6 
BORD... -cccoceece scores ccccscovesccecescocecces loocsce- 269.7 | 370.3 | 384.5 | 385.5 | 385.0 | 404.1 | 405.3 | 412.2 | 400.7 | 365.7 | 344.3 | 343.1 174.5 
Rayon and allied products..................-..|.-..--- 256.1 | 260.9 | 294.7 | 304.0 | 304.5 | 305.3 | 300.1 | 206.7 | 297.5 | 302.7 | 289.6 | 280.2 168, 2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............|......- 581.3 | 597.2 | 609.3 | 621.6 | 639.3 | 639.7 | 637.5 | 628.6 | 641.6 | 629.1 | 600.4 | 613.6 | 336.9 
Explosives and safety fuses. ................---|.--.--- 720.6 | 694.8 | 714.4 | 729.7 | 707.6 | 746.9 | 749.1 | 763.8 | 796.0 | 798.3 | 760.2 | 737.6 |2, 361.8 
Compressed and liquefied gases................|.-..-.- 477.2 | 481.3 | 489.1 | 490.9 | 487.7 | 483.8 | 491.0 | 488.5 | 513.9 | 512.0 | 518.2 | 505.4 325. 3 
POE OE RES ees 294.1 | 280.8 | 346.9 | 385.3 | 380.6 | 395.2 | 403.7 | 400.4 | 411.2 | 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 |6,734.4 
EE SE PS Seer Le 567.1 | 588.6 | 537.9 | 559.9 | 587.4 | 541.4 | 544.2 | 552.7 | 621.0 | 630.2 | 507.0 | 572.5 [5,963.9 
EERE LENS RN 312.4 | 348.7 | 400.0 | 409.9 | 470.2 | 539.9 | 555.4 | 559.8 | 459.3 | 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 230. 4 
2k eee | eee 518.6 | 593.7 | 591.0 | 506.8 | 453.2 | 427.5 | 415.3 | 430.8 | 436.1 | 408.9 | 396.7 | 414.5 | 272.2 
Products of petroleum and coa].................-.-|.-....- 343.8 | 340.6 | 339.4 | 339.2 | 349.6 | 345.5 | 354.9 | 344.8 | 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2 184.3 
a ee eaninwedion 334.6 | 332.0 | 334.7 | 334.2 | 346.4 | 338.2 | 343.9 | 324.7 | 326.1 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 176.7 
ES ee 2 eee 348.9 | 349.8 | 346.6 | 351.0 | 358.4 | 350.7 | 346.7 | 349.5 | 353.2 | 350.8 | 329.5 | 330.1 183. 4 
CC EEE SE TT Ast SRT 308.4 | 274.1 | 204.9 | 191.3 | 185.8 | 239.5 |°240.2 | 276.3 | 270.1 | 264.3 | 248.1 | 235.0 144.8 
TL .-chnpsketanendsenanineestnbels~cones 422.1 | 406.3 | 379.7 | 373.1 | 368.5 | 413.2 | 507.0 | 677.7 | 558.3 | 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 267.2 
0. vnnns mettenihaiwencenaenaiene S eienie 204.5 | 201.4 | 298.4 | 309.8 | 320.6 | 332.7 | 341.9 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 347.2 | 329.7 | 330.2 263.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. ..........--.--.-|.-...- 292.9 | 285. 287.8 | 288.8 | 204.5 | 209.6 | 312.9 | 318.2 | 326.2 | 341.0 | 329.8 | 322.0 265, 7 
EE SS SRE ES 275.4 | 276.1 | 251.6 | 301.5 | 351.1 | 388.2 | 377.2 | 369.0 | 355.9 | 344.1 | 321.7 | 329.7 268. 8 
A Ae 303.0 | 306.2 | 330.1 | 348.3 | 353.9 | 370.0 | 378.7 | 383.0 | 370.8 | 356.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 255. 8 
I... .. .. . auenliielneabennbicandees 350.9 | 359.5 | 373.5 | 381.4 | 384.2 | 406.8 | 420.8 | 422.6 | 411.8 | 397.4 | 375.0 | 386.7 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
REESE SERIES £93.9 | 589.6 | 598. 596.3 | 588.1 | 578.6 | 576.9 | 555.5 | 530.1 | 505.9 | 487.2 | 491.0 /|1, 356.9 
Se Sn, . .cuasneccseceocqeatinetucsnena 401.3 | 415.4 | 426.6 | 432.1 | 440.7 | 455.1 | 455.4 | 450.2 | 450.5 | 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8 311.8 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods----.|....__- 430.8 | 439.1 | 447.2 | 452.5 | 452.9 | 455.7 | 447.8 | 451.9 | 444.4 | 439.6 | 303.1 | 421.6 439.0 
LD, G0 MOGUD., . conaseccsacencesessélocsese< 254.8 | 306.5 | 311.7 | 329.1 | 341.3 | 381.2 | 889.5 | 387.6 | 369.1 | 361.7 | 327.9 | 362.7 205. i 
I EC si cnadidipeintinedtemidialasabune 428.8 | 410.3 | 434.3 | 429.4 | 410.2 | 501.4 | 633.2 | 651.1 | 613.5 | 566.8 | 521.2 | 510.6 169, 7 
asides eeiniinniindl ee 234.6 | 242.9 | 258.4 | 263.0 7.4 | 281.7 | 273.6 | 275.4 | 271.9 | 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 204.1 
TEES REESE RECESS: TTI 521.4 | 503.7 | 512.6 | 515.5 | 601.7 | 635.1 | 638.1 | 616.9 | 606.1 | 566.7 | 573.0 | 595.6 |1, 622.9 
1 See footnote, table A-6. *See note on page 186. 


TABLE A-9: Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands] 






































Annual 
1949 1948 average 
Industry group and industry 3 = a 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: 34 
Coal: 
aN eee a 73.9 74.9 75.3 76. 2 77.2 77.0 77.0 76. 6 77.5 77.7 76. 2 77.4 78.4 83. 6 
EE i Ss 381 389 392 399 401 405 403 404 408 408 378 407 419 372 
(s/s See 93.2) 94.8 94.1 92.8 89.8 90.1 88. 5 92.0 89.4 88. 4 91.7 92.8 | 112.7 92. 6 
EES ate aaa 33.3 33.3 32.1 32. 0 32.0 32.3 | 32.1 32.8 33.4 33. 7 33. 7 33. 7 35.3 21.1 
 * ese See 27.0 27.6 27.8 26. 7 24.2 24.4 23.9 27.0 26.9 26. 5 26. 6 26. 7 33. 3 25.0 
— aellt BleeEE ee a 16. 1 17.0 17.1 17.0 16.9 16.9 16.6 16. 2 13.0 12.0 15.0 16. 2 21.6 16.3 
RATERS TR Sy TERR» 9.0 9.1 9.1 9.1 8.9 8.7 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.4 8.3 7.7 26. 0 
STs Ae 7.9 7.9 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.7 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 7.9 14.8 4.2 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. ........._|...- nest “She 81.4 78.2 76. 6 77.8 83. 4 85.3 86. 6 87.8 87.8 87.1 86. 8 80.9 68. 5 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
(iii airege Ae ED) Sa 129.8 | 128.9 | 129.2 | 129.6 129.5 | 129.6 | 130.4 | 129.9 | 133.2 | 137.1 | 136.6 | 133.5 | 103.2 114, 4 
Tunpeportation and public utilities: 
Class I railroads *._..__- BS Daiecat Ree SP Tip 1,237 {1,215 /1,198 {1,231 1, 255 1,306 1,329 {1,345 /1,350 [1,356 /|1,361 1,352 {1,355 988 
Street railways and busses ®_..........|_...--- 239 241 242 242 243 244 245 246 248 248 246 249 227 104 
All le EEE: ER Te 634 637 7 640 638 642 642 642 643 647 644 633 402 318 
lA RTIRGE, PG As. 31.9| 32.4] 324] 328 33.3 | 33.9] 34.2] 34.5] 34.7] 35.1] 36.0] 36.1] 46.9] 37.6 
Electric light and power. .............|--.---- 284 | 283 «| 282 «=| 282 281 282 | 282 | 281 284 «| 286 «| 283 «=| 279 « «| 211 244 
Hotels (year-round)...................]....... 364 360 361 364 365 370 372 375 373 369 375 379 344 323 
Power laundries ?.....................|.-..--- 220 | 216 | 216 217 221 224 224 229 232 233 239 238 252 106 
Cleaning and dyeing ?.................|...-..- 90. 1 88.0 84.1 83. 3 84.5 86.3 87.5 89.4 88.7 89.7 92.6 94.7 78.0 58. 2 
































' Unless otherwise noted, data include all employees. Data for the three 
most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data 


= 


earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
‘Includes production and related workers onl 


Data have been adjusted to levels indicated a Federal Security Agen 


= 


levels. thereby providing consistent series. 
* Does not inciude well drilling or rig building 


ta through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 benchmar 


‘Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes employees of 
switching and terminal companies. Ciass I railroads include those with over 
$1,000,000 annua! revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Comission. 

* Includes private and — street-railway companies and affiliated, 
subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 

’ Includes al! land-line employees except those compensated on a commis- 
sion basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 
in school, and messengers, 

*See note on page 186. 
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TABLE A-10: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 











| 
| 
1949 1948 
Industry group and industry | 
June*) May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 
Mining: *# | 
Coal: 
DO, adednvnccdaocen peanenadecoontig 88. 4 29.6 90.1 91.1 92.3 92.0 92.1 91.7 92.7 92.9 91.1 92.6 | 93 
Bituminous. _....... rebcbbocsaidberdoenens -----| 102.5 | 104.7 | 105.4 | 107.3 107.9 | 109.0 | 108.3 | 108.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 101.8 | 109.6 | 112 
i ncn chttiadintadataed shatiibundnditiiaagudel are 100.6 | 102.4 | 101.6 | 100.2] 97.0) 97.3) 95.6] 9913) 96.5) 95.5) 99.1 | 100.2) }9) 
Bilin. dctenenanesennedseeuinebitniaiiis inénend ied “ 157.6 | 157.7 | 152.1 | 161.7 | 151.4 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 155.4 | 158.2 | 150.6 | 159.5 | 150.6 187. 
El EEA ER TA Ae tit atthe | 107.9 | 110.5 | 111.4 | 106.8 | 96.7 | 97.7 | 95.6 | 107.9 | 107.7 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 106.9 | 339 
RARE GRE GINO, 2c covcccnceupcocndsunencoses -----| 989 | 104.4 | 104.8 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 103.6 | 101.9) 99.8/ 708) 740) 922) 99.7) j29 
Ae OS GPE cn covesennemmcodbcatiponcnces | 34.6) 349) 350) 35.1) 34.3) 33.6) 31.6) 30.9) 31.4) 31.1) 32.2) 31.9) 9 
PEMSSRGOTS. ..« ccceccccscesccocessccences --| 187.3 | 187.6 | 188.5 | 191.7 | 188.0 | 189.4 | 183.2 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 | 350 
uarrying and nonmetallic. ............. «-|--eeee-| 119.0 | 118.9 | 114.2 | 111.9 | 113.6 | 121.8 | 124.6 | 126.5 | 128.3 | 128.2) 127.3 | 1268.8) i198 
7 Crude ap oon —— gas production 4_|_.____. | 113.4 | 112.6 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 114.0 | 113.5 | 116.4 | 139.8 | 139.4 | 116.7 0 
ransportation and public utilities: 
Cone & SEED ©. o nccdncadosboccdbetendoencédha ‘ie 125.3 | 123.0 | 121.3 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 132.2 | 134.6 | 136.2 | 136.7 | 137.3 | 137.9 | 136.9 
Street railways and busses *................-.. Be od 123.2 | 124.3 | 124.9 | 125.1 | 125.4 | 125.9 | 126.2 | 126.9 | 127.9 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 128.3 | 
SUITE icteniletnoneedesentenstins = 199.6 | 200.4 | 200.5 | 201.6 | 200.8 | 202.2 | 202.1 | 201.9 | 202.3 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 199.4 | 
Telegraph’ Seed aan IN A pa. Ti te j 84.7 | 86.1 86.0) 87.1 88.6) 90.0! 9.7 6] 02.3) 93.3] 95.7) 96.0) 
. —— Be Ge DOTED.. cctcccdocdéocsenestnds ‘ 116.3 | 116.0 | 115.6 | 115.5 | 115.1 | 115.6 | 115.5 1 | 196.2 | 197.0 | 118.8 | 1141 
rade 
\ aa ae 112.6 | 114.0 | 114.5 | 114.9 5. 117.8 | 118.2 117.) | 397.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 
SS a a ae ee Seidl 109.5 | 113.0 | 109.3 | 109.1 1, 129.0 | 119.4 113.4 | 399.2 | 112.0 | 113.6 
SR ee ae 111.5 | 112.5 | 112.0 | 111.8 ‘ 114.6 | 113.8 112.0 | 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5 
eG CED iic c pendabncencadecesc< 119.4 | 128.2 | 119.0 | 118.7 177.1 | 146.4 127.2 | 120.8 | 121.3 | 124.8 
Apparel | Sn 112.4 | 123.9 | 108.8 | 106.3 135.0 | 122.5 113.9 | 105.13 | 108.0 | 115.4 
Furniture and housefurnishings...........- _..----| 88.9] 89.2] 89.8] 90.1 97.5 | 93.8 91.6 | 90.1 | 90.5; 91.2} 
Automotive etdbéntetiendpaitebdctottthdcted 109.2 | 108.2 | 107.1 | 107.3 113.7 | 111.7 110.1 | 111. 109.8 | 108.4 | 
; Lumber and building materials............ | sotentil 116.0 | 115.9 | 114.0 | 115.0 123.9 | 126.6 128.0 | 129.6 | 128.2 | 126.3 
Bervice: 
a ae L dieing 112.9 | 111.6 | 112.0) 112.9 115.3 115.7 | 114.6 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 
Power laundries?...__....-...-..---.---------.|.......| 112.2 | 110.3 | 110.2] 110.8 18.4 | 139.0 | 1221 | 121.5 | 
CTR GS GUNENOS, 0 ccncennceds titeonetnt I" . 154.9 | 151 2 | 144.5 | 142.3 182.5 | 154.3 | 179.2 | 1842.9 
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! Bee footnote i, tate A-¥. 
1 Ree footnote 2, table A-9, 
5 See footnote 3, table A-9, 
4 Bee footnote 4, table A-9., 


4 See footnote 5, table A-9. 

§ See footnote 6, table A-9. 

' See footnote 7, table A-9. 

* Includes al! nonsupervisory employees and working super visors. 
* See note on page 186. 


TABLE A-11: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
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1949 1948 
Industry group and industry 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 
Mining: ** 
Coal: 
OS ee 215.8 | 195.7 | 160.1 | 168.3 | 238.6 | 224.6 260.4 | 247.3 | 260.3 | 193.3 | 246.0 | 
RE SE RS AE ‘ $23.8 | 326.1 | 300.0 | 341.0 | 355.3 | 355.0 358.5 | 355.1 | 365.8 | 203.0 | 344.2 3. 
EE EST SS HE AR AE SE | 226.9 | 235.2 | 237.4 | 228.6 | 225.1 | 224.4 224.9 | 211.2 | 210.4 | 202.2 | 208.2 9 
ey SE OR ies 372.5 | 374.3 | 368.2 | 364.7 | 363.1 | 358.0 371.6 | 361.0 | 355.8 | 331.5 | 345.0 9 
OS Me SES HS 4 ee ; 255.6 | 277.1 | 277.3 | 252.9 | 241.2 | 244.4 255.6 | 247.6 | 254.8 | 242.4 | 232.9 .6 
EEN GER BR OE PR 255.6 | 265.6 | 285.7 | 276.1 | 280.3 | 277.8 252.7 | 199.2 | 189.1 | 193.2 | 238.1 7 
Cf IS SRP OE BO SLE SS ‘. 62.7 | 64.3 63.9 66.2 | 61.9! 62.4 56.4 54.1 56.1 57.1 54.2 2 
RE ERE SES BE SE KF 390.2 | 388.4 | 306.0 | 396.2 | 410.2 | 408.2 $8.7 | 382.4 | 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 0.7 
cquneryeng “eS eae Ci) bali. 320.0 | 309.6 | 286.8 | 281.2 | 200.2 | 321.2 345.2 | 342.4 | 348.5 | 329.7 | 329.1 9.6 
rude petroleum and natural gas production‘_.|______. 242.7 | 235.8 | 233.1 | 236.7 | 245.1 | 235.7 230.7 | 235.6 | 251.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 B. 0 
Transportation and public utilities: 
ig PR a SS (5) (5) (4) () (3) (3) (') (%) (5) (5) (*) 
Street railways and busses... ..............-- _------| 227.2 | 227.2 | 220.2 | 230.6 | 231.3 | 233.4 235.7 | 233.4 | 235.2 | 232.2 | 231.2 55.7 
| EERE LE: EE OLE EEE: DAE 348.2 | 342.0 | 344.9 | 346.2 | 337.2 | 339.7 338.8 | 335.4 | 331.7 | 336.1 | 327.1 9 
TS SP MRR FRE. PRL 208.4 | 210.6 | 206.8 | 208.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 217.4 | 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5; 159.3 
Electric OS SERRE SE 1 211.3 | 208.1 | 206.1 | 206.3 | 206.7 | 206.4 204.5 | 204.3 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4 2 
e: 
SN a ee ey ae 218.7 | 218.7 | 217.4 | 219.3 | 222.7 | 224.0 222.5 | 220.8 | 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 0 
ROGAN. ...cnveccccccccceccceccccescececsccceces|ecccces 219.4 | 223.4 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 222.6 | 251.4 223.5 | 219.4 | 218.1 | 218.6 | 218.3) 120.6 
Re hte EE, MOSS Weer 232.2 | 234.4 | 231.7 | 232.4 231.9 | 234.8 227.4 | 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9 | 129.2 
General merchandise......................|....... 234.3 | 244.0 | 227.5 | 225.0 | 248.3 | 340.8 252.7 | 238.3 | 231.8 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 135.9 
[ST CT TS SR RPE: ieneenin 210.4 | 238.1 | 200.0 | 198.7 | 211.9 | 254.7 222.2 | 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.1 | 214.3 3. 9 
Furniture and housefurnishings. ..........|....... 178.6 | 176.1 | 177.1 | 180.3 | 186.8 | 201.1 184.3 | 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6 5 
REUIITE. « bancepeacorgncoqncesscc SL FORE 225.9 | 220.3 | 212.7 | 210.4 | 216.5 | 224.7 215.6 | 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 209.6 U 
saad Lumber and building materials............|....... 242.2 | 237.5 | 231.9 | 234.4 | 230.8 | 251.0 261.3 | 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 i 
ce: | 
ET SS RESTS 238.9 | 232.0 | 233.1 | 236.3 | 236.5 | 238.6 238.7 | 235.3 | 233.7 | 234.4 | 236.3 
I i a 230.1 | 221.2 | 219.2 | 219.8 | 228.5 | 227.6 227.6 | 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 | 
SS PEI DE LAS, BE 322.4 | 308.9 | 278.9 | 271.1 | 284.23 | 201.2 300.0 | 296.8 | 287.2 | 308.0 | 324.8 
! See Motnote 1, table A-9. * See footnote 6, table 
1 Bee footnote 2, table A-9, 1? See footnote 7, table A-9. 


§ See footnote 3, table A-9. 
4 Bee footnote 4, table A-9, 
§ Not available. 





* See footnote 8, table A-10. 

' Money payments only; additional value of 
tips, not included 

* See note on page 186. 
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TABLE A-12: Federa] Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 


















































Executive! 
Year and month All branches l Legislative Judicial Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other corporations * 
agencies ¢ Department agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
10. .nacocsnceeneseoaces 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 319, 474 408, 040 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
— TTT 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 364, 092 469, 994 6, 171 2, 636 35, 590 
198: Jume............... 2, 038, 187 1, 998, 790 916, 857 442, 588 639, 345 7, 308 8, 459 28, 480 
PE co nccepehtdcece 2, 065, 672 2, 026, 086 919, 784 452, 932 643, 370 7, 305 8, 477 28, R04 
~~ a eee 2, 073, 720 2, 034, 538 924, 555 455, 549 654, 434 7, 341 8, 405 28, 346 
September. -...---- 2, 083, 614 2, 044, 087 ¥33, 214 457, 003 653, 870 7, 377 3, 485 28, 605 
GE wn dodvodcouc 2, 076, O11 2, 036, 951 931, 918 458, 414 646, 619 7, 355 3, 500 28, 205 
November. ---.....- 2, 078, 623 2. 039, 218 934, 509 459, 685 645, 024 7, 443 8, 537 28, 425 
December. --......- 2, 380, 186 2, 340, 902 937, 178 759, 268 644, 456 7, 343 8, 612 28, 429 
1949: January............ 2, 089, 545 2, 050, 385 933, 670 475, 836 640, 879 7,414 3, 538 28, 208 
February --.-.-.-..--. 2, 089, 040 2, 049, 809 935, 216 475, 022 639, 570 7, 420 3, 552 28, 260 
= 2, 089, 806 2, 050, 601 934, 433 474, 945 641, 223 7, 482 3, 558 28, 165 
Diti..rbbesdan *2, 095, 814 *2, 056, 193 *934, 969 476, 440 644, 784 7, 478 3, 572 28, 571 
— Ca 2, 106, 926 2, 067, 9R2 935, 966 479, 722 652, 294 7, 480 3, 566 97, R09 
Peisascaasceebehae 2, 114, 767 2, 076, 036 934, 661 482, 447 658, 928 7, 498 3, 571 27, 662 
Continents] United States 
ee 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 309, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 804 
i aitictindicieninbanniiree 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 829 
EES 1, 808, 240 1, 775, 888 724, 683 440, 977 619, 178 7, 308 8, 388 21, 706 
a 1, 839, 560 1, 806, 924 732, 217 451, 339 623, 370 7, 305 3, 406 21, 023 
in. takbhébee 1, 854, 242 1, 821, 574 742, 925 453, 926 624, 723 7, 341 3, 424 21, 903 
September___...__- 1, 868, 589 1, 836, 008 756, 500 455, 372 624, 136 7, 377 3, 409 21, 795 
See Sa Sa 1, 868, 846 1, 836, 310 762, 682 456, 708 616, 920 7, 355 3. 426 21, 758 
November... ......- 1, 876, 443 1, 843, 888 770, 286 | 457. 972 615, 630 7, 443 3, 462 21, 650 
December ___..... 2, 181, 744 2, 149, 306 777, 474 756, 549 615, 283 7, 343 3, 427 21, 658 
1949: January__.........- 1, 895, 969 1, 863, 573 777, 679 474, 100 611, 794 7,414 3, 463 21, 519 
February. .......-- 1, 897, 665 1, 865, 217 781, 956 473, 289 609, 972 7, 420 3, 476 21, 552 
ET 1, 897, 224 1, 864, 685 780, 782 473, 215 610, 688 7, 482 3, 481 21, 576 
ia: ae 1, 905, 131 1, 872, 635 784, 077 474, 679 613, 879 7,478 3, 495 21, 523 
SO Seam 1, 918, 278 1, 885, 936 787,045 477, 940 620, 951 7, 420 3, 489 91,373 
ERE ES. 6 PE 1, 929, 461 1, 897, 276 790, 087 480, 651 626, 538 7, 498 3, 494 | 21, 193 























1 Sperment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicia) branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R, R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert tem porary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co. is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) employment published by the Civil] Service Commission 
= _ last day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 

n . 

Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

‘From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and yoy within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental area, which was 


estimated from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 


and 1943. From July 1043, through December 1946, employment within 
continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons 
outside the country (estimated from pewy reports) was added to secure 
employment tn all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States 

+ Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federai Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Sergsreton, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post ollices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, bow- 
pen when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressicnal 
action. 

*Revised. 
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TABLE A-13: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group '! 






































































































excluded 
Beginning June 


for the Nationa) Mili 


mission. Data for the legisiative an 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are 
the Pureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intell 


monthly during most of this 


July 1945 unti] December 1046 were reported for 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are wonereee through the Civil Service Com- 
judicial branches and for all Govern- 
rted directly to 


reported 


y 


ending during the 


ata for the executive branch 


Agency are 


rolls for all areas and some 





1 From 1939 yy May 1063, pey rolls were reported for al] areas monthly. 
1943, some agen 

reported pay rolls for the continental area on 
continental United States from June 1943 thro 
Establishment for wh 
period) were secured by multip! 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-12, for derivation 


og ay rolls for areas outside 
h November 1946 (except 
these data were reported 


g employ- 
the employ- 


{In thousands] 
Executive?! 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other corporations! 
agencies ¢ Department § agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
SOS... cnecocsnenetauapened $1, 757, 202 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $43, 010 
ERS RE A 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 209 
ES 505, 345 495, 792 225, 440 102, 653 167, 699 2, 536 1, 279 5, 738 
RR eee 528, 447 518, 639 223, 968 121, 677 172, 994 2, 600 1, 301 5, 907 
pS SS ee 543, 481 £33, 561 229, 273 122, 320 181, 968 2, 605 1, 390 5 R35 
September......... 547, 847 537, 969 232, 975 121, 908 183, 086 2, 694 1, 453 5. 731 
October © ER 633, 871 523, 860 225, 675 124, 095 174, 090 2, 656 1, 454 5. 901 
November......... 550, 353 5A0, 393 225, 507 125, 130 179, 756 2, 682 1,419 5, R50 
December .. ......- 624, 586 614, 399 245, 1590 178, 899 190, 341 2, 722 1, 468 5, 997 
1960; JOUUALY ...<.cceceee 537, 916 527, 868 230, 653 121, 598 175, 617 2, 657 1, 352 6, 039 
February. ....-.... 518, 293 508, 471 220, 788 119, 978 167, 705 2, 650 1, 306 5, 886 
Ea 575, 946 565, 652 250, 618 124, 348 190, 686 2, 763 1, 455 6, 076 
i ee 545, 442 535, 420 233, 826 124, 018 177, 576 2, 722 1, 311 5, ORO 
May 561, 492 551, 319 242, 059 122, 342 186, 918 2, 762 1, 429 5, OR2 
June 559, 102 548, 841 237, 845 122, 829 188, 167 2, 792 1, 441 6, 028 
Continental United States 
0 Te eee $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
0, 461, 406 452, 520 180, 974 102, 306 160, 249 2, 536 1, 242 5. 000 
| RRR 487, 067 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 263 5, 188 
7 nr See 501, 815 92, 593 197, 058 171, 906 173, 629 2, 695 1, 351 5, 176 
September.......,- 506, 309 497, 084 200, 912 121, 479 174, 693 2, 694 1,414 6,117 
ED nin tinilnn a 491, 324 482, 045 192, 530 123, 633 165, 882 2, 656 1,413 5, 210 
November......... 509, 114 499, 801 203, 323 124, 647 171, 811 2, 682 1, 379 5, 250 
December......... 581, 370 571, 845 211, 614 178, 151 182, 080 2, 722 1, 428 5, 375 
1049: January wh. 498, 625 489, 363 200, 204 121, 154 168, 005 2, 657 1,314 5, 201 
I > cadkimacion 481, 197 472, 025 192, 441 119, 540 160, 044 2, 650 1, 268 5, 254 
ee 534, 033 524, 509 218. 474 123, 889 182, 146 2, 763 1,414 5, 347 
April a SO ae 504, 343 495, 065 202, 699 123, 556 168, 810 2, 722 1, 272 5, 284 
ut Av . 521, 414 511, 956 212, 447 121, 886 177, 623 2, 762 1, 387 5, 309 
June sueuseues 519, 273 509, 775 208, 778 122, 370 178, 627 2, 792 1, 400 5, 306 
| 

i Data are from a series revised June 1947 to edjust rolis, which from ment) by the average pa person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 


y per 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
1946. Eecinnitt ecember 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
reported monthly by most agencies. 
See footnote 3, table A-12. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-12. 

§ Beginning July 1 pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hb on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
by the retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups were 
p ona lar basis in July 1945 by congressiona! action. 

* Data are wn for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental! United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TaBLE A-14: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 






























































Agency Group! 
Federal 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month Columbia 
government | povernment 
e Total Post Office Legislative | Judicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies? | “iy agencies 
Employment é 
1908 ..nccccccccccccecccccccccese eoce 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 009 99, 913 5, 373 424 
iccnatbudinaanetnebhdiensn 800, 914 15, 874 , 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 506 
1918: TURE... cccccecccccccccccccccce 229, 526 18, 848 210, 678 202, 782 67, 592 7, 387 127, 803 7, 308 588 
cn 233, 308 19, 204 214, 014 206, 110 69, 056 7, 499 129, 555 7, 305 599 
BEMccncnccccccccccccccccce 234, 253 18, 882 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 592 
ES 235, 063 18, 853 216, 210 208, 245 70, 771 7, 551 129, 923 7,377 588 
Dt ittinenesdesendéoone 234, 544 18, 564 215, 980 208, 036 70, 666 7, 589 129, 781 7, 355 589 
cn ncuddeubicioons 236, 478 19, 065 217, 413 209, 373 7], 084 7, 702 130, 587 7, 443 597 
EET 242, 659 18, 764 223, 895 215, 955 72, 219 12, 015 131, 721 7, 343 597 
EF BE rerceinsnecccasencceces 237, 526 18, 880 218, 646 210, 629 71, 202 7, 623 131, 804 7,414 603 
Tih. wintinitnndetighedtebenl 19, 062 219, 847 211, 823 71, 723 7,613 132, 487 7, 420 604 
Pthlatsiasieeneunbehoodin 239, 898 19, 095 220, 803 212, 719 71, 991 7, 625 133, 103 7, 482 602 
i idniankindadewmpren 241, 442 19, 358 222, 084 214, 004 72, 359 7, 750 133, 805 7,478 602 
ci aecins tric tenn emcohi deisel 242, 379 19, 144 223, 235 215, 142 72, 545 7, 755 134, 842 7, 480 613 
Se 243, 861 19, 732 224, 129 216, 019 72, 440 7, 749 135, 830 7, 498 612 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 

EE a $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 200 
iittienadnaececennecessaonsinn 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 007 20, 070 313, 433 17, 784 1, 613 
lil EAE RM 66, 658 4, 561 62, 097 59, 350 19, 250 2, 300 37, 800 2, 536 211 
NE 67, 208 3, 461 63, 747 60, 931 20, 235 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 216 
LTT ET 71, 251 3, 480 €7, 771 64, 848 21,114 2, 695 41, 039 2, 8045 228 
AE ESET IES, 73, 551 4, 607 68, 044 66, 020 22, 141 2. 722 41, 157 2, 404 230 

ARETE AIT: 70, 755 4, 450 66, 305 63, 421 20, 908 2, 684 39, 829 2, 656 22: 
hp EE CEA 73, 223 4, 428 68, 695 65, 782 21, 656 2, 750 41, 378 2, 682 231 
IE ESS SS 78, 680 4, 742 73, 938 70, 972 22, 526 3, 704 44,742 2, 722 244 
ER. ERE, 71, 434 4, 647 66, 787 63, 904 20, 687 2, 132 41, 085 2, 657 226 
er 68, 569 4,418 64, 151 61, 283 19, 984 2, 070 39, 229 2, 650 218 
a a REP anaes Ran 1 et 77, 219 4, 801 72, 418 69, 411 22, 190 2.121 45, 100 2, 763 244 
| eee. aa 71, 671 4, 577 67, 094 64, 146 20, 491 2, 085 41, 570 2,7 226 
TITRE a eat a 8 74, 215 4, 676 69, 539 66, 540 21, 020 2, 082 43, 438 2, 762 237 
RRS eS 74, 679 4,772 69, 907 66, 875 20, 995 2, 090 43, 790 2, 792 240 
































' Data for the legislative and judicia) branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the tempo additional postal mer. 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from publishod Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
bave been reported; (3) yo wd gy working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, inclu by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the firat day of the next month. 


Beginning J onnery 1942, dats for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 
and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

2 See footnote 4, table A-12. 

8 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

4 Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent oma eke who were paid during the eee 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rol 
with pay during the y, period ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and fae icial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 


the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or Just before the last 
of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 
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TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 


















































{In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) * Type of pay 
| 
Year and month - e - a 
| arine Coast e ustering-| Family al- | Lea d 
| Total Army?! Air Force | Navy Corps | Guard Totel Pay rolls 4 out pay! | lowances 6 | eg 
_ | — ’ a 
a ee | 345 #192 (*) 124 19 10 $331, 523 KS nile , — 
1943 8,044 | 86, 733 (*) 1,744 311 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 |....-..__-. $1, 032,334)... 
1048: Jane...) 1, 480 546 384 407 82 20| 277,308 | 243,239] $5,756) 6.478 | — gage 
_ ee 1, 463 552 388 420 a4 20 276, 590 246, 422 2, 516 2A, 353 1. 209 
August...... 1, 514 579 400 430 R6 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 1 978 
September... 1, 648 600 401 432 86 21 292, 040 251, 388 9, 292 2. 115 %, 235 
October 1, 585 636 406 438 R4 21 204, 843 259, 175 5. 818 28, 253 1 Bun 
November... 1, 410 647 410 446 8F 21 208, 971 264, 137 5, 733 QR. 524 " AT 
December. ... 1, 628 662 410 449 85 22 294, 061 260. 5, 221 28. 605 190 
1949: January...... 1, 644 677 412 447 84 22 299, 593 265, 618 5, 023 28, 709 243 
February... 1, O87 712 416 450 87 2 200, 041 257, 503 4, 292 28, 143 gs 
March....... 1, 681 703 417 451 87 22 289, 063 255, 340 4, *31 29, 108 4 
April. ....... 1, 664 689 417 450 87 2B 292. 446 258, 961 4, 391 29, 037 57 
eens 1, 649 673 418 449 8A 23 284, 790 250, 549 4, 678 29, 517 48 
June 1, 638 664 418 447 85 23 289, 632 255, 114 5, 275 29, 254 9-10 
Except for Army personne! for 1439 which is from the Annual Keport of count. Pay roils for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 
be 


the Secretary of War, all data are from ts submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. Because of rounding, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 

* Includes personne! on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at timeof discharge were started. 


' Prior to March 1944, data tncinde iy on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 


‘ te | rolis are for personnel on active duty; they include payment of per- 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947. For officers this 
copies to all prior perteds and for enlisted personnel dDack to October 1, 1946 
only. Beginning October 1, 1947, they {nclude Inmp-sum terminal-leave 
payments made at time of discharge. oast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls Through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personne! 
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clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

' Represents actual expenditures. 
om a ea Government’s contribution. The men’s share ts included {p 

@ pay rolls. 

’ ve payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted per- 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave, 
and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave accrued 
in excess of 60 days. Value of bonds (representing face value, to which {n. 
terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are Ineluded. 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Public 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1947, are 
exclnded here and included under pay rolls. 

* Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. 
shown under Army. 

* Credit balance. 


Combined data 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, 
by Class of Turn-Over ! 





Class of turn-over and year Jan Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 








Total accession: 
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1 Month-to-montb changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The turn- 
over sample is not so extensive as that of the em --—- and pay- 
roll survey—proportionately fewer smal] plants are uded; ting and 
publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning preserving, 





are not covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. See Note, table B-2. 
2 Preliminary figures. 
4 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 


uits. 
. 5 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries’ 



































Total accession 
Industry group and industry Total Quit 
May? | Apr. | May? | Apr. | May? | Apr. 
————EeeE'E | | ———e 
MANUFACTURING 
De cnccentpteboqesveresstubhecisbbances 3.2] 3.0 5.3 4.8 6} 1.6 
Nondurable Dt cccpdebubedebbamtinenatindnehedsdécan 3.5 2.8 4.4 4.7 5 | 1.7 
Durable goods 

tron and steel and their products -_.-...........--.---- 2.1 2.0 4.9 4.3 2] L139 2 .2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills- ----- 1.5 | 1.6 3.6 2.5 1] 1.1 a: a 
SD ochulivanceemenerraseneheesteses 2.9 | 3.0 7.0 | 7.4 5 1.7 4 5 
Malleabie-iron castings... .....................--- 2.3 | 1.4 5.6 7.6 2 | 1.6 an 4 
TL. iin 1 eee dein dontminediibmupouq 1.6 1.4 6.6 9.0 .0 1.3 — cm 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. .................-.---- 1.5 .8 16] 98 5] 10 wl 1 
Tin cans and other tinware...................-..- 4.5 2.6 5.0 4.5 .0 | 1.6 a 4 
EL panes cuidanddibanhnedhnnntiniobainde 1.6 2.2 3.3 4.2 8) 8 ca me 
Ce Ie Gi iisicin on ne cwscctgennscavsctee 23 17 2.9 4.0 .0 | 1.3 .4 3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and | 

EES A a Se .8 1.4 4.9 4.3 9 | 1.0 .3 a 
NE AST LER See Ne aT 1.8 2.2 6.8 4.9 9 1.3 3 | .4 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment... --.--- 3.4 3.4 8.2 7.3 .4 1.3 a at 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 

EE EE SS eee ae 3.3 2.2 6.8 6.3 .6 1.5 3 - 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ----- 3. 2 4.1 5.5 6.2 .5 1.6 .3 s 
Fabricated structural-metal products. ..........-- 5.5 4.8 4.1 3.7 .4 1.3 5 4] 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..................- 1.9 1.0 5.6 6.8 .6 32 .2 Bt 
I, GED BENE GE occcncncncswnedassncccuses 1.6 1.2 7.9 4.0 - .9 = a 

ee Oe Pe eee .7 1.8 4.9 | 5.1 .0 1.1 1 <a 
Electrical equipment for industria] use...........- 8 | 3 4.5 3.6 .8 ~ ot 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs..-..---- Le 3.3 4.2 5.1 .6 1.7 a . 
Communication equipment, except radios__------ 5 9 3.5 2.8 .6 i. oa oa 

%, 

Machinery, except electrical. ........................- Re 1.7 4.8 4.6 .0 1.1 _ 2 
ELITE ETL 9 3.0 11.2 7.6 | 8 1.4 7 .3 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..........---. 7 2.3 4.3 | 3.1 6 1.6 i 3 
i | 7 7 3.9) 27 .5 5 | 1 a 
Machine-tool accessories. __.....................- .8 2.6 6.6 | 5.8 8 8 x .3 
Metal working machinery and equipment, not | 

| Cap hia< Sa 9 | 1.1 4.0 4.0 | 8 1.0 8 + 
General industrial machinery, except pumps..-.--- 1.2 1,2 4.7 4.4 .0 1.0 .} a 
Pumps and pumping equipment... ...........-.-. | L232} 22 3.2 | 2.6 8 1.0 3 | 2 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles.......| 5.7 5.2 6.6| 6.8 17} 1.8 3 4 
TS. i000 5) bch tnckdibeseetssecnecetetes | 42] 34] 35/ 48 2.0 2.2 .2 5 
Aircraft parts, including engines__............._- 2. 2 | 2.3 | 3.2 | 2.0 .9 1.1 St 3 
Shipbuilding and repairs.........................- 12.7 12.1 15. 7 | 15.8 8 1.8 4 4 

ew aeian 6.7 | 4.4 2 4.3 2.9 | 2.1 .4 3 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers._...........__- 8.4 5.0 8.0 | 3.8 3.7 2.4 4 3 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories. ._.........__- 4.1 | 4.5 7.0 | 5.2 1.8 | 1.5 4 3 

Nonferrous metals and their products.............._-- 1.9 2.0 5.7 6.1 9 | 1.1 oa 2] 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum | 

and magnesium..--. RE ey RE Dt Se ae 1,4 | 2.2 3. 2 | 4.2 | .0 1,2 2 on 
Rolling and drawing of copper alloys...........__. 9 9 5.5 | 7.4 | aa 6 
RE SRT 4.4 | 2. 5 | 3.7 | 5.2 | .0 1.8 ot 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and 

BEER... coccccvesccocescenccccccceescoccses 20; 4216) 66) 68) .2 9 | 2 2 

Lumber and timber basic products__.._..............-. 5.3 6.2 4.8 §. 2 | 2.9 3.3 | .2 3 
Sawmills.__.. <I: 8) EEE ARS ST ee ane e 5.6 5.5 4.6 5.2 | 2.8 . 7 aan 3 
Planing and plywood mills... ........-...--.-.-.. 23) 27/ 465 | Ser 28) 26) 8] 3 

Furniture and finished lumber products. ............ 3.7 3.4 6.3 6.3) 19 2.3 | .4 .4 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings. -- 3.6 3.4 6.2 6.7 1.8 2.4 4 4 

Stone, clay, and glass products........................ 2.8 2.6 3.8 4.1 1.1 1.3 2 (a 
Glass and glass products_............------------- 3.6 3.1 4.8} 5.2] 8 9 | 2 ot 
in .nsindindspquetecuencsedscsconassth 2.7 2.4 17; 23/ 12 1.3 | 3 | 3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....................... 3.3 | 3.7 | 3.6 3. 5 | a? I +4 3 | om 
Pottery and related products.....-.--.---------.. 1.6 us! 3.7! «a7! 216! 22 2 .3 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries '—Continued 





~ ihc, 
















































































Separation 
ee 
Total] accession = 
Miscellan 
Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
| military 
= - “oo a ome ee eet l = ye 
| May?! Apr. | May?! Apr. | May?| Apr. | May? | Apr. | May?| Apr. | May? Apr. 
2 a To : _ ae ee ' = F es pals Peer eo : a re a — | tees y 
MANU FACTURING—Continued | 
Nondurable goods | | | | 
Textile-mill products........... sqevnstidensnccesessit | 2.9) 26) 60) 6&5) 423/ 4215) O2/ O2] 34] 3&7] o1] 9, 
Te sihditiinii aiennnenitindeeanciawnddhi |} 27) 25) 59) 64] L7 1.7 | 2 2 3.9 3.4 1] ¢ di 
ee GG CRED BIOEI.6. cocoptpcogcecdoapapepangece 2.9 | 2.4 4.1 | 5. 2 | 1.2 aw a a 2.6 3.5 1] ¥ 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing..| 6.9 | 5.4 7.1] 143 8 | 1.0 «ns -2 5.9 12.8 io "9 198 
Ee EE ee 1.6 1.5 | 3.4 3.1 | 1, 5 | 1.6 | -1 2 1.8 1.3 @ | @” 194 
DGGE, GREED. wcncebecscosecons senquacececsese 3.1 2.4 5.6 5.4 20; 20; @ 1 3.6 3.3 (3) (3 
eae eee 31; 4.0 3.7) 46 1.7 2.3 3 .2 1.7 2.0 Q@) | 194 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, Including woolen 
le SGle's cnccnitidcanaceteaciettbaanenscednen 1.3 1.3 | 3.6 | 2.4 7 9 Zt Z 2.6 1.2 % 
Apparel and other finished textile products... .......- 3.7 3.0 | 6.5 | 5.2 | 2.4 | 2 F .4 oa 3.7 2.3 (2) | (3 
Men's and boys’ sults, coats, and overcoats. ...... 2.9 | 2.2 8. 4 | 4.8 | 1. 5 | 1.8 = 4% 6.8 2.9 @) | @ 
Men's and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
GHICE GATMIGINS... « . ccccocececccccecccccsoscecoces 4.2 3.8 | 5.5 | 4.8 | 3.3 3.4 3 1 1.9 1.3 @) | «@ 
Leather and leather products. -..............---.-..-- 2.5 2.1 3. 2 | 4.1} 19 2.2 2 2 1.1 1.6/ @ | ' 194 
DEINE oscncnenderanabecccedescesenesestadbiail : oe 21); 24] 28 9 9 1 1 1.3 1.7 1] 
OE CE intiaténdvdcdddscccendnieccesuaall 2.7 2.0 | 3.3 4.3 | 2.1 2.4 . El 1.0 15] (@) | 1 
Food and kindred products..................-.......- 6.5 4.7 4.6 5.8 | 1.8 2.0 .4 .4 2.3 3.3 | .1] 1 
Es Gandanecoacasebuamecensenoosssoned 7.6 5.2 4.9 7.0 | 1.7 1.9 .4 .4 2.6 4.6 | 2 
OO EEE LEAT TE 3.1 2.2 3.8 2.7 | 2.0 1.5 .4 .2 1.3 9 + 
4g EEC SE, 2 FESS ee 4.0 4.2 4.3 3.7 2.4 2.5 .4 5 1.5 7 (3) (3 
ON s cadncncenccbqnneutbeoctbcotebes 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.1 1.5 1.8 a a 1.6 1.0 1 | 
Paper end allied peo@ucts... ..... 2... .ccccnccesccccee 1.7 1.7 2.4 2.8 a1 1.1 8 0 1.0 1,4 a | ) 
ETA NEA EEN TITIES. FOE 1.5 1.5 2.2 2.6 9 .9 a _ 1.0 1.4 1) | 
SS EE Ee 2.4 1.9 3.1 3.7 1.6 me 3 3 43 1.5 1 | 2 193 
| 
Chemicals and allied products. ................------- 1.4 1.1 3.3 3.2 6 6 .2 .2 2.4 2.3 1] 104 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................-.- 1.9 1.7 2.6 2.7 | of on = om 1.6 1.7 ont Jl 194 
Rayon and allied products.....................-..- 1,1 9 4.6 6.1 5 5 3 4 3.7 5.1 a ! 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives...........- 1.0 -9 3.3 2.8 5 5 sf 4 2.6 2.1 1 | l 
Products of petroleum and coal. .................-...-- 6 8 1.0 1,2 .3 .4 1 1 5 5 | 1] 2 
Petroleum refining............... RS Ss 5 -6 9 1.0 + 3 1 5 5 4 | l 
EE 1.9 2.4 4.0 4.3 1.1 1.2 1 ‘8 2.7 2.9 1| J 
Rubber tires and inner tubes....................- 1,6 2.0 3.0 3.3 oe .6 1 1 2.1 2.4 1 2 
Rubber footwear and related products. ........... 2.5 2.7 4.9 4.9 1.8 1.9 2 st 2.8 27 ] 194 
Miscellaneous rubber industries..................- 2.0 3.2 5.2 6.1 1.2 1.9 2 3 3.7 3.8 l 
DESSSERGSD CRGUINIEE.. ccbocncédanccsccssencecesctas 1.8 1,7 3.9 4.7 .9 1.0 all on 2.8 3. 5 ig 1 
NONMANUFACTURING | 
0 EE SS ee ee 3.6 5.0 6.4 4.9 3.7 3.5 3 3 2.2 9 | 3 2 
itll hnniiisabesdpinaiiestasiinehiintilinanienseaeudeilie 2.0} 5.0 17} 21 1.2 1.1 2 { t ‘ia. 2 
OS Se a a 3.9 4.2 11.0 5.8 5.5 4.7 aa an 5.1 ./ 2] » 
Be Ge GSD. cctckoccceorcdinsdnanttncntine 3.7 4.1 6.2 6.1 3.5 4.0 5 .6 2.0 1.4 | 2 | 1 
Ooal mining: | 
BE indadicccdctvbeonbdenntvatnanewnadins 1.7 1.5 2.7 1.8 1.5 1.0 (3) (3) 9 5 | 3 
ENO, co ccovedacecsecetencnenneseouneseances 2.0 2.3 3.5 3.2 1.8 1.9 od on 1.4 1.0 | 2 . 
Public utilities: 
ll Sa eS a (*) 1.0 (4) 1.6 (4) 3.3 (4) oe (*) .3 (4) l 193 
PURER vrcrcrccosevenccccquerennudnencoonseanes ; ® | 212) @ 8); © | #2) © | MO | O 8| (4 1 104 
, 194 











1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over informa- 
tlon have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. 
Most plants in the employment Sa sample, comprising those which 


were in operation in 1939, are classi 


according to their major activity at 


that time, regardiess of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 


Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 194 
ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s 


monthly mimeographed release. ‘Labor Turn-Over,”’ which is available upon request. 


Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 
manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 

1 Preliminary figures. 

4 Less than 0.05. 

4 Not available. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 








































































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods ~ 
Total: Iron and steel aes Dunes, San Gray-iron and semi- 
Year and month ea 
Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | ASe: | bry. | wkiy. wkly. | Ave | nriy. | wkly.| AS: | briy. | wkly briy. | wkly. | AY®: | hriy. 
earn: | Pouss | earn: | earn- earn- | Pours | eam: | earn- | ..,3; | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | >; | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1989: A verage..-.--- $23.86 | 387.7 |$0.633 |$26.50 | 38.0 $21.78 | 37.4 |$0. 582 [$27.52 | 37.2 |$0.739 |$20.88 | 35.3 |$0.845 |$25.93 | 37.1 | $0. 699 
1941: January-----.- 26.64 | 39.0] .683 | 30.48 | 40.7 22.75 | 37.38] .610 | 33.07 | 40.4] .769 | 33.60) 38.7] .869 | 30.45] 43.2 . 739 
1948: May---------- 51.86 | 39.9 | 1.30) | 54.8) 40.1 | 3. 48.65 | 39.6 | 1.230 | 57.39) 40.3 | 1.423 | 60.54] 30.9 1.515 | 55.15 | 39.3 1, 403 
June_...------| 52.85 | 40.2 | 1.316 | 66.13 | 40.5} 1. 49.37 | 39.8 | 1.242 | 57.70 | 40.3 | 1.431 | 59. 54 39.3 | 1.615 | 67.85 | 40.7 1, 422 
July. ..-<-cce- 52.95 | 39.8 | 1.332 | 56.21 40.0 | 1. 49.49 | 39.5 | 1.252 | 57.71 39.6 | 1.457 | 60.37 | 38.7 | 1.580 | 56.66 | 39.8) 1.426 
August.......-. 54.05 | 40.1 | 1.349 | 58.19 | 40.7} 1. 49.79 | 39.5) 1.262 | 60.52] 40.3] 1.501 | 65.10 | 39.6 | 1.642 | 58, 26 40.3 1, 447 
feptember._..| 54.19 | 39.8 | 1.362 | 57.96 | 40.0) 1. 50.37 | 39.6 | 1.272 | 60.69 | 39.7] 1.528 | 66.02 | 39.3 1.679 | 59.44 | 40.2 1, 480 
October. ...-.- 54.65 40.0 | 1.366 | 59. 41 40.9 | 1. 49. 70 39.1 | 1.271 | 62.17 40.8 | 1.525 | 67.02 40.4 | 1.657 | 59. 27 40.2 1.475 
November....| 54. 56 39.8 | 1.372 | 58.71 40.4 | 1. 50.18 | 39.1 | 1.282 | 61.72 | 40.5 | 1.526 | 66,27 40.0 | 1.657 | 58.45 39.8 1.472 
December... 55.01 40.0 | 1.376 | 59. 23 40.7 | 1. 50.52 | 39.3 | 1.287 | 61.95 | 40.5 | 1.528 | 66.00 | 39.8 | 1.656 | 58.88 40.0 1, 472 
1949: January..-.-.- 54. 51 39.5 | 1.380 | 58. 69 40.2 | 1. 50.04 38.7 | 1.293 | 61.20 40.0 | 1.530 | 66, 34 40.0 | 1.658 | 57.14 39.0 1. 447 
February .....- 64.12 | 39.3 | 1.377 | 58.21 39.9 | 1. 50. 01 38.8 | 1,289 | 60.70 | 39.7 | 1.520 | 65.67 | 39.9) 1.647 | 56.06) 38.1 1, 471 
Meren.....c-<- 53.59 | 39.0 | 1.374 | 57.37 39.4 | 1. 49. 68 38.6 | 1.287 | 59.78 | 39.1 | 1.529 | 65.04 , 1.646 | 53.90 | 36.7 1.470 
3 ae 52. #2 38.3 | 1.374 | 56.82 39.0 | 1. 48.22 37.6 | 1.285 | 58.52 38.3 | 1.528 | 64. 59 39. ¢ 1.643 | 51.438 35. 2 1. 463 
a 52. 86 38.5 | 1.373 | 56.82 39.0 | 1. 49.00 | 38.1 | 1.286 | 58.06 38.1 | 1.524 | 63.14 1, 635 | 50.80 34.8 1, 460 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other Cutlery and edge 
castings Btee! castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
1939: Average....... $24.16 | 36.0 |$0.671 |$27. 97 36. 9 | $21. 33 36.4 |$0. 581 |$23. 61 38.8 |$0.611 |$25.96 | 38.1 |$0. 683 |$23.11 39.1 | $0. 601 
1941: January-......- 28.42 | 40.2 . 707 | 32.27 41.4 25. 42 40.5 . 626 | 25.31 39.8 639 | 28.27 | 39.7 . 712 | 25. 90 40. 5 . 652 
1948: May-.-..-.-.-... : 67.21 40.4 | 1.415 | 60.49 | 41.3) 1. 61.07 | 40.2 | 1.271 | 50.08 | 40.2 | 1.273 | 55.11 40.5 | 1.367 | 60.22) 41.2 1, 217 
ito ncontne ; 40.1 | 1.430 | 61.60 | 41.7) 1. 52.74 40.9 | 1.288 | 53.04 41.0 | 1,205 | 556.82 | 40.6 | 1.373 | 6036 | 41.4 1, 216 
, 39.9 | 1.441 | 58.71 40.0 | 1. 51. 94 40.5 | 1.281 | 56.99 42.9 | 1,362 | 57.36 40.0 | 1,422 | 80.03 40.5 1, 236 
. 40,2 | 1.470 | 61.79 41.4) 1. 52. 84 40.6 | 1.302 | 57.04 41.6 | 1.368 | 68.11 40.3 | 1,443 | 51.77 41.6 1, 246 
. 39.4 | 1.505 | 61.27 | 39.8} 1. 63.93 | 41.1 | 1.309 | 60.03 | 42.8) 1.401 | 56.91 39.2 | 1.451 | 61. 25 41.3 1, 240 
: 40.6 | 1,517 | 68.36 {| 41.0) 1. 65.08 | 41.7 | 1.319 | 55.46 | 40.3 | 1.378 | 59.74 40.8 | 1.463 | 52.49 | 42.0 1, 248 
q 39.9 | 1.527 | 68.92 | 41.3) 1. 56.97 | 42.9) 1.326 | 54.51 40.1 | 1.363 | 59.47 40.5 | 1.468 | 52.89} 41.7 1, 267 
December. ._.. 61. 49 40.1 | 1.532 | 63.79 41.2 | 1. 57. 06 42.9 | 1.330 | 56.23 41.3 | 1.363 | 60.05 40.5 | 1.481 | 52.78 41.6 1, 269 
1949: January ......- 59. 08 39.0 | 1.512 | 62.21 40.3 | 1. 57.99 42.4 | 1.367 | 54.45 39.9 | 1.363 | 60.18 40.7 | 1.477 | 51.96 41.3 1. 260 
ebruary..-- .- 56.49 | 37.6 | 1.502 | 62.57 40.5 | 1. 57.72 42.4 | 1.360 | 54. 58 39.9 | 1.367 | 59. 20 40.3 | 1.460 | 50.46 40, 2 1, 257 
te SR 52. 76 35.6 | 1.482 | 60. 55 39.4) 1. 53.71 40.0 | 1.343 | 54.97 40.1 | 1.37 69.12 40.1 | 1.472 | 50.39 39.9 1. 265 
Pin cnccoces 51.34 34.5 | 1.492 | 57.86 37.7 | 1.53 47.93 36.1 | 1.327 | 53.92 39.3 | 1.37 57.17 38.9 | 1.470 | 48.85 38.8 1. 262 
PBB 49. 52 33.7 | 1.466 | 57.03 37.5 | 1. 45. 03 34.0 | 1.322 | 54.80 40.0 | 1.370 | 58.44 39.6 | 1.476 | 49.81 40. 0 1, 249 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oi] burners, | Steam hot- g a , 
tools, machine — and heatingequip-| water heating ap- | "@™ped and enam- 
tools, files, and Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- peratus and steam S - Anny and gal- 
saws) where classified ttings anes 
| 
1939: Average...._.-. $24.49 | 39.7 |$0.618 ($23.13 | 38.9 $25.80 | 38.2 ‘go, 676 |$25.25 | 38.1 |$0.666 |$26.19 | 37.6 |$0.607 |$232.92 | 38.1 | $0. 627 
1941; January......- 29. 49 44.7 . 662 | 25. 24 40.9 27.13 39. 0 696 | 26.07 | 38.7) .678 | 30.98 42.5 . 782 | 26.32 | 39.4 . 665 
1948: May.......... 54.01 41.6 | 1.289 | 50.84 40.4) 1, 56. 93 41.0 | 1.388 | 54.18 39.7 | 1.366 | 56.90 40.7 | 1.396 | 53.75 40.3 1, 332 
CTS 54 96 42.1 | 1.308 | 52.22 40.6 | 1. 56. 51 40.4 | 1.401 | 55.96 40.2 | 1.392 | 57. 68 40.7 | 1.418 | 53. 54 40, 2 1, 330 
| ar 64.11 41.2 | 1.314 | 80.27 38.8 | 1. 56. 48 40.2 | 1.405 | 55.26 | 39.7 | 1.392 | 59.42 41.0 | 1.448 | 52.62 | 38.6 1, 363 
August_....... 56. 53 42.2 | 1.342 | 52.62 40.3 | 1. 58, 12 40.7 | 1.429 | 57.04 40.5 | 1.411 | 58.18 40.3 | 1.444 | 54.80 39.8 1, 37 
Beptember....| 55. 09 40.6 | 1.356 | 62.62 | 39.5) 1. 56.78 | 38.7 | 1.466 | 56.24 | 39.5] 1.424 58.39) 40.3 | 1.470 | 53.37 | 38.4 1, 397 
October. ...... 66. 80 41.6 | 1.366 | 54.30 40.8 | 1. 62. 31 41.4 | 1.506 | 58.12 40.9 | 1.423 | 60.66 41.0 | 1.479 | 55.97 89.9 1, 403 
November....| 56.54 | 41.2 | 1.373 | 54.61 40.9 | 1. 61.27 | 40.9 | 1.499 | 55.02 | 39.0 | 1.410 | 60.17 | 40.6 | 1.482 | 56.33 40.1 1, 408 
December..._..| 56. 80 41.5 | 1.368 | 55.04 41.2 | 1. 62. 01 41.3 | 1.501 | 55.29 39.2 | 1.412 | 59.34 40.3 | 1.478 | 57.14 40.4 1.414 
1949: January. _.._.- 55. 85 41.0 | 1.364 | 53.70 40.1 | 1. 57. 26 38.6 | 1.483 | 52.21 7.4 | 1.396 | 56.61 38.9 | 1.454 | 55.63 39.3 1.414 
February.... .- 55.52 | 40.7 | 1.366 | 52.93 | 39.6/ 1. 56.00 | 37.7 | 1.485 | 61.43 36.6 | 1.407 | 57.26 | 39.3 | 1.457 | 54.92 | 38.9 1.411 
iaren......... 54.76 40.0 | 1.369 | 52.84 39.5 | 1. 56.45 | 37.8 | 1.492 | 52.62 37.4 | 1.410 | 56.29 38.6 | 1.459 | 54.78 38.9 1, 408 
RSS, 53.09 | 39.0 | 1.361 | 50.66 38.0 | 1. 54.69 36.8 | 1.485 | 52,55 37.2 | 1.417 | 52.28 36 1.448 | 54.08 38. 3 1.410 
Ee 52.10 | 38.5 | 1.355 | 50.23 | 37.9 . 57. 04 38.5 | 1.482 | 62.37 | 37.0) 1.419 | 52.08 1.443 | 54.59 | 38.6 | 1. 416 
' 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Textile-mill products and other fiber 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued mnanatactares 
Marble, granite, slate, Total; Textile-mill | orton manufactures, 
Lime and other pom bee Abrasives Asbestos products roductsand other except smallwares 
ber manufactures 
Year and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | AS®: | hriy. | wkly. | ANS | briy. | wkly. | YS: | hriy. |wkly. | yy: | hrly. | wkly. | AS® | briy. | wkly. | Ave: hrly. 
earn- | Fours | earm- | earn | hoyle | earn- | earn- | on 2: | earn- | earn- | )o7;| earn- | earn- | Pou%. | egrn- | earn- | 15,7, | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings FS) ings | ings | "°''*| ings 
1999: Average..-.---|-------]------- cadoeee ne | SOO 1OR. TRE 1... cncnc)esascaelesescce $24.43 | 39.0 |$0.627 [$16.84 | 36.6 |$0.460 |/$14.26 | 36.7 | $0. 389 
vk =" a SRR REY MRE pE BD GEE D . dU Bcoercechtnonatelseccens 27.26} 41.3| .660| 18.01] 36.9] .488| 15.60] 37.2] .419 
148: May-..-------- 52. 41 46.1 | 1.1386 | 49.44) 41.3] 1.193 | 61.04 | 41.9] 1.457 55.45) 41.3 | 1.3840 | 45.22 | 39.6) 1.142 | 42.64] 39.6 1.078 
JURB..< ccccsses 53.32 | 45.9) 1.153 | 49.21) 40.9] 1.198 | 61.39) 42.2) 1.456) 56.17] 41.7] 1.348 | 45.20) 39.5) 1.147] 42.00; 39.1 1.075 
~~ 52.46 | 44.4] 1.169 | 48.27 | 39.8) 1.200! 58.53 | 41.3 | 1.423 | 57.18 | 41.7 | 1.878 | 44.15 | 38.6) 1.145 | 40.63 | 38.0) 1.070 
August.......- 54.78 | 45.8) 1.192 | 50.32/| 41.1) 1.219 | 60.17; 41.5) 1.449 | 57.62) 41.4] 1.891 | 45.07 | 38.5) 1.170 | 41.61 37.7 1. 106 
September....| 54.75 | 45.0 | 1.217 | 50.05 | 40.9 | 1.221 | 62.09 | 42.0 1.479 | 58.81 | 42.0 | 1.400 | 45.12 | 38.0] 1.188 | 41.69] 37.1 1, 125 
October ....-.- 55. 45 45.8 | 1.203 | 50.34 41,2 | 1.220 | 62.30 | 41.8 | 1.492 | 58.85 | 41.6] 1.415 | 44.94) 387.9] 1.187] 41.60] 36.9 1.127 
November....| 55.24 | 45.4 | 1.213 | 48.76 | 39.3 | 1.238 | 61.37 | 41.4 | 1.482 | 57.45 | 40.9 | 1.406 | 45.17 | 38.0 | 1.190 | 41.60 | 37.0] 1.125 
December... .- 53. 89 44.5 | 1.203 | 51.80 41.6 | 1.246 | 60. 57 40.7 | 1.490 | 57. 67 41.2 | 1.309 | 45.55 | 38.3 | 1.189 | 42.21 37.5 1. 126 
1949: January ....--- 53. 56 44.7 | 1.192 | 50.46 40.6 | 1.243 | 60.03 40.5 | 1.487 | 54.92 | 39.8 | 1.381 | 44.47 37.4 | 1.189 | 40.74 36.3 1. 125 
February...-... 62.27 | 42.8 | 1.207 | 50.77 | 40.8 | 1.237 | 59.67 | 40,2) 1.485 | 55.46 | 39.9 | 1.389 | 44.44 37.5 | 1.185 | 41.14) 36.6) 1.124 
March....-... 53. 63 44.4 | 1.201 | 50.45 | 40.4 | 1.249 | 58.84 39.3 | 1.495 | 54.57 | 39.5 | 1.381 | 43.66 | 37.0) 1.180 | 40.58 | 36.2 1.122 
po SSaeee 52.65 | 43.2) 1.208 | 50.82 40.7 | 1.256 | 58.15 | 38.9] 1.496 | 52.76 | 38.0 | 1.387 | 41.68 | 35.5 | 1.174 | 38.42] 34.5 1.115 
Bl anccdevces 53. 00 43.1 | 1.209 | 52.11 41.4 | 1.258 | 56.79 38.0 | 1.493 | 54,81 39.0 | 1.400 | 41.45 35.4 | 1.171 | 37.23 33.8 1.101 
o 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
omene Wests and worsted 
and rayon manufactures, ex- Knitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing ‘and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
finishing 
1939: Average....... $18.22 | 39.0 |$0.474 |$15.78 | 36.5 |$0. 429 /$19. 21 36.4 |$0. 528 |$18.98 | 35.6 |$0.536 |$18.15 | 38.4 |$0.468 |$17.14 | 37.0 | $0. 461 
141: January......- 19.74 | 39.3) .603 | 16.58 | 35.7| .461 | 21.78 | 387.9; .576/) 18.51) 33.8; .550/ 19.90 | 37.9; .503 | 17.65/| 35.8 . 489 
1948: May-_.......... 42.72 | 39.3 | 1.089 | 48.38 | 41.8 | 1.157 | 52.61 40.1 | 1.314 | 41.14 | 36.7 | 1.120 | 42.79 | 39.7 | 1.078 | 39.00 | 38.5) 1.012 
(Se 43.98 | 39.8 | 1.106 | 48.47 41.8 | 1.159 | 53.10 | 40.3 | 1.320 | 42.01 36.6 | 1.146 | 43.94 40.7 | 1.079 | 38. 84 38. 3 1, 004 
(5a 43. 48 39.3 | 1.107 | 47.69 | 41.6 | 1.147 | 52.31 39.5 | 1.3827 | 41.52 | 36.1 | 1.148 | 44,21 40.5 | 1.091 | 37.28 | 37.2 . O27 
August........ 43. 40 38.9 | 1.115 | 48.85 | 41.3 | 1.182 | 62.18 | 39.6 1.317 | 42.08 | 36.8 | 1.167 | 44.70 | 40.8 | 1.007 | 37.89 | 37.3 1, 000 
Septem ber..._. 44.09 | 39.0) 1.130 | 49.62 | 41.2 / 1.206 | 51.19 | 38.8 | 1.323 | 43.38 | 36.2 | 1.200 | 43.72 | 39.1 | 1.117 | 38.91 37.7 1.016 
October. ......| 42. 87 38.0 | 1.129 | 49.13 41.1 | 1.195 | 49.37 37.6 | 1.315 | 45.11 37.5 | 1.204 | 44.61 39.1 | 1.141 | 37.78 | 36.6 1. 021 
November._..| 43.19 | 88.3 | 1.130 | 49.26 | 41.1 | 1.200 | 50.25 | 38.1 | 1.320 | 45.26 | 37.4 | 1.200 | 44.82 | 39.3 | 1.141 | 39.85 | 38.2 1,029 
a 44.12 39.4 | 1.122 | 48.81 40.8 | 1.197 | 51.66 | 39.1 | 1.321 | 43.90 | 36.6 | 1.200 | 44.66 39.2 | 1.140 | 39.37 38.0 1.021 
1949: January. ...... 43.26 | 38.8 | 1.114 47.00 | 39.8 | 1.181 | 51.37 | 38.8 | 1.325 | 42.73 | 35.6] 1.199 | 45.65 40.0 | 1.140 | 40.63 38. 3 1.044 
February...... 43.76 | 39.0) 1.122 | 46.75 | 30.3 1.190 | 50.40 | 38.1 | 1.322 | 42.74 | 36.2 | 1.179 | 45.72 39.8 | 1.141 | 40.15 | 37,7 1, 049 
Marehb........ 43.19 38.6 | 1.118 | 44.40 37.4 | 1.188 | 47.88 36.8 | 1.209 | 42.81 36.1 | 1.183 | 46.80 40.7 | 1.138 | 40.39 | 38.0 1.049 
ls Salli 42. 88 38.4 | 1.118 | 43.70 37.0 | 1.183 | 46.10 35.7 | 1.292 | 41.82 35.2 | 1.185 | 46.15 39.6 | 1.154 | 37. 66 35. 5 1. 055 
Stebcictces 43, 82 39.0 | 1.125 | 44.02 37.4 | 1.178 | 47.12 36.4 | 1.296 | 41.89 35.3 | 1.186 | 44.82 38.7 | 1.146 | 38.94 37.1 1. 045 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
a a Se | a Jute good 
xtiles, - arpets and rugs, ute goods, except 
Knitted underwear cluding woolen wool Hats, fur-felt felts Cordage and twine 
and worsted 
1989: Average. ...... $15.05 | 236.9 |$0.410 $20.82 | 38.6 |$0.535 ($23.25 | 36.1 |$0.644 /$22.73 | 32.2 ($0. 707 |.......|.......|.-.----|------.|-----+-|------- 
11; January. ...... 16.06 | 36.0 | .446/ 21.65 | 39.3 | .551 | 25.18 | 37.3) .675 | 27.12 | 36.2 | 2 ee eee eee ee 
37.88 | 38.3 | .987 | 50.67 41.3 | 1.226 | 56.22] 41.8 | 1.348 | 49.94 | 36.7 | 1.364 | 42.69 | 40.1 | 1.064 | 41.82) 38.5 1. 084 
38.09 | 38.4] .904 | 51.05 41.5 | 1.220 | 57.86 | 42.0 | 1.380 | 51.72 | 37.7 | 1.375 | 42.65 40.2 | 1.060 | 42.68 | 39.0 1, 004 
36. 98 37.3 . 990 | 48.76 39.9 | 1.221 | 57.42 40.7 | 1.412 | 49. 52 37.1 | 1.338 | 42. 58 40.6 | 1.048 | 41.08 87.7 1, O88 
38.05 | 37.3 | 1.016 | 49.86 40.1 | 1.241 | 59.36 41.3 | 1.439 | 52.52 | 37.3 | 1.411 | 43.37 | 41.1 | 1.056 | 41.82 | 38.0 1. 101 
36.80 | 35.8 | 1.023 | 50.47 30.9 1.264 59.30 | 41.3 | 1.438 | 50. 54 35.7 | 1.414 | 41.77 40.3 | 1.036 | 41. 85 37.4 1, 120 
37.00 | 36.0 | 1.023 | 50.54) 39.7 | 1.271 | 60.08 | 41.1 | 1.464 | 49.78 | 35.5 | 1.397 | 43.77 | 41.3 | 1.059 | 42.90 | 38.4 1, i119 
36.19 | 35.3 | 1.025 | 50.98 | 39.9 | 1.274 | 60.27 41.0] 1.471 | 47.87 | 33.9 | 1.407 | 43.91 41.4 | 1.062 | 43.54 38.3 1, 136 
35.89 | 34.9 | 1.023 | 52.36 41.2 | 1.269 | 59.75 | 40.8 | 1.466 | 53.07 | 37.6 | 1.413 | 43.89 | 41.2 | 1.066 | 43.79 | 38.4 1. 139 
34.95 | 34.1 | 1.019 | 50.59 | 39.7 1.274 59.57 | 40.7 | 1.464 | 53.19 | 37.2 1.432 | 42.43 | 39.2) 1.081 | 42.99 | 37.7 1. 141 
35.47 | 35.1 | 1.010 | 52.03 40.8 | 1.276 | 58.22 | 39.9 | 1.460 | 53.03 37.4 | 1.421 | 42.44 39.5 | 1.074 | 43.05 37.5 1, 143 
36. 59 35.9 | 1.017 | 52.29 40.9 | 1.277 | 58.26 39.8 | 1.467 | 50.37 35.8 | 1.404 | 41, 54 38.3 | 1.084 | 43. 67 38. 1 1, 146 
34. 09 33.6 | 1.010 | 50. 23 39.4 | 1.275 | 53.63 37.0 | 1.453 | 41.98 29.3 | 1.434 | 41.10 38.1 | 1.078 | 41.60 36.4 1, 142 
34.76 | 34.0 | 1.015 | 49.42 | 38.7) 1.277 | 54.40 | 37.6 | 1.448 | 48.36 | 33.8 | 1.432 40.59 | 37.5 | 1.081 | 40.89 | 35.7 1.147 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
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Trade—Continued Finance! Service 
Retail—Continued 
mn —_ Hotels * (year-round)| Power laundries | Cleaning and dyeing 
Year and month Automotive — 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. At hriy. | wkly. ANe brly. | wkly. | wkly.| wkly.| AS: | hriy. | wkly.| A®®: | hriy. | wkly.| AS® | hriy. 

earn- | Pours | earn- | earn | Pou2. | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | "9: | earn- | earn- a earn- | earn: | Ponce | earn: 

ings ings | ings ings | infs | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1930: Average...-.......... $27.07 | 47.6 |$0.571 |$26.22 | 42.7 |$0. 619 |$36. 63 $15.25 | 46.6 |$0.324 {$17.60 | 42.7 |$0.417 {$19.96 41.8 | $0. 490 
iol: January ...-.......... 28.26 | 46.8) .606 | 26.16] 41.7 | .634/ 38.25 | 37.52 | 15.65) 45.9] .338 | 18.37] 42.9] .420| 109.92/ 41.9 . 488 
SS ESE: 54.49 | 45.5) 1.220 | 50.32] 42.8 1.193 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70] 44.2] .707 | 34.22! 41.8] .817 | 39.13) 42.0 . 936 
SO cwcncacecccoceese 54. 65 45.5 | 1.221 | 51.08 43.2 | 1.202 | 69.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 44.1 711 | 34.36 | 41.8 823 | 40.14 42.4 . 947 
, ea. 55.03 | 45.1 | 1.237 | 51.31 42.8 | 1.216 | 68.12 | 55.22 | 32.04] 44.0] .714] 34.55 | 42.2] .820) 30.02] 41.7 . 942 
AEE ncccececceces 56.04 | 45.6 | 1.251 | 52.51 43.4 | 1.220 | 65.42 | 55.09 | 32.34 | 44.9] .700 |} 33.70] 41.1 . 822 | 37.55 | 39.8 . 051 
September............ 55.87 | 45.3 | 1.247 | 52.00] 42.4] 1.231 | 63.59 | 54.35 | 32.21 | 43.9] .725 | 34.56] 41.8] .828 | 30.36) 41.1 . 963 
SE! 55.53 | 45.4) 1.241 | 52.68 | 42.7] 1.233 | 66.27 | 53.97 | 32.45] 44.2] .726| 34.16] 41.3] .820 | 30.42] 41.0 . 970 
November............ 55.99 | 45.3) 1.265 | 51.92 | 42.0] 1.235 | 65.38 | 65.12 | 32.52) 44.1 . 734 | 34. 51 41.5 | .836 | 39.01 40.9 - 962 
December............| 56.44 | 45.7] 1.250 | 52.85 42.5 | 1.230 | 66.97 | 56.10 | 33.06/| 44.1 . 739 | 34.72 | 41.7 836 | 39.97 | 41.4 . 968 
Site TORE « ccccecccccce 56. 55 45.5 | 1.260 | 53.09 42.0 | 1.254 | 66.91 | 57.20 | 33.30 43.9 . 748 | 35.25 42.0 . 841 | 39.71 41.1 . 969 
STR 56.03 | 45.8 | 1.250 | 53.09} 42.1 | 1.262] 66.65 | 56.99 | 33.22] 43.8] .746 | 34.56] 41.3] .840 | 38.57] 40.1 . 967 
iididdssconcnees 56. 76 46.1 | 1.264 | 52.98 42.4 | 1.265 | 65.06 | 56.59 | 32.88 43.9 . 739 | 34. 55 41.2 . 840 | 39.34 40.6 . 970 
EST EEE. 58. 18 46.0 | 1.288 | 52.98 42.5 | 1.271 | 66.21 | 56.45 | 33.11 43.8 . 739 | 34.85 41.4 . 843 | 41.49 42.4 . 974 
#2 58. 71 46.0 | 1.300 | 54.09 43.1 | 1.278 | 66.59 | 57.22 33. 69 44.4 . 743 | 35.60 41.9 . 850 | 42,27 42.9 . 987 

| These are based on reports from cooperating establishments cov- ‘ Data include private and munici street-railway companies and affil- 

ering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during lated, Sg es or successor trolley- and motor-bus companies. 

the pay — ending nearest the i of the month. As not all reporting April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 


frms supply man-hour data, the 
——— individual industries 


i ae are average weekly 
or manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
mA the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. Data for 1939 and January 
1941, for some industries, are not strictly comparable with the periods cur- 
rently presented. All series, by month, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Such requests should specify the series desired. 
Data for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 
Revised figures for earlier months are identified by an asterisk for the first 

month’s publication of such data. 
1 New series begin with month and year shown below; not comparable 

with data shown for jer periods: 
Glass products made from purchased glass.—May 1948; comparable 

April data are $44.36 and $1.121 

Ammunition, smali-arms.—J une 1948; comparable May data are 


$1.232. 
‘April 1948 data reflect work stoppages. 


ye erg hours and average hourly 
on a slightly smaller sample 


plo — eh SE! executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
m the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand - 
ards Ret. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
& greater number of rey of “| lines.” The Apri) 1945 data are 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and $0.952 on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
$0.926 on the new basis. 

* Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on 8 com 
mission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personne! 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

A Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avai!- 
able. 

§ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

Note: Explanatory notes outlining ne | the concepts, 
yy size of the Pm mg — e, and sources 

= Be reparing the data presentec in tables C-1 
through O-5 are contained in the Burean’s monthly 
mimeographed release, ‘‘Hours and Earnings—Industry 
Report,” ” v hich is available upon request. 
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es _ 
TABLE C-2: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for 
Selected States and Areas’ 
Arizona Arkansas California Connecticut ™ 
wae 
State State State Los Angeles San Francisco Bay State 
Year and month ‘ A a P : 
Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. vg. vg. vg. vg. Ave | 
| wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. EY - hrly. | wkly. Ls hriy. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. EM 4 briy. | wkly. Ave brie 
earn- | hours | CaPD- | C@FM- | hours | Carn | earn- hours | C@™2- | €@FD- | hours | °™- earn- | hours | S82 | €arM- | hours earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
SOR . BOO «ccccceent $57. 43 ky 4§ jee eee $59. 05 38.9 |$1. 516 |$59. 02 39.3 |$1. 501 | $60. 65 38.7 |$1. 567 |$53.52 | 40.9 $1.31 -. 
Gbéecceneal 56.11 he fe Pers See 59. 39.0 | 1.532 | 58.75 39.0 | 1.507 | 61.20 38.5 | 1.500 | 54.51 41.1 1.33 
FURY cccccccecce) GU 41.0 | 1.354 ($38. 44 43.1 |$0. 891 | 59.81 38.8 | 1.542 | 59.27 39.0 | 1.521 | 61.95 38.6 | 1.604 | 54. 86 40.8 1,34 19 
August ....| 56.97 41.4 | 1.352 | 38.84 43.4 . 805 | 60. 51 38.9 | 1.555 | 60.94 39.6 | 1.538 | 61.17 38.2 | 1.600 | 56.02 41.2 1.36 
September... ..| 57.63 41.7 | 1.382 | 30.64 43.2 917 | 60.36 38.7 | 1.558 | 59.83 38.6 | 1.552 | 61.01 38.3 | 1. 504 | 56.33 41.0 1.37 
October.......| 57. 49 41.9 | 1.372 | 40.46 44.4 912 | 61.72 39.6 | 1.560 | 60. 56 39.1 | 1.550 | 64.37 39.9 | 1.614 | 56.64 41.1 1.38 
November._..| 57.12 | 41.3 | 1.383 | 38.7 42.0 923 | 60. 54 38.4 | 1.579 | 60.87 | 39.1 | 1.558 | 61.99 | 37.6 | 1.648 | 56.78 | 41.2 1.38 
December.....| 56. 88 41.1 | 1.384 | 38.31 41.6 922 | 61.35 38.7 | 1.586 | 61.17 39.0 | 1.566 | 63.99 38.8 | 1.651 | 57.04 41.1 1.39 
1949: January.......| 55,32 39.8 | 1.300 | 36.77 40.3 912 | 61.45 38.5 | 1.506 | 61.03 38.7 | 1.577 | 64.41 38.8 | 1.660 | 55.96 | 40.4) 1.29 
February | 56.12 40.4 | 1.389 | 36.31 39.9 910 | 61.61 38.7 | 1.592 | 61.07 38.9 | 1.570 | 64.00 38.6 | 1.658 | 54. 67 39.7) 1.38 
March | 6. 73 40.9 | 1.3887 | 37.15 | *39.9 | *.910 | 61.09 38.4 | 1.501 | 60.64 38.6 | 1.571 | 63.03 38.2 | 1.650 | 53.02 38.6) 1.37 19 
April. | 58. 16 41.6 | 1.398 | 37.00 40.4 .917 61. 02 38.4 | 1.589 | 60.02 38.3 1. 567 | 63.27 38.3 | 1.652 | 50.02 36.4} 1.38 
May 56.51 | 40.8 | 1.385 | 36.82 | 40.2 915 | 61.80 | 38.7 | 1.597 | 60.72 38.7 | 1.569 | 63.71 38.4 | 1.659 | 51.74 37.9) 1.36 
| | | | 
Delaware Florida Illinois Indiana 
State Wilmington State State Chicago city State 
SOG Weel ~ccecnasae $46. 51 39.9 |$1. 165 |$55. 27 40.9 |$1. 361 |$41. 22 42.1 |$0.979 |$56. 77 40.3 | $1.41 |$58. 79 40.7 | $1. 44 |$55. 53 40.1 | $1. 386 
June ieee ae 40.0 | 1.183 | 55.99 40.7 | 1.384 | 41.20 42.3 . 974 | 58.06 41.0 1.41 | 59.76 41.1 1.45 | 57.19 40. 6 1. 407 
PO stiidsdiinnt 47.7 39.6 | 1.207 | 57.14 40.6 | 1.419 | 41.44 42.6 . 973 | 57.92 40.5 1.43 | 59.70 40.7 1.47 | 57. 51 40.2 1. 431 
August... ..| 46.62 40.1 | 1.161 | 58.15 40.7 | 1.424 | 40.32 41.1 . 981 | 59. 26 40.9 1.45 | 61.51 41.1 1. 50 | 58.37 40. 6 1. 436 1 
September....| 46. 62 41.6 | 1.122 | 57.03 40.5 | 1.422 | 41.13 41.8 . 984 | 60.01 41.0 1. 46 | 62.03 41.3 1.50 | 57.75 40.5 1. 427 
October. ... _ p 48. 24 40.2 | 1.200 | 58.78 41.1 | 1.429 | 41.17 41.5 . 992 | 60.43 41.0 1.47 | 62.06 41.2 1. 51 | 59.93 40.9 | 1.466 
November. ...| 49. 05 39.3 | 1.248 | 58.35 40.4 | 1.442} 41.11 42.6 . 965 | 60.05 40.6 1.48 | 61.78 40.9 1.51 | 59.95 40.8) 1.470 
December... .. 51. 08 40.2 | 1.260 | 61.07 41.6 | 1.468 | 42.16 44.1 . 956 | 60. 60 41.0 1.48 | 62.30 41.2 1. 51 | 60. 58 40.9 | 1.480 
| 
1049: January.......| 51.38 40.5 | 1.260 | 61.49 42.2 1.458 | 42.48 44.2 . 961 | 59. 81 40.4 1.48 | 61.20 40.5 1.51 | 59.30 40.2) 1.476 
February......| 50.05 39.6 | 1.285 | 60.76 41.3 | 1.472 | 41.72 43.5 . 960 | 50.44 40.1 1.48 | 60. 58 40.1 1.51 | 58.96, 40.1) 1.471 
March... .... 49. 68 39.3 | 1.264 | 58.64 40.5 1.448 | 41.44 43.3 . 957 | 58. 65 89.7 1.48 | 59. 91 39.7 1.51 | 58.38 | 39.7 1. 469 
pet , 7. 06 38.2 | 1.257 | 56.42 39.2 | 1.444 40.61 42.3 . 960 | 57.83 39.0 1.48 | 59.00 | 39.0 1.51 | 57.65 | 39.1) 1.475 1! 
eee 47.42 37.7 | 1.257 | 56.82 38.9 1.464 | 41.55 43.1 064 | 58.10 | 39.2 1.48 | 59. 29 39. 2 1.51 | 59.17 40.1 | 1.479 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota 
State State State Duluth Minneapolis St. Paul 
1048 : May.......... 8 | ee ae $56.75 | 38.0 |$1. 500 |$53.19 | 41.3 |$1. 288 | $52. 25 40.1 |$1. 303 |$51. 67 40.4 |$1. 279 | $52. 54 40.6 | $1. 204 
June onl GED lotnnteslonsoncs 60. 81 39.7 | 1.539 | 52.46 40.7 | 1.289 | 52. 59 39.9 | 1.318 | 53.42 40.5 | 1.319 | 52.32 40.0 | 1.308 
July it | censseioodsbal 62.57 | 39.9/| 1.568 | 53.78 | 41.4 | 1.200 | 57.43 | 41.5 | 1.384 | 53.99/ 40.5 | 1.333 | 54.89) 41.0) 1.539 
p' RE TEES 63. 44 40.1 | 1. 584 | 53.07 40.7 | 1.303 | 58.98 | 42.1] 1.401 | 54.81 41.0 | 1.337 | 56.03 41.2) 1.3600 I 
September. 0 63. 32 39.4 | 1.610 | 53.70 41.0 | 1.311 | 54.78 39.1 | 1.401 | 53.38 39.6 | 1.348 | 55.35 40.7 1 360 
October... .. OY ae epee 64.86 | 40.4 | 1.608 | 54.87 | 41.0 | 1.338 | 57.14] 40.7] 1.404 | 54.18] 40.1 | 1.351 | 55.50) 40.6) 1.567 
November..... 8 RT ROS 64.40 | 39.7 | 1.636 | 55.79 | 41.5 | 1.344] 56.04] 40.0) 1.401 | 54.54] 40.4) 1.350 | 55.73 | 40.8) 1.506 
December .. >) og ae eee 64. 81 40.3 | 1.611 | 56.14 41.5 | 1.353 | 67.11 40.3 | 1.417 | 54.81 40.6 | 1.350 | 55.23 40.4 1, 367 
1049: January....... er ee 65.03 | 30.9 | 1.683 | 55.49 | 40.8 | 1.361 | 55.37 | 30.3 | 1.400 | 53.16 | 39.0 | 1.363 | 55.74) 40.1) 1.50 
February.. cf 5 ee Seat 64. 64 40.0 | 1.617 | 54.96 40.3 | 1.365 | 56.72 39.8 | 1.425 | 54.69 39.8 | 1.370 | 55.90 40.1 1. 304 
accu RD aaa AEE: 61.60 | 38.6| 1.600 | 55.02| 40.2| 1.370 | 56.43 | 39.6] 1.430 | 54.51 | 39.7] 1.370 | 56.52) 40.0) 1.410 
eek PD Lo.coacdlocaiill 62.30 | 38.8 | 1.605 | 83.77 | 39.4 | 1.360 | 55.87 | 39.1 | 1.430 | 53.65 | 39.1 | 1.370 | 55.97 | 39.5) 1.4” I 
Ss Of RS Se 60.86 | 38.1 | 1.603 | 53.75 39.5 | 1.360 | 55.70 | 39.1 | 1.430 | 54.12| 39.3) 1.380 | 54.50 | 38.6 1. 410 



























































See footnote at end of table. 
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BOR 
es 
r TABLE C-2: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for 
Selected States and Areas '—Continued 
a, 
ut 
Missouri New Jersey New York 
a 
Albany-Schenec- Binghamton-Endi- 
“= State State State tady-Troy cott-Johnson City Buffalo 
Avg. Year and month AX 
hrly 
earn. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. " Avg. 
ines wkly. az brly. | wkly. B\ brly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly EV hrly. | wkly. Avg. brly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. 
il earn- | hours | ©@FD- | earn- | hours | C@FM- | earn- | hours | earM- | earn- | }o.2.| earn- | earn- | >. | earn- | earn- | 0%. | earn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings *| ings 
$1.31 sien 
1. 33 
rr eS EEE eee ae, $56.49 | 40.7 |$1.387 |$55.94 | 39.2 | $1.43 |$55.27 | 39.7 | $1.39 |$52.90 | 39.0 | $1.36 [$57.50 40.2/ $1.43 
lr (SE ee | eee 57.38 | 40.9 1.403 | 56.97] 39.5 1.44 | 55.95 40.0 1.40 | 53.47 | 39.4 1.36 | 58.32 40.2 1. 45 
1.37 39.7 |$1. 240 | 57.73 40.7 | 1.419 | 57.57 | 39.4 1.46 | 56.56 | 39.3 1.44 | 53.69 | 39.1 1.37 | 59.34 40. 5 1.47 
1, 38 40.1 | 1.258 | 58.57 | 40.8 | 1.435 | 58.36 39.4 1.48 | 58. 54 40.1 1.46 | &2. 58 38.1 1.38 | 60.70 | 40.7 1.49 
1. 38 39.5 | 1.278 | 59.25 40.9 | 1.448 | 59.39 | 39.6 1.50 | 59.91 40.5 1.48 | 52.83 | 39.1 1.38 | 61.61 40. 5 1. 52 
1.39 39.7 | 1.276 | 59.01 40.6 | 1.452 | 57.47 | 38.4 1.50 | 58.04 39.8 1.46 | 54.41 39.3 1.39 | 61. 71 40.5 1. 53 
38.7 | 1.289 | 59.03 40.5 | 1.457 | 59.42 | 39.5 1.51 | 61.10} 41.3 1.48 | 54.91 39. 2 1.40 | 61.71 40.6 1.52 
1. 38 39.6 | 1.292 | 59.97 40.9 | 1.465 | 59.73 | 39.6 1.51 | 61.96 41.2 1.50 | 56.74 40.1 1.41 | 62.13 40.7 1. 53 
1.3 
l 37 1949: January.--.-.-.-. 50. 51 38.8 | 1.301 | 59.07 40.4 | 1.467 | 59.22 38.9 1.52 | 59.81 40.3 1.49 | 55.19 38. 9 1.42 | 60.90 | 39.9 1. 53 
1. 38 February---..-.- 50. 81 39.2 | 1.206 | 58.89 | 40.2 | 1.463 | 59.13 38. 9 1.52 | 57.81 39.8 1.45 | 54.72 | 38.7 1.42 | 60.81 39.9 1, 52 
1. 36 March......... 50.52 | 39.0 | 1.207 | 58.68 40.0 | 1,467 | 58.69 | 38.6 1.52 | 57.93 | 39.1 1.48 | 53.46 | 37.8 1.41 | 60.60 39. 7 1. 63 
BEiiandcade 50.18 38.6 | 1.302 | 56.84 38.8 | 1.464 | 56.42 37.5 1.50 | 57.45 38. 6 1.49 | 52.52 36. 9 1.42 | 50.77 39.1 1. 53 
Biitaconinecd 51. 50 38.7 | 1.330 | 57.28 | 39.2 | 1.460 | 56.71 38.0 1.49 | 57.66 | 38.8 1.49 | 52.86 37.4 1.41 | 60.88 39.5 1. 54 
ae New York—Continued North Carolina Oklahoma 
“eat Utica-Rome-Herki- ila 
r New York City Rochester Syracuse mer-Little Falls State! State 
. 407 ~ 7 
. 431 
436 1048: May.-.-...--... $59.09 | 37.6 | $1.57 |$55. 33 39.8 | $1.39 '$54.20 | 41.2 $1.31 /$53.85 NE ES so ee a oF 
427 , eee 60. 09 37.8 1.59 | 57.74 40.1 1.44 | 55.72 42.0 1,33 | 54.82 40.5 i 7 =a CURES TSR $53. 15 42.5 | $1. 250 
. 466 | 61.61 37.9 1.64 | 57.39 40.1 1.43 | 54.62 40.6 1.35 | 55.18 40.5 | SS a Sa 53. 03 41.5 1. 277 
470 August... ..... 62.39 | 37.9 1.66 | 57.61 39.9 1.45 | 55.78 40.9 1.36 | 54.50} 40.0 SS as cae 55. 30 42.7 1. 206 
480) September.._.| 63. 22 37.9 1.68 | 58. 37 40.2 1.45 | 57.24 41.5 1.38 | 54. 51 39.5 SS ae Aer 55. 70 42.2 1. 320 
October ......- 58. 86 35. 6 1.66 | 57.88 39.7 1.46 | 56.78 41.0 1.39 | 56.12 40.4 ES See 54.74 42.6 1. 286 
476 November. -_..| 62. 59 37.7 1. 67 | 58. 56 40.0 1.46 | 56.42 40. 7 1.38 | 55. 46 40.0 ee SS SES 54.15 41.7 1. 297 
December.....| 62. 63 37.9 1.66 | 58. 25 39.6 1.47 | 55.87 39. 9 1.40 | 54.41 39.4 J SSS aa ae ...| 55.46 42.3 1. 310 
475 1949: January.....-- 62.79 37.5 1.69 | 58.04 39.7 1.46 | 56.28 40.6 1.39 | 53. 98 38.9 Se ee See 54. 82 41.0 1, 337 
479 February-._...- 63. 40 37.6 1.70 | 57.88 39.4 1.47 | 55.78 40.3 1.38 | 53.90 39.1 | SSS See, Les 54. 87 41.2 1, 332 
March... ...... 63. 08 37.5 1.69 | 57.47 39.0 1.47 | 55.87 40.3 1.39 | 52.19 37.8 Oe SS oe 53. 56 40. 5 1. 324 
i 58.96 | 35.9 1.64 | 56.87 | 38.6 1.47 | 53.86 | 39.2 1.38 | 51.94 37.7 1.38 |$38.05 35.1 ($1,986 | 53.15 39.9 | 1.331 
a 59.76 | 36.9 1.62 | 56. 58 38. 5 1,47 | 53.81 39.0 1.38 | 50.12 | 36.7 1.36 | 37.77 34.7 | 1.088 | 52. 28 39.7 | 1.316 
Pennsylvania 
- State Allentown- Bethlehem Erie Harrisburg Johnstown Lancaster 
it 
3 a 
60 $50.32 | 39.9 |$1. 260 |$52.65 | 38.8 |$1.3¢b |$55.45 | 41.9 |$1.328 |$48.47 | 39.8 |$1. 216 [$53.81 | 37.1 $1. 427 |$47.75 | 41.1 | $1. 160 
60 50.38 | 39.8 | 1.267 | 51.15 38.8 | 1.349 | 56.58 42.4 | 1.334 | 47.90 | 39.4] 1.235 | 51.42 36.7 | 1.407 | 48. 45 41.1 1. 187 
61 50. 25 39.2 | 1.282 | 51.78 | 38.4 | 1.372 | 56.28 | 41.7 | 1.373 | 48.84 38.8 | 1.267 | 53.62 | 37.1 | 1.474 | 47.53 40. 6 1. 189 
yl 52. 20 39.5 | 1.320 | 52.88 38.5 | 1.392 | 56. 57 40.0 | 1.410 | 49. 41 38.8 | 1.200 | 55.45 36.7 | 1.498 | 48.19 40.3 1. 197 
67 52.73 | 39.5 | 1.335 | 54.06 | 38.8 | 1.407 | 60.05 43.3 | 1.403 | 51.49 | 39.5 | 1.324 | 57.64 37.6 | 1.540 | 49.08 40.7 1. 211 
53.39 39.9 | 1.339 | 54. 65 39.5 | 1.386 | 61.54 43.2 | 1.426 | 51.51 39.8 | 1.302 | 59.63 39.0 | 1.534 | 50.84 41.8 1. 217 
90 53. 24 39.7 | 1.342 | 53.77 | 38.8 | 1.392 | 62.26} 43.1 | 1.445 | 50.20] 38.3 | 1.320 | 590.28 | 38.4] 1.547 | 51.42 41.3 1. 245 
~ 53.39 | 39.7 | 1.344 53.44 | 38.7 | 1.385 | 50.74 41.6 | 1.438 | 51.55 40.5 | 1.306 | 57.21 37.2 | 1.541 | 52.78 42.1 1. 256 
2) 52.92 | 39.2] 1.350 | 54.34 38.9 | 1.406 | 61.03 42.3 | 1.445 | 53.35 40.8 | 1.315 | 60.95 38.9 | 1.570 | 50.79 41.0 1. 241 
10 52.80 | 39.2] 1.346 | 583.17 / 38.6 1.383 | 50.40] 41.1 | 1.446 | 51.01 | 39.4 / 1.303 | 58.63 | 38.2! 1.530 | 50.51 | 40.7/ 1.243 
a 52.58 | 39.0 |*1.349 | 52.84 | 38.2 1.385 | 57.66 | 39.7] 1.453 | 51.04 39.6 | 1.299 |*57.87 | *38.0 |*1. 527 |*49.33 40. 2 1. 225 
50. 95 37.9 | 1.343 | 52.12 37.1 | 1.406 | 57.22 39.3 | 1.458 | 50.23 38.5 | 1.314 | 58. 56 38.2 | 1.539 | 47.20 38. 7 1, 220 
51. 34 38.3 | 1.340 | 53.22 37.8 | 1.413 | 54.97 38.0 | 1.449 | 50.61 38.9 | 1.309 | 56.66 37.3 | 1.521 | 48. 54 $9.7 1, 222 






























































See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE C-3: Average Hourly Earni 


Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production 



























































Workers in ufacturing Industries ' 
All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods 
Year and month “—— — Exciud- || Year and month ~ a Exclud- 
ing 
Gross over- Gross over- | Gross a Gross | over. Gross | over Gross | over. 
time time time time time 
January 1941.-..... $0.683 | $0.664) $0.749 | $0.722/ $0.610 $0. 601 || 1948: May.--.---.-- $1.301 | $1.262 | $1.366| $1.324 | $1. 230 $1. 104 
January 1945...-..-. 1, 046 . 970 1, 144 1. 053 . 891 . 840 June_.....-..- 1.316 1, 275 1, 385 1. 341 1, 242 1, 204 
July 1945..-..------ 1. 033 . 969 1,127 1, 052 . 902 . 854 Jaly.......... 1. 332 1, 205 1. 407 1. 369 1, 252 1, 216 
June 1946. .-------- 1, 084 1. 053 1. 165 1.1% 1, 003 . 972 A  caainseaies 1, 349 1, 309 1, 431 1, 385 1, 262 1, 228 
Septem ber~.-. 1. 362 1,323 1, 448 1, 408 1, 272 1, 235 
1941: Average.....- . 729 . 702 . 808 .770 . 640 . 625 | October —...} 1.366] 1.323] 1.452) 1.403] 1.271 1, 236 
1942: A verage..---- . 853 - 805 - 947 . 881 . 7233 . 698 November...|; 1.372 1. 333 1. 454 1.411 1, 282 1, 247 
1943: A verage- -..-- . 961 . 894 1. 059 . 976 . 803 . 763 December ... 1. 376 1. 334 1. 456 1. 410 1, 287 1. 261 
1944: Average....../ 1.019 -947| 1.117] 1.029 . 861 .814 
1945: Average......| 1.023 2, 963 1.131 | 21.042 . 904 9.858 || 1949: January.....|; 1.380 1. 344 1. 460 1, 419 1. 203 1. 262 
1946: Average..---- 1. 084 1, 049 1. 156 1. 122 1,012 . 978 February... .. 1.377 1, 342 1. 459 1. 421 1. 289 1. 258 
1047: Average. . ..-- 1, 221 1, 182 1, 292 1. 250 1. 145 1. 109 March.._..... 1. 374 1, 343 1, 456 1, 423 1, 287 1, 258 
1948: Average.....- 1, 327 1, 287 1,401 1, 357 1. 247 1, 211 BOT FT. .cocces 1. 374 1. 348 1. 457 1, 428 1, 285 1. 261 
| ee 1. 373 1.344 1. 457 1. 426 1, 286 1, 287 
1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at ' Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ~<jay holi- 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of day period. 
vertime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- § Preliminary. 


oays. See Note, table O-1, 


d 
TABLE C-4: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 












































Bituminous-coal | Electric light and Bituminous-coal | Electric light and 
All manufacturing mining power ! All manufacturing mining power * 
Year and month Year and month _ 
Current; 1939 |Current; 1939 | Current 1939 Current; 1939 |Current; 1939 |Current| 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | doliars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars { dollars | dollars 

January 1941....... $26.64 | $26.27 | $26.00 | $25.64) $35.49 $35.00 || 1948: May...--...- $51.86 | $30.23 | $74.08 | $43,109) $59.83 $34. 88 

January 1945......- 47. 50 37.15 54.11 42. 32 48. 90 38. 24 June........- 52. 85 30. 60 73. 87 42. 76 60. 41 34. 97 

July 1945........... 45. 45 34. 91 50. 66 88. 92 50. 34 38. 67 ae 52. 05 30. 30 67. 62 38. 70 61. 46 $5. 17 

June 1046_........- 43.31 $2. 30 64. 44 48. 06 52. 07 28. 83 August....... 54. 05 30. 79 78. 10 44.49 61. 46 85. 01 

Septem ber... 54.19 30. 87 76. 61 43.01 61.75 35. 17 

1939: Average... _.- 23. 86 23. 86 23. 88 23. 88 34. 38 34. 38 October.....- 54.65 31. 29 76. 40 43. 75 62. 38 35. 72 

1940: A verage...... 25. 20 25. 00 24.71 24. 51 35. 10 34. 82 November... . 54. 56 31.49 73. 62 42. 44 62. 57 36, 12 

1941: Average.....- 29. 58 27. 95 30. 86 29. 16 36. 54 34. 53 December...| 55.01 31. 90 75, 79 43, 95 62. 72 36. 37 
1942: Average.....- 36. 65 $1. 27 35. 02 29. 88 39. 60 33. 79 

1943: A verage.....- 43.14 34. 69 41, 62 33. 47 44. 16 35. 51 || 1949: January... -.- 54. 61 31. 70 76. 84 44. 69 63. 09 36. 69 

1944: Average.....- 46. 08 36. 50 61. 27 40. 61 48. 04 88. 05 February... - 54.12 31. 83 74.31 43.71 62. 83 36. 05 

1945: Average... .- 44. 39 34. 36 52. 25 40. 45 50. 05 38. 75 arch....... 53. 59 31. 43 68. 41 40. 12 62. 75 36. 80 

1946: A verage...... 43. 74 $1. 21 58. 03 41, 41 52. 04 37.13 April *.......- 52. 62 30. 82 72. 70 42. 58 63. 32 37. 09 

1947: Average.....- 49. 25 30. 75 66. 86 41. 75 57.12 35. 66 ee 52. 86 31.05 73. 70 43. 30 64. 23 37.73 
1948: Average...... 53.15 30. 86 72. 57 42.13 60. 85 35. 33 

















' These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 


after adjustment for changes in purchasing 
Bureau’s consumers’ price ind 
Estimates of World 


base period. 
the consu mers 


ex, the year 1 


March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-1, 


pore as determined from the 
having been selected for the 
War II and postwar understatement by 
* price index were not included. See Monthly Labor Review 


’ Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 


3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries, in Current and 1989 Dollars! 

































































Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings earnings 
Gross Gross 
average ave 
Worker with no Worker with Worker with no Worker 
Year and month weekly dependents three dependents Year and month weekly dependents these dependents 
ings ings 
Current; 1939 |Current; 1939 Current} 1939 |Current! 1939 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
> ae ae $26.64 | $25.41 | $28.06) $26.37 $26.00 || 1048: May..............--.-. $51.86 | $45.51 | $26.53) $51.25 | $29 29 
/ gp eae 47.50 39. 40 30. 81 45.17 35. 33 (Se eee 52. 85 46. 35 83 52, 08 30: 15 
e ARE 37. 80 29. 04 43. 57 83. 47 , SE 52. 95 46. 48 26. 60 52. 22 29, 88 
June 1046. ._.. _ppocduanncelall 43.31 87. 30 27.81 42.78 31.90 pe 54. 05 47.35 26. 97 53.09 30, 24 
September.............- 54. 19 47. 47 27. 04 53. 21 30. 31 
1939: A vernge.. ——— ae | 23. 58 23. 58 23. 62 23. 62 | _ SSS 54. 65 47. 86 27. 40 53. 60 30. 69 
1940: Average... seocl .. ae 24. 69 24. 49 24. 95 24. 75 Novem ber._...........- 54. 56 47.78 27. 58 53. 52 30, 89 
PS Sen nsccasceecesess 29. 58 28. 05 26. 51 29. 28 27. 67 December...........-.. 55.01 48. 16 27. 93 53. 90 31, 6 
1042: Average... need 36. 65 31.77 27.11 36, 28 30. 96 
1943: Average... ee 36. 01 28. 97 41. 39 33.30 || 1949: January_.............. 54. 51 47.74 27.77 53. 48 - 31. 
St A rbaccosacenbent 46. 08 38. 29 30. 32 44. 06 34. 89 Fe acntmpdialiaaet 54.12 47.41 27.88 53.15 31, 8 
Pb - SEpseeeerae 44. 39 36. 97 28. 61 42.74 33. 08  aecencscnunmaned 53. 46. 97 27. 54 52.71 30.91 
1960 AVGIEED...cccnccccccccce 43.74 37. 65 26. 87 43.13 30. 78 7 pg DEI ASE: 52. 62 46. 15 27. 03 51. 89 30. 39 
B0Gr? AVOIEED....ccccccccccese 49. 25 42.17 26. 33 47, 65 29. 75 ip, lt CN Bees Se 52. 86 46. 35 27.23 52.09 30. 60 
1048: A verage.. seccessal Gan 46. 60 27.05 52. 34 30. 39 
! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from upon the average weekly earnings for all production workers in manu- 
gross weekly earnings, social coourity and income taxes for which the specified facturing ustries without direct regard to marital status and family com- 
type of worker is able. The amount of income tax liability depends, of position. The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring 


course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on 


the level of his gross income. Net spen 


computed for twot 


worker with 


(2 
The computations of net dable earnin 
with no dependents and the eter? 


relative changes in dis 


posable earnings for two types of income-receivers, 
therefore, reflect actual di 


le earnings have, therefore, been That series does not, fferences in levels of earnings 
| adap nnny + ma (1) A worker with no dependents: for workers of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition., etc. See 
t dependents. Note, table C-1, 
for both the factory worker ’ b 
worker with three dependents are based 


TABLE C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor ' 















































Building construction 
All types of con- Special building trades 
tractors 
Total building General contractors Pemhée 4 beat Petneie 4a 
umbing an - nting and deco- 
Year and month All trades * ing rating 

Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 

Aver age age Aver- age Aver- wifey Aver- tke Aver- age ore = age 

weekly| weg hourly|wee 1¥ | weekly hourly|wee Vl weekly hourly weekly|hour! weekly | BoUrly |wee Yiweek! hourly 

earn- Anm 4 earn- | earn- |Youre| earn- | earn- |S. 7 | earn- | earn- |Soure| earn- | earn- |"Pours| earn: | earn- —y earn- 

ings * ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings? ings 

1948: Average....... $68.25 | 38.1 |$1. 700 |$68.85 | 37.3 |$1. 848 ($64.64 | 36.6 |$1.766 |$73.87 | 38.0 |$1.946 |$76.83 | 39.2 |$1.960 |$69.77 | 36.3 | $1.925 
Daledededcaces 66.28 | 37.8 | 1.756 | 67.22 | 37.0 | 1.815 | 63.00 | 36.3 | 1.740 | 72.23) 37.9 | 1.908 | 75.20 | 39.1] 1.925 | 70.17 | 37.0] 1.808 

} eee 68.88 | 38.9) 1.770 | 69.53 | 37.9 1.836 | 65.49) 37.3 | 1.756 | 74.44) 38.5] 1.9385 | 78.23 | 39.9) 1.950 | 70.74; 36.8/ 1.92 

) aS 60.84 | 38.9] 1.7038 | 70.47 | 37.8] 1.862 | 66.38 | 37.2) 1.785 | 75.32; 38.5] 1.956 | 78.15 | 39.3 | 1.989 71.49 | 37.1) 1.927 
August........ 70.47 | 39.1 | 1.8038 | 70.01 | 37.8 | 1.874 | 66.87 | 37.3 1.793 | 75.88 | 38.4) 1.976 | 79.31 | 39.2 | 2.024 71.09 36.6) 1.944 
September 71.07 | 38.9 | 1.827 | 71.20 387.6 1.805 | 67.07 | 37.0) 1.813 | 76.23 | 38.3) 1.902 | 78.68) 38.8 | 2.030 | 71.77| 36.8) 1.951 
October....... 70.51 | 38.6) 1.826 | 70.50) 37.3 | 1.802 | 66.53 | 36.7) 1.815 | 75.51 | 38.0) 1.988 | 77.49 | 38.7 | 2.004 | 71.15/| 35.9] 1.982 
November....| 68.28 | 37.1 |°1.840 | 60.39 | 36.4 | 1.906 | 64.97 35.6 | 1.824) 74.72] 37.3 | 2.006 | 76.34; 38.0) 2.010 | 70.61 | 35.3; 2.003 
December... .. 71.65 | 38.5 | 1.862) 72.33 37.8 | 1.915 | 68.60 | 37.4) 1.835 | 76.86 | 38.1) 2.017 | 80.71 | 39.7 | 2.031 | 71.50) 35.9) 1.991 
1049: January....... .14 | 387.5 | 1.869 | 70.88 | 37.0 | 1.918 | 66.84 | 36.5) 1.833 | 75.50) 37.5 | 2.012 | 79.08; 39.1 | 2.022 | 68.33 | 344) 1.985 
February...... 06 | 37.3 | 1.877 | 70.53 | 36.5 | 1.930 | 66.84 | 36.1 | 1.853 | 75.13 | 37.1 | 2.027 | 78.16 | 38.8 | 2.014 | 68.92) 34.9) 1.974 
Mareoh....... .22 | 36.9) 1.875 | 60.83 | 36.1 | 1.933 | 66.60) 35.8) 1.864 73.87) 36.5 | 2.022] 77.33 | 38.6 | 2.003 | 60.73 | 35.5) 1.964 
April..........| 69.86 | 37.3 | 1.872 | 70.33 | 36.4) 1.934 | 66.88 35.9] 1.862) 74.84 | 36.9) 2.027 | 76.93 | 38.3 | 2.009 | 69.66; 35.5] 1.965 
PE "cdsacticics .73 38.5 | 1.864 | 71.82 | 37.2 1.981 | 68.34 36.8 | 1.858 | 76.32 | 37.7 | 2.025 | 77.76 | 38.5 | 2.022 | 71.93 36. 6 1, 963 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLE C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor '—Con. 
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Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Piastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
corentounta | Sottniwem Masenry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Aver- | AVer Aver-| 4 vor. | Aver | Aver | 4 vor. Aver- | Aver-| 4 vor. | Aver-| Aver! 4 vor. Aver- | Aver-| 4 vor. | Aver 
hecekty age age age a age age age po age age 
bast hourly bas hourly weekly oe hourly y hourly| weekly a. hourly|weekly hourly 
weekly] ‘carn. | earn- |¥°*!¥| earn- | earn- |Y°° "| earn- | earn- weekly] ‘earn. | earn- ¥| earn: | earn- \Y°°*!¥| earn- 
hours 3 | hours ; | hours 3 | hours hours ; | hours 
ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings* ings | ings ings 
39.8 '$2.084 |$69.61 | 35.4 |$1.969 |$78.52 | 36.1 /$2.175 |$67. 98 37.9 |$1. 702 |$62.47 | 36.5 |$1.710 |$66.44 | 38.9 | $1. 709 
39.6 | 2.044 | 67.26 | 349) 1.930 | 77.81 | 36.5 2.131 | 69.03 | 38.7 | 1.782 | 50.74 | 35.9) 1.662 64.63 | 39.6 1. 656 
39.8 | 2.057 | 71.19 | 36.0 | 1.977 | 82.83 | 37.4) 2.212 | 70.49) 39.5 1. 783 | 63.46 | 37.1 | 1.712 | 67.87 | 40.6| 1.674 
39.8 | 2.078 | 75.14 | 37.6 | 1.997 | 82.25 | 37.3 | 2.207 | 60.59 39.3 | 1.772 | 64.90 | 37.5 | 1.729 | 67.06 | 30.9) 1.682 
40.2 | 2.100 | 73.70 | 36.9 | 1.997 | 80.80] 36.6 | 2.206 | 70.36) 39.7 | 1.774 65.53 | 37.9 | 1.720 | 68.67 | 30.8) 1.724 
39.5 | 2.135 | 74.21 | 36.9 | 2.009 | 82.68 | 36.8 | 2.248 | 70.25 | 38.6 1.821 | 66.88 | 38.0 | 1.750 | 70.85 | 40.2; 1.761 
39.6 | 2.138 | 73.87 | 36.3 | 2.033 | 79.82 | 35.5 | 2248 | 60.87 | 37.8 | 1.848 65.98 | 37.6 | 1.754 | 70.25) 40.3) 1.744 
39.2 | 2.172 | 73.44 | 36.1 | 2.036 | 75.91 | 34.0 | 2.231 | 67.78 | 37.2 | 1.824 65.36 | 37.0 | 1.766 | 69.00 | 38.2) 1.807 
40.4 | 2.171 | 72.76 | 35.9 | 2.027 | 78.77 | 35.3 | 2.233 | 60.92) 38.2) 1.831 65.46 | 36.9 | 1.776 | 65.93 | 37.7| 1.749 
40.0 | 2.186 | 70.08 | 34.5 | 2.030 | 76.82] 344 | 2.230 | 68,98) 37.9 | 1.821 62.71 | 35.5 | 1.768 | 64.53 | 36.5) 1.767 
39.2 | 2.201 | 65.83 | 32.2 | 2.044 | 78.66) 35.4 | 2.221 64.95 | 35.9 | 1.810 | 58.91 | 33.6 | 1.754 | 68.00 | 37.4 1.818 
38.8 | 2.205 | 65.44 | 32.1 | 2.088 | 77.51 | 346 | 2.241 64. 41 35.7 | 1.802 | 58.80 | 33.6] 1.748 | 66.11 36. 6 1. 807 
39.3 | 2.209 | 68.04 | 33.4 | 2.036 | 80.27 | 35.2 | 2.283 | 65.00 | 36.7 1.773 | 61.50 | 35.3 | 1.740 | 66.51 | 37.1) 1.793 
39.2 | 2.224 | 70.97 | 35.2 | 2.018 | 79.88 | 34.7 | 2.303 | 67.09) 38.1 1. 763 | 63.99 | 36.9 | 1.735 | 70.28 | 39.0 | 1.803 
——> =—— 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Av Average 
weekly | weekly | hourly | weekly | weekly hourly | weekly | weekly | hourly | weekly weekly | hourly 
earnings*| hours | earnings jearnings*| hours earnings jearnings*| hours | earnings jearnings* hours | earnings 
1948: Average......---.------- $66. 61 40.6 $1. 639 $62. 41 41.6 $1. 500 $69. 69 39.9 $1. 746 $66. 16 40.4 $1. 637 
it aes 63. 69 39.8 1. 600 58. 99 40.4 1. 460 66. 85 39. 4 1. 699 64. 01 39. 6 1, 615 
EO 67. 28 41.7 1. 614 62. 75 42.1 1. 489 71. 15 41.5 1.715 66. 36 41.0 1, 619 
ees 68. 33 41.8 1. 634 64. 47 43.1 1. 494 70. 83 40.6 1.744 69. 36 42.0 1. 652 
PE incccceccccseccies 69. 40 42.3 1. 639 65. 70 43.8 1. 501 72. 57 41.1 1, 665 69. 59 41.9 1. 662 
September - .-...--------- 70. 56 42.4 1. 663 67. 30 44.1 1. 526 73. 66 41.0 1. 795 69. 82 41.9 1. 666 
October....-..---------- 70. 40 42.1 1. 672 67.42 43.7 1. 541 73. 18 40.7 1. 799 69. 74 41.7 1, 671 
November---.-.-.-..------- 65. 31 39.1 1. 671 61. 54 40.6 1. 514 67. 53 37.5 1. 803 67.00 39.8 1. 683 
ecanenibabask 69. 64 40.7 1. 712 62. 62 40.7 1, 538 74. 47 40.6 1. 833 69. 03 40.6 1. 702 
1949: January.........--.-.--- 67. 54 39. 5 1.710 59. 98 39. 2 1. 530 73. 00 39.7 1. 839 67. 52 39. 6 1.7 
OO ee 68. 06 39.7 1.714 61.17 39.8 1, 536 72. 34 39. 6 1, 827 67. 88 39.9 1, 701 
i intcncnccsuennceants 67. 25 39. 5 1. 703 61. 96 40.4 1. 534 70. 78 38.8 1. 826 67. 57 39.8 1. 698 
DED ccacscacesoeeses 68. 47 40.1 1. 709 62. 44 40.2 1. 555 73. 96 40.2 1. 842 67. 69 39. 6 1, 710 
Ee 71. 50 41.8 1.712 67.17 43.0 1. 563 75. 64 40.8 1. 855 71. 07 41.3 1. 722 
! Covers contract construction firms re to the Bureau during the 2 Includes types not shown scperesely. 
tiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 


months shown (over 14,000), but not identical establishments. 


and publicly financed Exclud 
on or off the site. This series revised in coverage, effective with January 
1M8data. See Monthly Labor Review, June 1949, p. 666. 


* Hourly when mu 
exactly ~~ 7 earnings because of rounding. 
4 Preliminary. 
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a * * 
D: Prices and Cost of Living 
. ’ > * . . . * 
TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index’ for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
[1935-39 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration’ 
Housefur- | Mj ' 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent mew nee seis nishings — 
otal | electricity | fuels ce 
EP ee 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 8 (4) 59.1 50.9 
1914: July....... soseeeseniatond 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 ‘ (4) (4 60.8 52.9 
a 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90.4 (4) 121.2 3.1 
St. St sedeenmadogeniinds 149. 4 185.0 200.7 119.1 104.8 (4) te ‘ 169.7 100.7 
1920: Average.................- 122. 5 132.5 115.3 141. 4 112. 5 (4) §) (*) 111.7 104.8 
1932: A verage.................. 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 (*) (s) () 85.4 1017 
1989: Average...............-.- 99.4 95.2 100. 5 104.3 99.9 98.9 99.1 100. 2 101.3 100.7 
| ES 08.6 93.5 100. 3 104.3 97.5 99.0 95.2 100. 0 100.6 100.4 
1940: Average...............-.- 100. 2 96.6 101.7 104.6 99.7 98. 0 101. 9 100. 4 100. 5 101.1 
 ¢ a 105.2 105. 5 106. 3 106.2 102.2 °7.1 108.3 104.1 107.3 104.0 
SED Dicntneisenenanith 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105.0 100.8 87.5 105. 4 100. 3 100. 2 10L& 
December 15. ...........- 110.5 113.1 114.8 108.2 104.1 96.7 113.1 105. 1 116.8 077 
1942: Average 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 115.1 110.0 122.2 110.9 
1043: Average 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125.6 115.8 
1044: Average 125.5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121.3 
1045: Average 128. 4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95. 0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124. 
August 15.......- = ates 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (8) 111.4 95.2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124 § 
ee BG. .cccudecccceend 139.3 159.6 160. 2 108.6 112.4 92.4 136.9 115.9 159.2 128.8 
fear. 133.3 145.6 157.2 108.5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 
November 18............ 152.2 187.7 171.0 () 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132.5 
SOG En coénucosesaet 159.2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156.1 125.9 184. 4 139.9 
Decem ber 1B, oc cccccccces 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 
7. 

1048: Average.................- 171.2 210. 2 198. 0 117.4 133. 9 94.3 183. 4 135. 2 195.8 149.9 
le TAN IEE fo 171.7 214.1 196.9 117.0 132.6 94.2 180. 6 134.2 194.8 147.5 
ST cides abiatatantedanninnted 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 134.8 94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 
SS RS aes 174.5 216.6 199.7 117.7 136. 8 04.5 190. 1 137.3 196. 3 152.4 
Septem ber 15............. 174.5 215.2 201.0 118. 5 137.3 94.6 191.0 137.6 198. 1 152.7 
October 15. .......... 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 137.8 95. 4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November 15............-. 172.2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 95. 4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
December 15.............. 171.4 205. 0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 133. 4 198.6 154.0 
1049: January 16................ 170.9 204.8 196. 5 119.7 138. 2 05. 5 191.8 139.0 196. 5 154.1 
ET DE. ..0sddbcbbooes 169.0 199.7 195.1 119.9 138. 8 96.1 192. 6 140.0 195. 6 154.1 
Din ccsseuthdiboote 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 138.9 96.1 192. 5 140.4 193.8 154. 4 
ITI iis chitatinidianianilinimiasl 169. 7 202. 8 192. 5 120.3 137.4 96.8 187.8 140. 5 191.9 154.6 
4 Sa ee ae 169. 2 202. 4 191.3 120.4 135. 4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189. 5 154. 5 
PED Bab. ceccccdedtbanbuase 169. 6 204.3 190. 3 120.6 135. 6 96. 9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 



































! The ‘Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families'in —— 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index’”’ measures “a 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bonght in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 


in large cities whose incomes a $1,524 in 1934-36. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 690, Changes in Cost of biving in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of me 8 


used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 

rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 

Deppene Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
Aving. 


Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly 
groups of living essentials. 
since 1913. 


by the Bureau and for each of the 
xes for all large cities combined are available 
The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 





vores Som ev to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 

or ar I. 
1The group index formerly entitled “F electricity, and ice’’ is now des- 
ted “Fuel, electricity, and oe Indexes are com ble with 


i ‘ 

those previously | a ey for “Fuel, electricity, and ice.” subgroup 
“Other fuels and ice’’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
for “Other fuels” and “Ice.” 


covers transportation (such as automobiles 
¢ transportation fares); medical care (including 
professional care and medicines) ; id operation (covering supplies and 
different = paid at = Sey, 4. ty ~~ 
pictures, bacco products); perso care - beauty-shop 
service and toilet articles); etc. 

‘ Data not available. 

5 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TaBLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 




































































| [1985-89 = 100] 
P of 
June 15, May 15, Apr. 15,;Mar.15,|Feb. 15,/ Jan. 15, | Dec. 15,| Nov. 15,;Oct. 15,/Sept.15,| Aug. 15,|/July 15,/June 15,|/June 15,/ Ang. 15, 
City 1949, 1940 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 1eis | 1048 '| 1948 "| 1046 "| 1089 
Average...----------- ene-e-| 169.6 160.2! 1608.7} 1695 | 160.0} 170.9) 171.4] 172.2] 173.6] 17468] 174.85] 1737] 17.7] 188.8 08.6 
ooo OE —=EEeeS Oe 
Us ae aa (?) 170. 5 ( (?) 170.1 ity (*) 173.7 Q (?) 176. 2 ’ (*) 133.8 08.0 
—y pees hea. OEE 174.2| @) 173.9 | ¢ ® | 40] '@ | & | see 0) () 176.1] 135.6 | 98.7 
Rirmingham, BRvacdsccace 172.1 | 171.4 171.6 | 171.8] 171.7] 173.7) 1748] 175.0] 176.9] 1786) 170.8 177.0] 174.7] 136.5 08. 6 
Boston, Mass-.------------ 163.3 | 162.2 162.4 | 162.5 161.4] 163.9 | 164.7 166. 7 167.8 | 160.0 | 168.7 168.6 | 166.1 127.9 07.1 
a Buffalo, | AT A (?) 168.3 (?) (3) 169.8 (*) (3) 172.7 (3) 4 173, 1 ‘) 132. 6 08. 5 
ke Chicago Di epalbpicienioes -e-| 175.9 | 174.2 | 175.0) 174.8] 172.9] 174.9| 175.4) 175.9] 178.1] 170.4] 178.8) 1786] 176.2) 130.9 08. 7 
50.9 Cineinnatl, Ohbio.......-. _e-| 170.5} 169.1 170.7 | 170.7 | 160.7] 172.0 | 172.2) 173.8] 175.5| 1763] 175.7 | 175.9] 173.6) 182.2 97.3 
52.0 Cleveland, Obio-..-..-.---- () 171.5 8 172.5} (%) Q 176.2} (%) (3) 179.3) (*) ( 185.7 100. 0 
Denver, COM..-.-----.-- ap i (?) 169. 9 (?) 171.0 (3) 171.0} @) y 172.5) ( 131.7] 086 
83.1 Detroit, Mich es a 172.0 | 171.6} 171.1 170.8 | 170.7] 171.6) 172.8) 178.1 | 174.6] 175.4] 176.1 175.9] 174.6) 136.4 08. 5 
100.7 Houston, A el 170.5 | 170.6 | 171.0] 170.2) 170.2) 172.6) 173.8 | 178.9) 174.7] 175.4] 175.2) 173.7] 1726] 130.5 100. 7 
104.6 
101.7 janapolis, Ind.........-. 171.9 (?) (3) 173.6 (7) ( 178.0 (?) (3 176. 5 ( 131.9 08. 0 
-—- -)  ReneenneS 174.9 ® () | 1743] @) @) | 1762) @ @) | 1701 () ims | isaa|  o8.b 
100.7 Kansas City, Mo....---__-- (2) 163.3 | (2) () | 166.1) @® () | 167.6) @) ’ 166.3] (3 120.4] 98.6 
100. 4 Los Angeles, Calif. ........- 168.7 | 169.6) 171.2] 171.0 |%171.3 | 172.7 | 172.7 172.2} 171.8} 171.0] 171.0] 170.3] 168.8) 186.1 100, 5 
101.1 Manchester, N. H.........- (2) Q 170. 6 (?) (2) 172.3 () Q 176. 5 (3) g 178.1 (’) 134.7 97.8 
104.0 Memphis, Tenn. ..-.-.---.. 173. 5 ( 173.3 (3) (?) 174.3 ( (?) 177.1 ? @ 174.7 | 184.6 07.8 
101.8 Milwaukee, Wis..--...-.... (?) 169.3 @ (?) 168.7 (?) (?) 171.2 (?) (?) 174.5 (; (’) 131.2 97.0 
107.7 Minn a aes 169.1 Q 169. 3 (2) (?) 170.8 Q (?) 173. 8 ge @ 171.4] 120.4 00. 7 
an. Miibteratccenaceccs 170.3 Q 171.1 (2) @ 173. 5 (3) 177.3 (? (? 173.5 | 132.9 08. 6 
110.9 New Orleans, La.-.......-- 172.5 (2) 173.2] ( (?) 176.6 | (3) (3) 170.8 | ( (3) 138.0 | 99,7 
115.8 New York, N. Y...-.--.-.. 167.0 | 166.8 | 168.1] 167.4] 166.8] 160.2] 160.2) 171.0] 171.7] 173.8] 178.8 | 1726) 160.1] 138.8] 90.0 
121.3 
124. Netti, Vlisacccececcscccces (2) 170.3 (?) (%) 170. 6 (?) (*) 174.0 (?) (?) 176.2 @ (4) 135. 2 97.8 
124.5 Philadelphia, Pa--......--.- 169.2 | 169.9} 160.0) 160.0] 1686] 170.4] 170.6) 171.7] 1741] 1748] 1748| 1720] 1721] 1828] 07.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....-..---... 173.1 | 172.9| 173.0] 1727] 172.1] 174.6) 174.9] 175.9) 177.1] 1783] 178.3 | 177.8| 175.7] 1847] 984 
128.8 Portland, Mafme............ 165. 8 (2) (?) 164, 0 (?) (?) 167.1 (3 (?) 170.7 (?) (?) 167.4 | 128.7 07.1 
177.9 MS hate o oo. (2) (2) 177.6} ¢ (9) 178.6} () ( 180. 1 i) 180.3} (9) 140.3 | 100.1 
132.5 Riebmond, Va.............. (2) (2) 164. 2 ( (2) 166. 5 (?) @ 170.0 168. 9 ‘Vv 128.2 o8 0 
st. Louis, Mo......-.......- 169.8 | (%) ® 169.0} (2) g 171.1] ¢ 175.0 () 172.1} 131.2] a1 
139.9 San Francisco, Calif. ........ 173.7 ( 174.6 | (2) (3 176.7 | (3) 177.1 (*) 174.2] 187.8 99. 3 
144.4 sevenaah, G8......--...... (2) ( 174.9} ¢ (2) 176.7| (@ (3) 178. 4 ® 1 180.2} (3) 140.6} 99,3 
on aa (*) 168. 4 (2) 166.8 (?) ( 169. 4 (?) 174.7 it (? 132.2 06.0 
140.9 Seattle, Wash__.....-...--_. () | 1725) @) () | 174.8 0 () | 1743] @) ) | 17.2) (3 ( 137.0 | 100.3 
rf : Washington, D, C.......... (?) 165.3 | (2) (2) 164. 1 @ (*) 167.1} (@) (*) 169.2; ( (4) 138.8 oR, 6 
152.4 
152.7 |The indexes are based on time-to-time in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
153.7 services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
153.9 indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in enother. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to astaggered schedule. 
154.0 ‘Through Jane 1947, consumers’ price were computed monthly for 5 Corrected. 
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— -_ 
TABLE D-38: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
[1985-39 — 100] a 
ae 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
. 
Apparel Rent Housefurnishings| Miscellaneoy,s | 
City | Total Gas and electricity 
— - 
| June 15, | | May 15, June 15,|; May 15,| June 15,) May 15,| June 15,, May 15,) June 15,) May 15,) June 15,| May 15,| June 15, Mayls, 191 
| 1049 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 || 1949 191 
= —_— —— ——___-|— —- | | a 192 
en | go4.3| 900.4 | 190.3} 191.3] 120.6] 120.4] 136.6] 1354] 969] 969] 187.3] 189.5] 1542) 154; e- 
Atlanta, Ga.......... | “200.5; 197.0; @ | 19.8] @ 124.9| 143.8| 143.8| 83.4| 83%3!| @) 965; @ | im, - 
Baltimore, Md___.... 216.2} 213.0) 1863] (}) 117.8| (@) 146.9] 14893) 129.7| 182.7] 1950] () 154.2/ (ye 
Birmingham, Ala... | 201.4; 1985) 197.0) 19833/ @) 141.9} 130.1] 130.4 79.6 79.6 | 183.9] 1845] 150.6] Im 10 
Boston, Mass......... 195.9} 1924] 180.1] 1824] 1169] 1165] 147.5) 1480) 1184] 1186] 179.5] 180.9] 1459) ju- 
Buffalo, N. Y........| 199.6] 1989] (1) (*) (2) (2) 137.5 | 137.2] 101.3] 101.3) (@ (1) () | ays 10 
Chicago, Il........... 211.6| 207.0] 195.2] 195.9] 1303) (3%) 128.7] 128.7 83. 5 83.5| 174.0] 1762] 156.3) js 194 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 204.2} 200.3| 187.8| 187.3) 116.1 (2) 1424/ 1424! 101.9) 101.9| 1821| 183.5] 155.7 | 1589 194 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 211.2} 208.1 (1) 190. 1 (2) 126.7} 143.1] 143.1] 105.6) 105.6/] () 172.7] (1) 152 & 104 
Denver, Colo........- 208.2; 206.6 (") () (7) (2) 112.0} 112.0 69. 2 69. 2 (") () ‘@) | (i) 
Detroit, Mich... ... 201.5} 200.0] 185.9] 1880] (2) (2) 148.4 | 147.7 91.5 92.0} 197.0} 199.4) 166.7) jor, 
Houston, Tex..........| 211.8] 211.3] 2029] 2043/ () 123. 1 99.4 99. 4 81. 5 81.5] 187.0) 180.0} 1635) 4535 194 
Indianapolis, Ind... | 200.5 197.3 (‘) () (?) (?) 155.9 155. 3 86. 6 86. 6 Qa (') (‘) | (1) 
Jacksonville, Fla... 208.3} 205.6/ 1899! (1) 128.7} (2) 146.4} 146.9] 100.5] 100.5) 1768! () 1621/ (1) 
Kansas City, Mo... ..| 190.5] 189.0| () (1) (2) (2) 126.1 | 125.9 67.1 67.2) (@) (1) Qa | @) 194 
Los Angeles, Calif.....| 2066] 2087] 1843! 1856] (2) 126. 2 04.6 94.6 89.3 89.3| 179.8] 170.9] 1547) ths 
Manchester, N.H.....| 205.2] 199.4 (1) (1) (2) (2) 149.1 | 149.2 99.9/ 100.2) () (1) Q) | 194 
Memphis, Tenn.......| 215.3] 215.6] 2056] () 130.8 | (2) 140.0} 140.6] 77.0] 77.0] 1685] () 144.9| (1 
Milwaukee, Wis .....| 205.6] 2049] (1) 191.5} (2) 112.7] 1446] 1446!] 110.9] 110.9 i 192.6} () | V9 
Minneapolis, Minn....| 194.3) 1935] 1947] (1) 131.7] @) 139.0 | 140.2 738.9 72.9| 1828] (}) 159.9) ( 
Mobile, Ala......... 207.9} 204.6) 1923] (1) 126.5} (2) 129.0] 129.8 83.9 83.9] 167.5] (1) 145.7| (i 
New Orleans, La......| 2152] 210.1 (1) 202.6| (3) 114.0] 113.4] 113.4 75.1 75.1 (1) 196.9} @) | 1 
New York, N. Y._... 203.4} 2022) 1889] 190.4 (2) (2) 133.0] 1321] 1022] 102.2| 177.2] 179.0] 1581/ 1%) 
Norfolk, Va...........| 2069] 249] (@ 185.3} () 115.9} 151.0] 151.0} 1026/ 1026] (@) 198.8} (1) | 1s 
Philadelphia, Pa___.. 198.7] 1981! 187.7) 1882] (2) 120.3} 1424] 1424] 1089| 1089] 1908] 1925) 152.7 154.6 194 
Pittsburgh, Pag* ...| 2088] 2080| 2223/| 2229] (2) (2) 137.8| 137.8] 1034] 1034] 191.8] 193.4] 1468) 147 
Portland, Maine.......| 197.2| 191.1/ 191.9] () 113.9} (2) 144.1} 146.1! 1083] 1084/ 187.3] () 151.9) | 
Portland, Oreg........ 219.4) 2188) () (1) (2) (2) 132.3} 133.7 95.2 92.4) () (1) (1) ( 
Richmond, Va........ 197.5 | 195.0] () (1) (2) (2) 143.5|} 1383] 109.4 95.6} (1) (1) (1) 
St. Louis, Mo.._..___.. 212.8} 207.8) 1955) () 119.9} (2) 130.5} 120.8 88. 4 88.4; 1682] (1) 144. 5 ) 
San Francisco, Calif...| 215.5 | 215.3| 186.1 ” 116.4} (2) 82.7 2.7 72.7 72.7| 156.7) (1) 166.0! ( 
Savannah, Ga.........| 217.1} 2132] () (i (2) (2) 150.7] 151.8] 1086; 1086/| ( (1) Ql ( = 
Scranton, Pa..........| 241) 2026] (@) 200.5 | (2) 111.3] 141.6] 140.9 91.8 91.8) (2) 169.3} (1) 14 1 
Seattle, Wash. ~-| 208.5! 2003) (1) 190.7] (2) 124.0} 127.6] 1280 92.3 93.2} (1) 188.7] (1) . du 
Washington, D. C_.... 202.2} 212) (@) 213.5} (2) 104.6 | 135.1] 134.6 98. 6 98.6} (1) 196.9 | (1) 156.3 thr 
| | Ar 
fan 
! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 4 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- y 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. fix 
cities according to a staggored schedule. tiv 
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i ———n 
of TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 
[1935-39—= 100} 
i +t Meats eats Meats ae Fruits and vegetables . . 
u | and Chick- Bever-| ay | veer 
year and month bak try Beef Fish | prod-| Eggs and | and 
aneous foods | prod and Total| and | Pork |Lamb| * _ Total | Fresh | ©82° | Driea| “*™ | vile [sweets 
ucts veal ned 
a ae 
Mays 1929; Average...---- 194.0 1 206.6 | BOB. 8 foccnccn]ecccccc)cncescn]-<cccsa]occcccs]occcsce 129.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 178.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 181.5 | 126.2) 178.4 
1949 1926: Average..----- 157.4 | 236.7 | 127.6 |.......].-.2--.]--220c.] 22 cccnJoccccce]o-c-cee 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.0 | 152.4 | 170.4 |) 145.0; 120.0 
i. 1929; Average...---- . (If £3 *) eae Oe eee Sees A aoe 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 178.5 | 124.38 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2) 114.3 
1992; Average------- V5 Ce OO eee eee 84.9 | 82.3 | 108.5 | 105.9] O11] 01.2/ 112.6) 71.1 89, 4 
14 19g9; Average. .----- 95.2) 94.5| 96.6] 96.6] 101.1| 88.9] 00.5] 93.8] 101.0) 95.9] 91.0) 04.5) 06.1) 023) 08.3) 05.5 87.7} 100.6 
———— — sobetil 93.51 93.4| 95.7) 95.4] 99.6) 88.0] 98.8] 04.6] 09.6) 93.1) 90.7) 024) 028) 01.6) 90.3 04.9) 84.5 05. 6 
158, ¢ 1940: Average..----- 96.6) 96.8) 95.8) 044/ 1028)| 81.1| 09.7] 04.8] 110.6] 101.4] 08.8/ 06.5) 07.3) 02.4) 100.6 92.56 | 82.2 96.8 
()\¢ 
1,8 141: Average. .----- 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.6 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2] 103.2 | 104.2) 07.9 / 106.7| 101.5) 0.0) 106.4 
145,7 Decem ber....- 118.1 | 102.8 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 114.4 | 103.2] 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.6 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 108.5 | 114.4 
(\) 9 1942: Average..----- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 180.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136. 8} 122.1) 119.6) 126.5 
156.2 1 verage..-..-- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
155 1944: Average..-.--- 136.1 | 1084 | 120.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 1244.3 | 123.3) 126.5 
152.8 1945; Average....--- 139.1 | 100.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 183.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2) 168. 2] 124.7) 124.0} 126.5 
(1) August...-.---- 140.9 | 100.1 | 181.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.8 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 106.2 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0); 126.6 
167.0 
53.5 1946: Average.------ 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 100.7 | 140.8 | 100.4 | 139.6 152.1 143.9 
June....------| 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 189.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 106.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 136.2 
(') November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 108.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170. 5 
(1) 
() 1947; Average.------ 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 100.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5) 180.0 
1M ‘ 
( 1948: Average.......| 210.2 170.9 | 246.5 | 243.9 | 258.5 | 222.6 | 246.8 | 203.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 205.0 | 195.5 | 174.0 
(} June......--.- 214.1 | 171.2 | 255.1 | 255.2 | 278.9 | 223.6 | 271.2 | 207.6 | 200.3 | 205.9 | 104.2 | 214.9 | 225.2 157.4 | 248.0 | 205.1 | 200.5 170 6 
149.8 a 216.8 | 171.0 | 261.8 | 263.0 | 280.9 | 233.8 | 275.0 | 200.3 | 301.6 | 200.0 | 204.3 | 213.4 | 223.2 | 157.7 | 248.0 | 205.2 | 200.8 170. 9 
(! August .......- 216.6 | 170.8 | 267.0 | 260.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 | 100.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2 | 208.3 | 197.8) 172.3 
(! ee... 215.2 | 170.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 200.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 150.0 | 249.1 | 205.6 196.8 | 173.2 
146 ies aie 211.5 | 170.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 260.8 | 283.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 193.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 238.1 | 205.9 | 193.0 173. 1 
158] November_...| 207.5 | 160.9 | 246.7 | 243.1 | 262.4 | 214.4 | 246.5 | 200.5 | 328.1 190.5 | 244.3 | 180.4 | 102.4 | 150.4 | 230.6 | 206.4 | 189.4 173. 3 
ha December..... 205.0 | 170.2 | 241.3 | 235.4 | 255.1 | 206.2 | 238.6 | 208.0 | 328.1 | 190.2 | 217.3 | 192.3 | 196.2 | 150.4 | 220.8 207.8 | 184.4] 173.0 
154. 1949: January.......| 204.8 | 170.5 | 235.9 | 228.2 | 244.5 203.1 | 234.4 | 208.9 | 331.7 | 196.0 | 200.6 | 205.2 | 213.3 | 159.2 | 228.4 | 208.7 | 174.7 | 173.4 
146.7 February.-..... 199.7 | 170.0 | 221.4 | 2123 | 220.5 | 196.3 | 2284] 190.0] 327.2] 1925 | 179.6 | 213.7 | 224.9 | 158.6 | 224.6 | 209. 0] 150.8) 174.3 
( March...-.-. __.| 201.6 | 170.1 | 220.6 | 222.5 | 230.3 | 206.4 | 240.7 | 198.9 | 325.9 | 190.3 | 180.1 | 214.5 | 226.0 | 158.0 227.9 | 208.5 | 155.1 175.6 
( , eer 202.8 | 170.3 | 234.4 | 228.5 | 233.3 | 200.5 | 271.0 | 201.2 | 321.3 | 184.9 | 183.8 | 218.6 | 231.5 | 157.1 | 228.3 | 208.2 | 149.8 176, 2 
Titnenéwonis 202.4 | 170.1 | 232.3 | 228.0 | 235.2 | 203.9 | 275.5 | 190.5 | 315.4 | 182.6 | 190.9 | 220.7 | 234.6 | 156.3 | 227.5 207.2 | 144.4 76, 1 
, 204.3 | 169.7 | 240.6 | 230.3 | 247.8 | 216.0 | 278.4 | 184.4 | 312.6 | 182.0 | 198.0 | 217.9 | 231.1 | 155.3 | 227.3 207.6 | 142.9 176, 5 
(i 
143.9 1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) Ds ee p= weights, in 
158. 3 during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
156.3 through voluntary reports from chain and inde ent retail food dealers. cities combined. 
Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food pie in 56 new atte combined, by commodity 
— families. fron for the years 1923 h 1947 (1 = 100), may be found in Bulletin 
& Stag: The ind based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 0. $38, “Retail Prices of Food—1946 and 1947,”” Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 42. Mimeographed tables of the same 
tive im of chain and independent store in computing city aver- data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 






























































— Aver- Indexes 1935-30< 100 
Avg, Commodity price 
iat une | June May ape. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. ry Jul June | Aug. 
1949 | 1949 | 1 1949 | 1049 | 1049 | 1949 | 19048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1 1 1948 | 1989 
3.5 —S 
me Coregle and bakery § Cents 
4.7 Flour, wheat........... Spounds../ 47.7 | 184.9 | 186.3 | 186.0 | 186.3 | 186.4 | 187.0 | 185.7 | 184.0 | 184.2] 184.9 | 185.7] 186.9] 1884) 82.1 
~) Corn flakes............ 11 ounces..| 16.9 | i787 | 178.6 | 178.2 | 178.0 | 177.8 | 177.4 | 177.8 | 177.6 | 177.2 | 177.1 | 177.1 | 176.81 177.2! 92.7 
98.5 Corn a-a-e-ee-+-e----pound..| 9,3 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 184.7 | 185.1 | 186.4 | 189.0 | 194.9 | 100.5 | 210.5 | 214.0 | 215.2 | 218.51 218.7/ 90.7 
B89 ec A RR do...-| 18.6 | 104.6 | 106.6 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 107.4 | 107.2 107.6 | 100.4 | 112.1 | 121.1 | 121.5 | 120.6 | 119.6 ® 
i Rolled oats #_........... 20 ounces..| 16.5 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 150.0 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 156.5 | 155.8 | 155.2 155.5 | 155.6 | 156.4 | 156.2 | 165.0 
5 akery products: 
4} a! pound..| 14.0 | 164.3 | 163.8 | 164.0 | 148.5 | 163.3 | 163.2 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 162.7 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 168.1 | 168.8] 932 
pines anilla cookies .............do....| 44.6 | 190.9 | 194.0 | 104.5 | 194.4 | 104.3 | 195.6 | 194.9 | 104.1 | 198.0 | 102.4] 191.7 | 1921] 100.3] @ 
fi Mests, poultry, and fish: 
m4 Round steak............ do....| 89.4 | 264.6 | 246.8 | 240.7 | 234.5 | 218.5 | 248.3 | 261.1 | 260.8 | 277.3 | 292.5 | 200.5 | 204.4 | 287.6/ 1027 
a Rib roast................ do....| 69.0 | 230.6 | 228.2 | 226.5 | 224.1 | 213.8 | 241.7 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 267.2 | 277.6 | 283.1 | 276.6 | 266.7/ 97 4 
88. | Chuck roast............- do....| 56.5 | 252.0 | 236.6 | 237.3 | 235.0 | 224.3 | 257.7 | 276.8 | 201.5 | 301.1 | 315.0 | 322.2 | 315.5 | 309.6/ 071 
+ Hamburger * ............ do....| 52.1 | 168.4 | 162.7 | 161.8 | 161.9 | 156.8 | 175.9 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 193.7 | 199.2 | 202.5 | 100.3 | 1941.7) (@ 
? 
a TUES SE do....| 101.6 | 254.7 | 248.1 | 251.5 | 260.0 | 251.9 | 248.7 | 248.7 | 248.4 | 253.6 | 258.5 | 250.6 | 256.1 | 282.5] 101.1 
6 Pork: 
05.4 0 TS do....| 83.2 | 252.4 | 220.5 | 220.6 | 228.5 | 201.6 | 208.4 | 204.6 | 219.7 | 254.1 | 278.6 | 276.5 | 252.7 | 288.1! 90.8 
97.8 Bacon, sliced ............ do....| 64.1 | 168.4 | 166.9 | 176.8 | 178 8 | 179.5 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 200.7 | 207.0 | 207.2 | 206.8 | 204.5 | 201.9 80. 9 
00.7 Ham, whole .........__- O...-| 64.2 | 218.6 | 211.3 | 221.2 | 217.2 | 213.3 | 222.5 | 233.3 | 227.2 | 280.4 | 253.3 | 251.1 | 244.2 | 281.2| 92.7 
Seis Salt pork................do....| 33.8 | 161.9 | 161.4 | 167.5 | 160.7 | 171.1 | 191.6 | 211.6 | 200.1 | 200.2 | 196.1 | 194.1 | 106.0 | 196.6! 69.0 
so Bee 04 | a do....| 80.2 | 282.8 | 279.8 | 275.3 | 244.5 | 232.1 | 238.1 | 242.4 | 250.4 | 253.4 | 260.7 | 270.8 | 270.4 | 275.6) 05.7 
91.5 oa A A al NE: i alae 184.4 | 190.5 | 201.2 | 198.9 | 199.0 | 208.9 | 208.0 | 200.5 | 204.0 | 209.4 | 207.8 | 200.3 | 207.6| 04.6 
-- Frying chickens: § 
94 0 New York dressed ¢ __.__ Ti cual’. Al Unconcackinnetindiesace (4) (4) (‘) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) Q (4) 
4.4 - Dressed and drawn 7... oe ff Seca Cie etamees (4) (4) (*) (4) (4) 4) (4) (4) (4) (4 (4) 
92.1 Fish (fresh, frozen) *.._.____- do....| ( | 252.2 | 254.5 | 261.4 | 266 8 | 267.2 | 272.4 | 208.5 | 268.1 | 270.2 | 284.0 | 254.4] 258 9/ 251.8|/ gas 
Hy bak , pink *______. 1 can..| 59.6 | 454.4 | 458.4 | 460.7 | 462 7 | 466.3 | 468.3 | 466.0 | 467.0 | 452.6 | 420.2 | 417.1 | 408.1 | 405.2] 07.4 
Dair ucts: 
91.1 dohter i a pound..| 70.3 | 193.2 | 194.6 | 197.0 | 201 8 | 203.6 | 205.9 | 207.6 | 205.7 | 212.7 | 239.7 | 245.6 | 282.0 | 249.8 84.0 
95.0 a RA do....| 58.8 | 226.4 | 226.5 | 227.5 | 230.9 | 234.0 | 245.8 | 246.8 | 246.6 | 259.0 | 284.1 | 268.6 | 262.1 | 254.6] 92.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ......... quart..| 20.6 | 167.9 | 168.4 | 170.1 | 176.2 | 177.5 | 179.9 184.5 | 185.3 | 186.0 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 177.1 | 174.0 97.1 
05.5 Milk, fresh (grocery). ..........- do....} 19.3 | 171.6 | 171.6 | 174.4 | 179.8 | 182.4 | 185.7 | 189.4 | 101.4 | 191.1 | 189.4 | 187.8 | 182.1 | 179.3 06.3 
06.6 Milk, evaporated___... 14}4-ounce can._| 12.9 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 186.5 | 192.5 | 200.2 | 204.6 | 208.0 | 210.0 | 216.9 | 290.8 | 218.3 | 212.8 | 210.9 03. 9 
93.7 Eegs: Eggs, fresh................... dozen..| 68.6 | 198.0 | 190.9 | 183.8 | 180.1 | 179.6 | 209.6 | 217.3 | 244.3 | 230.0 | 226.6 | 220.2 | 204.8 | 194.2/) 907 
07 6 Fruits and vegetables: 
95 8 Fresh fruits: 
ee pound..| 16.2 | 309.9 | 311.4 | 306.2 | 289.8 | 275.5 | 265.7 | 241.5 | 220.1 | 220.7 | 216.7 | 225.1 | 265.3 | 269.2 81 6 
93.6 Bs on nn acsracnces do....| 17.2 | 284.3 | 274.1 | 272.8 | 275.2 | 272.7 | 267.7 | 289.3 | 270.6 | 260.9 | 269.3 | 270.7 | 260.3 | 261.7/ 973 
92.3 9) size 200.__.......- dozen..| 59.1 | 209.0 | 194.2 | 173.2 | 175.8 | 165.7 | 168.4 | 153.7 | 151.0 | 192.1 | 187.2 | 183.8 | 160.2 | 155.1/ 969 
93.4 Fresh vegetables: 
9.0 2 j|§ Beans, green..............- pound..| 19.1 | 175.0 | 186.8 | 209.4 | 194.3 | 222.0 | 234.6 | 173.3 | 224.9 155.1 | 172.0 | 176.0 | 187.7 | 185.1] 61.7 
92.5 ttesadneevenssdned do....| 6.5 | 170.0 | 214.3 | 197.8 | 211.9 | 179.2 | 168.7 | 142.5 | 133.7 | 180.7 | 136.5 | 130.2 | 165.1 | 180.1 | 103.2 
aa pms: bunch..| 10.1 | 188.9 | 187.4 | 181.0 | 184.3 | 196.7 | 199.9 | 194 2| 184.3 | 191.6 190.8 | 183.6 | 202.1 | 263.2] 49 
95.9 | ep MaertampataI a. y -| 10.9 | 131.8 | 163.6 | 243.2 | 223.3 | 220.2 | 185.9 | 170.8 | 158.9 | 163.0] 156.2 | 143.1 | 177.8 | 164.1] 07.6 
96.1 se pam age? ..| 84 | 204.3 | 187.8 | 155.3 | 148.1 | 153.9 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 154.6 | 147.8 | 154.2 | 176.3 | 251.9 | 262.4] 86.8 
93.7 Potatoes............... 15 pounds..| 93.6 | 259.7 | 271.6 | 246.5 | 237.2 | 237.9 | 225.5 | 208.3 | 190.1 | 202.4 | 210.8 | 223.5 | 248.4 | 263.5| 91.9 
92.2 ee RARER pound..| 10.3 | 143.8 | 154.2 | 190.4 | 213.8 | 259.4 | 202.3 | 193 9| 155.1 | 161.2 | 183.9 | 205.0] 174.7 | 145.0] 118.4 
923 Con epatpotatoss MY: eile ceded o...-| (1!) | 330.4 | 312.4 | 268.5 | 234.2 | 220.9 | 211.4] 198.1 | 181.9 | 181.1 | 196.2 | 235.5 | 286.9 | 273.4 | 115.7 
ts: 
03.8 Peaches. .........._- No. 2% can..| 31.5 | 163.5 | 166.8 | 168.4 | 168.2; 168.4 | 169.0 | 199.2 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 165.1 | 163.0 | 161.6 | 160.8| 92.3 
04.3 ARR A etn o....| 39.7 | 182.5 | 182.2 | 182.5 | 182.5 | 182.6 | 180.4] 18) 3 | 1781 | 176.2 | 174.4 | 170.0] 168.5 | 1681)| 96.0 
4 6 Canned vegetables: 
03. 8 ST No. 2can..| 19.3 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 158.8 | 1590.8 | 150.4 | 160.2] y60.4 | 150.7 | 160.2] 159.3 | 158.8 | 158.61 158.2] 88.6 
6.7 EEE nn ncenccecncceae o.-.-| 14.9 | 113.8 | 113.8 | 115.0 | 115.3 | 117.0 | 117.1 | 317.2 | 117.6 | 116.7 | 116.9 | 115.8] 113.6] 112.8] 89.8 
ARR do....| 15.7 | 174.5 | 175.2 | 175.4 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 179.6 | 199 0 | 181.4 | 181.3 | 183.2 | 182.6 | 1847 | 184.8] 62.5 
92. | Dried fruits: Prunes........__- --| 23.1 | 226.9 | 226.2 | 226.4 | 224.0 | 220.9 | 218.9 | 916 6 | 211.6 | 200.1 | 205.6 | 204.7 | 204.9 | 204.3] 04.7 
M4. 5 Dried vegetables: Navy beans.. do....| 16.4 | 223.9 | 225.7 | 227.4 | 230.0 | 226.4 | 239.1 | 946 2 | 255.7 | 278.2] 311.5 | 312.9 | 309.7 | 310.5/ 83.0 
+ pevereaes: Co > Svordenew ets o....| 52.1 | 207.2 | 206.8 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 208.6 | 208.3 | a7 4 | 206.0 | 205.5 | 205.2 | 204.9 | 204.8 | 204.7/ 903.8 
e an 
== Ee do....| 18.1 | 121.4 | 121.2 | 125.0 | 131.2 | 133.2 | 163.2 | 181.0 | 101.4 | 196.1 | 198.5 | 107.3 | 108.1 | 1098.5) 65,2 
- H ted veg. shortening do....| 34.3 | 165.4 | 167.1 | 174. 176.9 | 187.1 | 197.2 | 202.8 | 204.9 | 205.6 | 207.3 | 200.6 | 220.3 | 218.2/ 93.9 
= Salad i itedicnmengiias pint..| 34.6 | 143.0 | 145.9 | 149.2] 151.6 | 156.1 | 150.3 | 162.7 | 163.7 | 165.7 | 168.6 | 168.3 | 168.4 | 167.1 | (4) 
ATS: pound..| 29.0 | 159.0 | 161.3 | 170.5 | 181.9 | 186.7 | 199.0] 208.6 | 213.4 | 220.4 | 229.8 | 235.3 | 240.1 | 242.0] 93.6 
Sugar and sweets: 
a PRB ete «' do....| 9.5 177.4 | 176.9 | 17.1 0176.5 | 175.1 | 174.2 | 173.8 | 174.2 | 174.0 | 174.0 | 178.2] 171.8 | 171.4] 95.6 
' July 1047= 100. 6 Priced in 29 cities. 
1 Index not computed. ’ Priced in 27 cities. 
'F 1943— 100. * 1938-39 = 100. 
‘ Not priced in earlier period. * Average price not computed. 
' New specifications introduced in April 1949, in place of roasting chickens. 1° Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


11 Inadequate quotaticns. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
[1926 = 100] 
| . ie - 
All All 
Fuel Chem- Mis. com | = 
AU | perm Hides | Tex and Metals! Butld-| tcals | #008) celle | Raw | Semi | Mann.) cog | “th 
Year and month | °°™- | prod. | Foods | leather| ‘He | Meht | weea | ing and | nish- | Beous | mate | “tec. | tured | ties | excent 
modi aod prod- prod- | ing prod. | ™ate- | allied ing = prod- | &Xcept | farm 
tles ucts | ucts ~~. ucts? | "als — goods _ articles| ucts? — Prod. A 
ucts 3 ~ F 
foods! 
aciieest _ 
1014: A verage...... 60.8 71.5 64.2 68. 1 57.3 61.3 90. 8 66.7 80.2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69. 4 69.0 70.0 
SORES Uc cocneccos 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 65.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 65,7 F 
1918: November....| 136.3 160.3 128.6 | 181.6; 142.6| 114.3) 143.5); 101.8)! 178.0 00.2; 142.3 138.8 /| 162.7) 180.4) 181.0 129.9 
1920: May.......-.| 167.2 | 160.8 | 147.8 | 108.2 | 188.3 168.8) 155.5 | 164.4| 173.7| 148.3) 176.6 | 163.4; 263.0) 157.8) 165.4 170.4 
1020: Average......| 06.3 | 104.9 90.9; 100.1 00.4 83.0 | 100.5 96. 4 94.0 04.3 82.6 07.5 93. 9 04.5 93.3 O16 
1082. Average... «l 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.8 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.9 
1030: A vernge...... 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 81.3 
Auguet........ 75. 0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 8 1 
1040: A verage..... 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 72.8 71.7 05. 8 04.8 77.0 88. 5 77.8 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.9 1 
1041: Average. .... 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 K4 R 76.2 90.4; 103.2 84.4 04.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1 | ~88.3 89.0 
Decom ber... 03.6 04.7 00.6 | 1148 91.8 78.4 | 1083.3 107.8 90.4; 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04.6 93.3 8.7 
1942: Average. ..... 08.8 | 106.9 99.6) 117.7 96.9 78.5 | 108.8) 110.2 05.5 | 102.4 89.7 | 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 05.5 
1948: Average .... 108.1 122.6 | 106.6; 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 108.8) 111.4 04.9 | 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 8.9 
1044: Average. ..... 104.0 | 123.3 | 104.9) 116. 08. 4 83.0; 108.8) 115.5 05.2; 104.3 93.6 | 113.2 94.1 | 100.8 99.6 8.5 T 
1946 Averege......| 106.8 | 128.2) 106.2] 1181) 100.1 84.0 | 104.7) 117.8 95.2 | 104.5 04.7 116.8 95.9 | 101.8) 100.8 9.7 
Auenst........ 105.7 | 126.9) 106.4) 118.0 99. 6 84.8 | 104.7/| 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 04.8; 116.3 95.5 | 101.8) 100.9 09 
1046: Average...... 121.1 148.9 | 130.7 | 187.2; 116.3 00.1 115.5 | 182.6) 101.4] 111.6] 100.3); 184.7; 1108) 116.1); 114.9 109, 5 
June e-e--| 1129] 160.1 112.9; 122.4) 109.2 87.8 | 112.2) 129.9 96.4; 110.4 08.5 | 126.3 105.7 107.3 | 106.7 105.8 
November__.. 139, 7 169. 8 165.4 172. 5 131.6 04.56 | 130.2; 145.5 118.9 | 118.2/| 106.5 | 153.4; 129.1 134.7 | 132.9 120.7 
1047: Average. ... 162.1 181.2 | 168.7) 182.4) 141.7); 108.7; 145.0; 179.7) 127.3 181.1 115.5 | 165.6) 148.5 146. 145.5 | 135.2 F 
1048: Average. .... 165, 1 188.3 179.1 188.8 149.8 134, 2 163. 6 199.1 135.7 144.5 120. 5 178.4 158. 0 159. 4 159.8 151.0 
June..........| 166.4] 196. 181.4 | 187.7 | 151.4] 133.1 | 158.6] 197.4] 137.2] 143.2] 121.5] 182.6] 156.1 | 159.7/| 159.7/ 1499 
July ! ; 168. 8 195. 2 188. 3 189. 2 150. 8 135.9 162, 2 200. 0 135.7 144.5 120.3 184.3 157.5 162.7 162.8 151.4 
August --n| 169. 8 191.5 189.8 188. 4 150.4 136. 4 171.0 203. 8 133. 2 145.4 119.7 182.3 161.2 164. 6 164.7 153.3 
September,.*| 168.9 189. 9 186. 9 187.4 149.3 136.9 172.0 204.1 134.5 146.6 119.9 181.0 160. 4 164.0 164.1 | 153.6 
October - 165. 4 183, 5 178. 2 185. 5 148.3 137.3 172.4 203. 7 135. 5 147.5 119.0 177.0 160.0 160.3 161. 2 153.4 
November 164.0 180. 8 174.3 186. 2 147.4 137.6 173.3 203.1 134.4 148.2 119.2 175.2 161.0 158.8 160.1 | 153.6 " 
December . . . 162.4 177.3 170.2 185.3 146.7 137.2 | 173.8 | 202.2; 131.1 148. 4 118. 5 172.2 | 160.8 157.6 | 158.9) 153.1 ; 
1049: January -.... 160.6 172.5 165. 8 184.8 146.1 137.1 175.6 22.3 126.3 148.1 117.3 169.3 160. 4 156. 2 157.8 152.9 
February.....| 158.1 168. 3 161. 5 182.3 145. 2 135. 9 176.5 | 201.5 | 1228); 1483 115.3 165.8 | 159.6) 1540 155. 7 151.8 
_ 158. 4 171.5 162. 9 180.4 143.8 134.3 174.4 200. 0 121.1 148, 0 115.7 167.3 156.9 154.1 155.3 | 150.7 
Apen. detenten 156.9 170. 5 162. 9 179.9 142. 2 132.0 | ° 171.8 196. 5 117.7 147.0 115. 6 165. 8 153.1 | ° 153.0 153.7 148.9 
ic dcnenak in 171.2 | ¢ 163.8 | ° 179.2 140. 5 130.1 | ° 168 4 | ©193.9 118.2 146.2 | ° 113.5 | © 165.9 149.5 | ¢ 151.5 |¢ 152.1 | © 146.8 
Saleccdsaet | 154. 4 168. 5 162. 4 178. 8 139. 2 129.9 166. 7 191.4 116.8 145.3 | 111.3 164. 3 146.6 150.6); 1511 145, 5 
! BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; al] commodities E 
markets. They are prices charged by man or lucers or are less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products; fuel and 
prevailing on organized ex The weekly is calculated lighting materials; metals and metal products; and building materials. 
1-day -a-week bay the monthly index from an average of thesé eekly indexes are also available for the subgroups of grains, livestock, 
prices. onthly indexes for the last 2 months are liminary. meats, and hides and skins. 
The indexes currently are computed by the base method, 4‘ Includes current motor vehicle prices = my bye October 1946. The 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1 4 {For A rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the month!y 
detalied iption of the method of calculation see “‘Revised Met of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
Oalculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in —— 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
the Journal of the American Statistica! Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. the war, motor 
Mim phed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
monthly indexes for major groupe of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups April 1942 prices forward in each computation through Septem ber 1946. 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are * Corrected. ( 
I 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
















































































[1926 = 100] 
1946 1939 
Group and subgroup 
June | May Feb. Jan. Dee Nov. | Oct Aug. | July | June | June | Aug. 
all commodities ?_-........- 154.4 | 155.7 153.1 |__160.6 | 162.4 | 164.0 | 165.4 169.8 | 168.8 | 166.4 | 112.9 75.0 
Farm products......-------- 168.5 | 171.2 168.3 | 172.5 | 177.3 | 180.8 | 183.5 191.5 | 195.2) 196.0) 140.1 61.0 

a 154.9 | 159.9 157.2 | 167.7 | 171.1 171.1 | 170.4 179.2 | 190.6] 200.2] 151.8 51.5 

Livestock and poultry t.| 193.3 | 191.5 187.2 | 194.7] 204.6] 213.4] 223.4 250.0} 250.8 | 239.2] 137.4 66. 0 
ivestock........... 212.6 | 207.7 201.1 | 200.9 | 221.7] 234.1] 246.9 273.3 | 272.8] 250.5] 143.4 67.7 

Other farm products....| 156.1 | © 160.8 158.9 | 159.4] 161.4} 162.6] 162.0 158.7 | 161.9 | 165.4] 1387.5 60. 1 
a 162.4 | © 163.8 161.5 | 165.8 | 170.2| 174.3 | 178.2 189.8 | 188.3] 181.4] 112.9 67.2 
Dairy products. ........ 145.5 | 145.9 159.8 |} 163.6] 171.2] 170.7] 174.9 185.1 | 182.9] 181.3] 127.3 67.9 
Cereal products.__-.---.- 145.6 | 145.1 146.7 | 148.0] 150.0] 150.5] 149.6 154.0} 154.5] 155. 101.7 71.9 

Fruits and vegetables...| 157.5 | 167.3 152.3 | 145.3 | 139.8] 139.6 137.1 140.5 | 151.2] 147. 136. 1 58. 5 
Meats, poultry, and | ' 

| Saeebe 2d OE 215.5 | 215.2 205.1 | 214.2} 220.8] 227.4] 239.8 273.7 | 263.8) 241.3] 110.1 73.7 

pe Se 230.3 | 227.0 212.5 | 222.8] 230.8] 240.0] 255.0 279.6 | 277.2 | 265.1] 116.6 78. 1 
GS anecherskess 127.8 | © 128.5 127.5 | 134.4] 140.9] 149.4] 150.4 148.2] 148.4] 148.0 98. 1 60. 3 
Bites — leather products._| 178.8 | °179.2 182.3 | 184.8} 185.3] 186.2] 185.5 188.4} 189.2] 187.7] 122.4 92. 7 
el OE 184.1 | 184.0 187.8 | 187.8} 188.0] 188.1] 189.7 189.4] 186.3 | 185.8] 129.5 100.8 
ides and skins......... 186.0 | © 188.2 185.9 | 198.7 | 197.2] 206.0] 202.0 212.1 | 220.3} 215.2] 121.5 77.2 
Sa bdidndbknocca 177.1 | 177.4 183.9 | 185.4) 186.5] 183.8] 180.4 186.0 | 189.2| 186.9] 110.7 84.0 
Other leather products._.| 144.4 | 144.6 145.4 | 145.4] 148.6] 148.6] 145.6 148.6 | 149.9] 150.9] 115.2 97.1 
Textile products. -..........- 139.2 | 140.5 145.2 | 146.1 | 146.7] 147.4] 148.3 150.4} 150.8] 151.4] 109.2 67.8 
is) entinkneecns< 145.6 | 146.0 147.3 147.7 | 148.8] 149.1 148.8 148.7 148. 2 146.8 120. 3 81.5 
Cotton goods...........| 169.7 | 172.6 184.8 | 186.9] 189.2! 191.2] 195.0 205.3 | 209.3} 213.1] 139.4 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear_| 99.6 100.4 101.3 | 102.5] 103.7] 104.0] 104.3 104.7 | 104.7 | 105.4 75.8 61.5 
Rayon and nylon *...._- 39.6 40.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.6 40.7 40.7 30. 2 28. 5 
| SP Rae 49.2 50. 1 50.1 50.1 46.4 46.4 46. 4 46. 4 46.4 46. 4 (3) 44.3 
Woolen and worsted....| 159.7 | 159.7 162.1 | 161.6] 159.6] 159.6] 159.6 158.4] 156.4) 156.4] 112.7 75.5 
Other textile products...| 177.7 | 179.1 186.9} 189.0] 190.0] 190.5] 190.5 186.6 | 184.5 | 183.1] 112.3 63. 7 
pee = as materials_| 129.9 130.1 135.9 | 137.1 137.2 | 137.6] 137.3 136. 4 135.9 133.1 87.8 72.6 
TIRE TR 134.3 | 133.8 138.0 | 137.7] 136.4] 136.4; 13¢.4 136.0} 131.6] 127.1] 106.1 72.1 
Gieeeinens ES 188. 6 188. 9 196.9 | 196.5 | 195.4 195. 1 195.1 194.6 | 193.1 182. 7 132. 8 96.0 
a 222.4 | 222.7 222.9 | 220.5} 219.0) 219.0] 318.7 217.4 | 212.3|) 206.6] 133.5 104. 2 
Hiectricity .............. (3) (3) 68. 5 67.7 67.7 67.3 66. 5 65. 5 66. 4 65. 7 67. 2 75.8 
CE ibemitncccccccc couse (3) 90. 9 91.9 88. 1 91.1 92.6 90.9 86.9 90. 4 90. 7 79.6 86, 7 
Petroleum and products| 110.4 110.7 118.7 | 121.3 | 122.0] 122.8] 122.8 122. 1 122.1 122.1 64. 0 51.7 
Metals and metal products?_| 166.7 | °168.4 175.5 | 175.6] 173.8] 173.3 | 172.4 171.0 | 162.2] 158.6] 112.2 93.2 
Agricultural machinery 
and equipment '__-_--- 144.3} 144.3 144.2] 144.1] 144.0] 143.6] 142.5 135.5 | 134.1] 132.2] 104.5 93. 5 
Farm machinery '...| 146.7} 146.7 146.7 | 146.6] 146.5] 146.1] 144.9 137.6 | 136.3] 134.1] 104.9 04.7 
Iron and steel... .......-. 164.8 | 165.2 169.1 | 169.1 | 165.4] 165.0] 164.5 163.2} 153.2] 149.5] 110.1 95. 1 
Motor vehicles *__._._.-. 174.7 | ° 175.0 175.8} 175.8] 175.7] 175.3] 175.3 174.1 | 168.2] 163.9] 135.5 92. 5 
P Cars *__..- 182.2 | ©182.4 183.2] 183.2] 183.3] 183.2] 183.2 181.9 | 175.0] 171.0] 142.8 05.6 
Sa 141.0 | ¢142.0 142.4] 142.4] 142.0] 140.3] 140.3 139.7 | 137.3} 132.1] 104.3 77.4 
Nonferrous metals. - ._--. 128.7 | 138.1 172.5} 172.5] 172.5] 171.4] 167.0 165.9 | 153.7] 152.1 99. 2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating..| 155.0 | °154.9 156.1} 156.9] 157.3] 157.3] 157.3 153.9 | 145.5] 145.5] 106.0 79.3 
Building materials_....._._-. 191.4 | © 193.9 201.5 | 202.3] 202.2] 203.1 | 203.7 203.8 | 200.0] 197.4] 129.9 89. 6 
B ST EEpacansiuns 160.8 | 160.8 162.4} 162.5] 160.5] 160.4] 160.1 159.2 | 158.5] 153.8] 121.3 90. 5 
— | 2S ORS 6 134.3 | 134.3 134.3 | 134.1] 133.4] 133.6] 133.6 133.0 | 132.1] 128.8] 102.6 91.3 
‘2 ee 280.8 | 285.2 296.9 | 209.5} 305.9] 311.2] 315.4 319.9 | 318.5] 315.5] 176.0 90. 1 
Paint and paint mate- 
| ae 153.6 | 157.4 165.3 | 166.3] 161.2] 161.4] 160.1 158.4 | 157.7 | 158.6] 108.6 2.1 
Prepared paint... . 151.3 | 151.3 151.3} 151.3] 142.9] 142.9] 142.9 142.0] 142.9] 142.9 99. 3 92.9 
Paint materials..._._| 159.0 | 167.1 183.8 | 185.8] 184.3] 184.6] 182.0 178.3 | 176.8] 178.8] 120.9 71.8 
Plumbing and heating..| 155.0 | °154.9 156.1 | 156.9] 157.3] 157.3] 157.3 153.9] 145.5 | 145.5] 106.0 79.3 
Struct stee]__.......| 178.8 | 178.8 178.8 | 178.8} 178.8] 178.8] 178.8 178.8 | 159.6] 153.3] 120.1 107.3 
Other building mate- - + 
 ~A oa 168.5 | 170.5 179.1 | 179.1 | 176.9] 175.6] 174.8 173.4} 167.1] 163.4] 118.4] »: 80.5 
Catal and allied prod- 

SOT) SS at oe aa 116.8 | 118.2 122.8} 126.3] 131.1] 134.4] 135.5 133.2 | 1365.7] 137. 06. 4 74.2 
"Chemicals TR etchdithen 116.9 | 116.9 119.5 | 122.2] 123.4] 1258] 128.5 127.2 | 128.8] 127. 08. 0 83. 8 
Drug and pharma- 

ceutical materials ____- 124.3 | 123.6 148.9] 150.4] 151.5] 152.0] 152.7 71 153.4] 153.7] 153. 109. 4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials......| 117.4 | 118.9 120.8; 120.8] 120.1 | 139.5] 117.2 2] 114.9] 115.0] 113.9 82. 7 65. 5 
Mixed fertilizers. _..___- 108.3 | 108.3 108.3 | 108.7] 108.3] 107.9} 107.9 7.8| 105.9 | 104.4] 108.2 86. 6 73.1 
Oils and fats............ 116.9 | 127.0 131.7 | 146.1] 179.4] 195.1 | 194.5 .6| 185.1] 199.7] 219.8] 102.1 40.6 

Housefurnishing goods... __- 145.3 | 146.2 148.3} 148.1] 148.4] 148.2] 147.5 .6| 145.4] 144.5] 143.2] 110.4 85. 6 
Furnish Te cence eens 151.0 | 451.9 154.2] 153.4] 153.6] 153.6] 152.5 .6| 149.3] 148.6] 146.7] 114.5 90. 0 
Furniture *............. 139.6 | 140.3 142.3} 1428] 143.1] 142.8] 142.5 .6] 141.6] 140.4] 139.9) 108.5 81.1 

Miscellaneous_.._____....._- 111.3 | °113.5 115.3 | 117.3] 118.5] 119.2] 119.0] 119.9] 119.7] 120.3] 121.5 98. 5 73.3 
Tires and tubes *_____.__ 63.0 64. 5 64.7 65. 5 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 66. 2 63.5 65.7 59. 5 
Cattle feed..._........_- 199.3 | 213.8 190.4} 212.0] 217.1} 217.9] 195.4] 201.7] 108.4 | 239.6} 292. 197.8 68. 4 
Paper and pulp__....._- 159.6 | 163.3 168.0} 168.3 169.5] 169.9] 170.2] 170.9] 160.0] 166.8] 167. 115.6 80. 0 

Paperboard... ...._. 146.9 | © 149.3 157.6 | 159.0] 161.7] 162.2; 164.0] 165.6] 169.7] 172.2] 174. 115.6 66. 2 

a RE 152.9 | 155.7 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 158.4] 154.7| 150.9] 1650. 107.3 83.9 

Wood pulp.........| 205.4 | 216.8 227.3 | 227.3) 233.6) 226.0] 236.0| 238.9) 238.9] 238.9) 238. 154.1 69. 6 

Rubber, crude.__._____- 34.5 37.4 38.8 39. 5 38.9 40. 4 45.0 46.4 48.1 49.6 47. 46. 2 34.9 

Other miscellaneous hes 121.9 | 122.4 126.4} 128.1 | 120.5} 130.5) 131.1] 132.1 | 132.2] 130.0} 129.8] 101.0 81.3 
oe and —— 

_ _ Getergents*______. 131.3 | 131.3 142.0} 1496]! 153.7! 157.0! 157.2] 158.2] 158.6| 159.8] 159.6] 101.3 78.9 
! See footnote 1, table D-7. 3 See footnote 2, table D-7, 3 Not available. ¢ Corrected t Revised, 
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E: Work Stoppages 1 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 
Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days a Gus month 
Month and year 
Beginning Beginning > Percen 
in month or pty in month or yt dur- | Number eotimaten 
year year working time 
a nécendliietes J  _ aa. BOER GE fecccccccccosccce 16, 900, 000 07 
i nestspnetbemsedbivesembiecctibbedeeaséetedeniunn | | Sees ? | j eee 38, 000, 000 ‘O 
Slt -cobtushnsensondtibocentiaibbodsebeibennantiiaeidlitin GED feccucduscensatex 4, 600, 000 |...............-. 116, 000, 000 14a 
1947 svosbensencnasguteonccenetabeaptebtongragliie {| eS SNEED | --ccscocecenceas 34, 600, 000 a 
Seiinncccbelintaihidnsdtincsdinadencadialiieniiidaanhe |] Cee 1, 960, 000 |................ 34, 100, 000 3 
eS AS ES eee 349 565 169, 000 243, 000 2, 220, 000 2B 
hii rensepecntumnonidiiantentdinedlltile 304 614 218, 000 307, 000 2, 670, 000 3% 
Dl << cesciesetsinanpeesmbebneininebdidinne 355 603 143, 000 232, 000 2, 100, 000 . 
ST itintimemedunniingcediibactiinaiaiendatain 299 553 158, 000 267, 000 2, 540, 000 2 = 
CI n:d:tidintn openeeaenneetheinnpeianeddiidnes 256 468 110, 000 194, 000 2, 060, 000 2 19 
i cnanduunbatidéhtnandnitbnanlidineddndéetin 216 388 111, 000 189, 000 1, 910, 000 # 19 
DOGTEBBEE .. .wcccccccccecccccccccccocosecccoccoscoce= 144 283 40, 500 93, 100 713, 000 09 19 
SS ee OSS TY 205 400 70, 000 110, 000 800, 000 n . 
DT O, cacstaccsnswsboncessabbositetbuceeand 225 350 80, 000 120, 000 650, 000 10 19 
| a ee SS a ee 275 400 500, 000 540, 000 3, 600, 000 46 
i -.crapaashauepebpancannatnddndntanhaaae 400 500 175, 000 225, 000 1, 800, 000 98 19 
ee ee 450 600 250, 000 320, 000 3; 200, 000 ss 
June ?. sone os . ' 375 550 575, 000 660, 000 4. 600, 000 i 
' All known work stoppages, erising out of labor-management disputes, more shifts in establishments directly involved in a mre os od They do not 
involving six or more workers and continuing as - Ty a full day or shift measure the indirect or on other esta ents or indus- 
are included in rts of the Bureau of Labor Statist Figures on “‘work- tries whose employees are made as a result of material or service shortages. 
ers involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or ? Preliminary estimates. 
. . . 19 
F: Building and Construction 
. Taste F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 
° [Value of work put in place] 
Expenditures (in millions) : 
ns tic 
Type of construction 1949 1948 1948 | 1947 re 
er 
July *?| June*;May*| Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Total | Total « 
| w 
Total new construction .................-.- $1,913 |$1,745 |$1, 585 $1,378 |$1, 267 ($1,172 '$1, 203 |$1, 447 |$1,646 $1,814 $1, 901 ($1, 934 |$1,874 ‘$18, 775 $14, 324 = 
Private cometruction . ... ....<.<.0<<ccccceee- 1,371 | 1,239 | 1,117 997 951 905 | 1,002 | 1,129 | 1,256 | 1,355 | 1,427 | 1,454 | 1,423 |14, 563 11, 179 tic 
Residential building (nonfarm). ......-. 700 600 530 445 420 400 475 547 615 670 707 720 707 | 7,223 | 5,260 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)*. - -- 271 268 257 251 262 271 285 305 325 327 331 329 321 | 3,578 | 3,131 
i nacatdecenvetibaeseaihitiens 73 76 82 89 96 104 110 114 116 116 116 113 110 | 1,397 | 1,702 
nn nctsinmmamtuniernimmaiies 92 92 883 76 79 78 82 93 106 110 119 123 124 | 1,224 | 835 
Warehouses, office and loft 
PD citinnsunbenetiamednas 24 24 23 25 27 29 31 32 32 32 31 28 323 | 216 
Stores, restaurants, and ga- 
ncn ecntdnditteietsindmditaines 68 68 60 53 54 51 53 62 74 78 87 92 96 901 | 619 
Other nonresidential building... ... 106 100 92 86 87 89 93 98 103 101 96 93 87 957 594 
ie TE Ah a Bi ta ES 30 28 26 24 24 25 26 27 28 27 25 23 21 236 118 
TT . inn citenctinditdinet 21 20 19 19 20 21 22 24 25 25 24 23 21 239 164 
Socia! and recreational. ........ 23 22 20 19 19 19 20 21 23 2 22 22 20 211 92 
Hospital and institutional_..... 17 15 14 12 ll 11 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 116 107 
Remaining types *............- 15 15 13 12 13 13 5 16 17 16 15 15 15 155 113 
Farm construction..................... 60 50 40 30 18 10 12 13 22 39 63 82 81 500 450 
, + SE ceeeese: 340 321 290 271 251 224 230 264 204 319 326 323 314 | 3,262 | 2,338 
Dl talatinhnesunditanaddiediidend 7 36 34 31 27 25 27 33 36 39 38 36 34 379 318 
Telephone and telegraph.........-- 66 62 60 60 57 46 45 56 60 61 61 63 65 713 510 
Other public utilities._............. 237 223 196 180 167 1583 158 175 198 219 227 224 215 | 2,170 1,510 
DURTS CH tnccccbcndebeceesssséce< 542 506 468 381 316 267 291 318 390 459 474 480 451 | 4,212 | 3,145 
pO Eee eae 18 17 15 14 10 x ‘ 7 7 7 7 7 7 85 186 
Nonresidential bui (other than 7 
military or naval facilities) ’.......... 147 144 141 134 122 108 110 110 116 115 109 103 95 | 1,057 | 505 
if Es SE TEE 72 71 70 68 64 60 60 61 62 60 57 53 49 567 | 275 
Hospital and institutional.......... 40 39 36 34 31 27 28 27 27 26 25 23 21 219 | 81 
All other nonresidential............ 35 34 35 32 27 21 22 22 27 29 27 27 25 271; 149 
Military and naval facilities............ 9 9 9 - 9 7 7 9 11 11 11 12 11} 137; 24 
uc dunteceeusdbtbcanibdliiines 210 185 160 100 68 52 68 883 131 186 200 220 206 | 1,585 | 1,300 
Sewer and water... ...... biotitadiitinnd 61 51 49 46 42 39 41 42 45 47 49 47 46 481 331 
Miscellaneous public service enter- 
SR Gin ncatednencedidiibcopinaiinnd 4 8 9 Q 8 5 6 5 7 10 10 10 ll 108 117 
Conservation and development........ 80 74 67 56 45 39 40 5 5S 66 71 65 59 597 386 
BE Glete GR Gaikootctaditecusdadiiched 18 | 18 18 14 12 NT] ll 12 15 17 17 16 16 162 116 









































' Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Sees pane wiaaaes fer nensesidentic! build” 


Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Depestanens of Com- ing 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures t the monetary value * Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere classified. 
of the volume of work accomp! during the given period of time. These ’ Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy projects. 
should be differentiated from it valuation data reported in the * Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
ulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract loca! transit facilities. 
aw in table F-2 * Covers construction not elsewhere classified, such as airports, navigations! 
? Preliminary. ‘Revised aids, monuments, etc. 


‘ Includes major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
building which covers new construction only. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 






















































































— —_—_ 
mth Value (in thousands) 
es 
Conservation and 
of Building development 
ad 
oe Nonresidential 
onresiden 
Period Total 
0.2 = con- Ab. Sita and aa River, High- All 
47 ruc- | ports Resi- ospital an - R ar- ways | other® 
5 ec- 
1.43 -_ Total | den- Edu. | __‘Mstitutional =| _min- | Other| Total | lama- | DoF, 
fl tial “ istra- | non- tion | gn 
37 Total " e — of mes 
iona an contro 
r Total | .Ve-,| Other| gen- [dential 
3% eral 
: _ a 
2 1998... -cnccccceeeceee- $1, 533,439) (7) | $561,304) $63,465) $497,929) (°) (*) (8) (*) ° (*) |$189,710| $73, 797/ $115, 913/$511, 685/ $270, 650 
.) 11D. ...ccshenoadsaned 1, 586,604) $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151) (8 (*) (*) (*) ") @ 225, 423) 115,612) 109,811] 355, 701| 331, 505 
. 09 ~ ee Se 7, 775, 497 | 579, 176)6, 130, 389) 549, 472/5,580,917) ( (’) ts (8) (*) (3 217,795) 150,708) 67,087) 347,988) 509, 149 
1908. ..ccocoscenccsess 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549, 656| 435,453) 114,203) (*) 8 (8 (8) (8) (8) 300, 405) 169, 253) 131, 152) 535,784) 49, 548 
oh 0 .. .csckusnbodednne 1, 204,069) 24,645) 276,514) 51,186) 225, 328/$47, 692|$101, 831/$96, 123) $5, 708) $31, 159|$44, 646) 308, 029 a 230, 934) 657,087) 27,704 
10 1008... cecectecascdue 1, 690,182} 49,718] 332,793 , 328) 324,465) 1, 417 , 242/168, 015) 78, 227| 28,797) 48,009) 494,604) 147,021) 346,483) 769,089) 43, 978 
. 
25 1948: June........-.-- 146, 422} 4,930 43, 751 79C 42, 961 89} 19,201) 13,876) 5,325) 9,661) 14,010) 24, 551 8,877; 15,674) 68, 518 4, 672 
45 C—O 147, 286) 5, 211 15, 442 254 15, 188 0} 10,556; 1,493) 9,063) 1,177} 3,455) 41,947 1,327; 40,620) 78,428 6, 258 
61 BEE ce oceonce 133, 698; 6, 580 11, 599 120 11, 479 4 8, 628 872) 7,756; 1,041) 1,806) 22,423 4,269; 18,154) 91,310 1, 786 
Dot September -.-...- 130,985} 8,259) 24,053 66} 23,987 31] 15,933) 13,273) 2,660) 2,674) 5,349) 20,001; 2,959) 26,132) 65,965) 3,617 
jus. October. ......- 143, 856) 3, 568 41, 449 785 40, 664 0| 34,475) 6,481) 27,994) 3,231) 2,958) 37,166; 19,488) 17,678) 55,747 5, 926 
os November... .- 107,157} 2,535 12,470; 2,374 10, 096 84 7, 408 436) 6,972 844) 1,760) 35,402) 13,895) 21,507; 51,672 5,078 
ees. December --_... .- 165, 208; 1,039 20, 425 1, 855 18, 570 0} 13, 566 95) 13,471) 1,521) 3,483) 66,901) 22,558) 44,343) 74,085 2, 758 
1949: January-......... 87, 542 Q 36, 810 87 723 148; 8,122 359) 7,763) 24,784) 3,669) 14,977| 7,596) 7,381] 34,465) 1,200 
February-..-..-- 94, 727 39,110) 1,970) 37,140 635; 10,023) 5,468) 4,555) 22,615) 3,867) 23,966) 3,079) 20,887) 28,961| 2,690 
Si déiacnne - 169, 357; (°) 35, 908 1, 773 34, 135 0} 25,571) 9,410) 16,161; 1,637) 6,927) 84,332) 22,536) 61,796) 41,619 7, 498 
, ee 117, 506) (8) 27, 054 2, 801 24, 253 0; 18, 779) 575) 18, 204 930) 4,544) 35,541! 18,778) 16,763) 52,057 2, 854 
ir eciawaiens 220, 963; (8) 44, 061 6, 245 37, 816 17| 18, 335 750| 17, 585) 13,607) 5,857) 88,553; 61,537) 27,016) 83,750 4, 509 
June 1__._...- = — (8) 7a, 82) — 66, 679 0} 46, 302) a 31,950; 7,438) 12, 939 ahem 4, 266) 37,375) 78, 241 5, 431 
| 
_ i Excludes poe any classified as ‘‘secret’”’ by the military, and all construc- ‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes 
tion for the Atomic E Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters at New 
7 cover amounts contribu y both the owner and the Federal Government. York City as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000. 
a Foree-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- ¢ Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects not 
al construction on the agency’s own perties elsewhere classified. 
_ 1 Includes major additions and alterations. ? Included in “All other.” 
1 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other * Unavailable. 
304 nonresidential” building construction. * Revised. 
— ‘ Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 1 Preliminary. 
179 tional facilities program. 
A) 
31 
02 
35 
16 
19 
04 
18 
i 
92 
7 
13 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 













































































Number of new dwelling units— 

Valuation (in thousands) keeping only ouse- 

_ pe 
New residential building Privately financed 
, Addi- 
Period Housekeeping New tions, Pub. 
Toes all Nen- — 1 no liely 
classes ent tions 
Privately financed dwelling units Publicly} house- ’ 1-fam- | 2-fam- | Multi- , 
finan keep- building —- i Total ily ily * family «| "&nced 
ada dwell- ing * ae 
ti- ng 
Total | 1-family [2-family® family ¢| units 

1942 $2, 707, 573| $598,570) $478,658) $42,620) $77, 283) $206,933) $22,910) $1, 510, 688) $278, 472) 184, 892) 138,908) 15,747| 20, 237 95, 948 
1946 4, 743, 414) 2,114, 833) 1,830,260) 103,042) 181,531) 355,587) 43,360) 1,458,602) 771,023) 430,195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,718! 98 a9 
1947 : 5, 561, 754) 2, 892,008) 2,362,600) 156,757| 372,646) 35,177] 29,831] 1,712,817) 801,926) 503,094) 393,720; 34,105) 75,269) 5, im 
1948 2k 88S 6, 961, 820) 3, 431, 664) 2,747,206; 184,141) 500,317) 136,459) 38, 034 354, 314/1, 001, 349) 517,112] 392,779) 36,650) 87,683) 14 7% 
1948: May. —_: 655,385; 347, 501 291,208; 17,804; 38,399 4 204 2, 729 206,971; 93, 52,523} 41,423) 3,769) 7,331 58] 
June all 705,851} 366,417) 301,600) 16, 501 48, 226 4,138} 4,710 224,321} 106,265) 54, 42,110} 3,343) 8,-R07 52] 
July Marry See 658,300} 324,595) 264,506) 15,928) 44,071 11,739} 3,167 222,900} 95,818} 47,515) 36, 2,974) 7,875) 1, 260 
August ae 653,520; 349, 753 264, 725 13,489; 71, 539 9,215) 3,186 197,059; 94,307) 46,993) 35,913 2,332; 8 748 958 
September... _. 592, 984 806; 228,003) 14,157) 26,646) 17,205) 3,163 218,121} 85,599) 39,466) 31,750) 2,837) 4,879) 1,759 
October... canal 590,922; 258,238) 217,735 11,834; 28,669) 13,779) 2,728 235,891; 80,286) 38,465) 31,189) 2,393) 4,883) 1, 54) 
November. _..... 477,462; 215, 081 178, 348 9,143} 27,500) 23,913) 1,490 167, 666) 69,312) 32, 584 642; 1,720) 5,213) 2% 
December... 432,979; 168, x 135,189; 10,043) 23, 251 20,712) 1,940 166, 872; 65,972) 25,549) 19,225) 1,905) 4,320) 3.27 
1049: January.......... 409,729| 143, 350 me 9,607| 22,733) 32,91 1, 120 171,911} 60,429) 23,411) 16,730) 1, 919) 4,762) 3,660 
February 387, 181 153, 593 118, 452 6, 507 28, 634 23, 439 1, 626 147, 725 60,798| 24,839) 18, 331 1, 345 5,163) 2, 480 
M arch... : 586,940; 272,325) 222,811 11,915} 37,509} 39,602) 2,529 192,648} 79,836) 42,220) 32,905) 2,381) 6,943 4,182 
| Seer 635, 111 322, 063 254, 245 13, 782 54, 036 24, 021 6, 397) 199, 181 83,449) 50,800) 37, 538 2,862; 10,400; 2,738 
Bee *.écddeds 661, 199 359, 042) 254, 689 13, 332 91, 021 30, 035 — 183, 051 85, oy 54,716) 36, 593 2, 578 15,005; 3,040 














! Bullding for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. 

‘The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined, Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- 
ment) urban building construction are ased primarily on building-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other 
Federal agencies. Data from building its are not adjusted to allow for 
lapsed 7 or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. hus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 





Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 

re) of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! num- 
of a civil divisions. 

? Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential! and 
nonresidential bu ’ 

3 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

§ Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised 


’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in Al] Urban Places, ! 
by General Type and by Geographic Division * 
Valuation (in thousands) 
eographic division and 
. a new nonresi- 1949 1948 1948 1947 
‘ential building 
May} Apr.‘ | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Total Total 
Ss. 
All typeS..-------------- $183, 51/$199, 181/$192, 648) $147, 725)$171, 911/$166, 872) $167, 666) $235, 891/$218, 121/$197, 050) $222, 990)$224, 321/$206, 971/$2, 354, 314/$1, 712, 817 
w England__..--- 7,861) 15,672} 8,026) 6,229) 4,607) 8,092) 8,288) 12,737) 9,577] 10,533] 15,723] 21,234) 10, 289 147, 633 109, 977 
Middle tlantic._..| 25,896] 28,400] 26,848) 16,777| 47,775] 28,386] 29,254] 43,850] 30,241] 33,027] 30,777] 33, 50,912} 392,348 272) 626 
East North Central_| 38,284) 37,251] 46,191] 21,264) 40,516) 34,823) 32,256) 54,200) 55,258] 49, 368 209 373| 37, 567 435 371, 048 
West North Central.| 12,255} 17,178] 18, 663 8, 535 10, 812) 11,345} 11,624) 22,623) 14,832) 17,026) 12,173] 13,671] 12,079 172, 407 132, 163 
South Atlantic__--.- 31,114] 26,965) 22,220) 39, 158} 17,961; 16,589) 18,709) 26,463) 24,372) 18,773) 35,759] 24,991] 19,744 266, 635 200, 053 
East South Central. 8,897} 9,621} 10, 231 8,048; 5,394) 9,890 5,197} 15,399) 10,613 905) 6,779) 8, 8&3 102, 763 73, 009 
West South Central_| 14,086] 19,910} 20,537) 21,203) 17,869) 17,726) 26,047/ 16,476) 25,526] 15,019] 27,156] 20,360] 24, 690 271, 383 193, 221 
Mountain........... 7, 360 6, 647 7, 042 3,510) 4,840 4, 751 3, 310 5,697) 18, 289 8, 77 7,779 4, 429 7, 818 82, 603 58, 162 
a “pte a 37,298} 37,537) 32,890) 23,001; 22,135) 35,270) 32,979] 38,436) 20,415) 34,630) 28,634) 40,773 34, 988 412,106] 301, 658 
[ndustrial buildings *...| 14,325) 19, — 15, 836) 16,855) 26,085) 19,964) 20,387) 33,631) 21,120) 27,043) 24,351) 33,059] 26, 233 209, 371 322, 230 
New England___---- 623 972 1,019 858 378 1, 445 1, 483 2, 569 914 546) 3, 526 2, 365 2, 360 19, 840 26, 098 
Middle Atlantic _- _. 2, 378 4, 416 3, 478 3, 862 4,128 5, 083 7, 347 4, 955 3, 035 7, 220 5,119 5, 165 8. 375 65, 034 58, 139 
East North Central. 4, 889 5. 009 4,012 4, 568) 16,013 7, 600 393 8, 137 9, 423 9, 511 9,217) 15, 602 7, 907 100, 034 118, 667 
West North Central. 1, 122 2, 063 1,112 1, 746 860 996 882 822 756 1, 957 713 2, 039 908 16, 058 19, 890 
South Atlantic__---- 1,241} 2,475) 2,088) 2,682) 1,173) 1,454) 2,010) 6,972) 1,262) 1,670) 1,180) 2,150] 1,496 27, 776 20, 549 
East South Central. 570 1, 664 644 600 826 843 458 1, 506 507 1, 023 452 1, 465 691 9, 13, 426 
West South Central. 703 560 537 557 751 244 786 1, 431 980 1, 799 1, 836 1, 023 1,316 15, 863 17, 419 
Mountain........... 994 493 439 197 551 380 69 413 367 119 65 248 147 2, 769 2, 852 
i cerca 1,806} 2,177) 2,506) 1,785 1,405; 1,919) 2,959) 6,826; 3,876) 3,198) 2,243 2, 993 2, 943 42, 043 45, 000 
Commercial buildings *.| 65,865) 64,539) 61,786) 57,527; 55,268) 53,528) 66,917) 84,905) 94,015) 79,506) 92,101) 83,343) 84,435) 925,954 686, 282 
New England__._... 2, 956 2, 878 2, 848 3, 817 2, 282 2,692; 3,918 2, 453 5, 689 4, 718 5, 780 7, 307 3, 275 55, 468 32, 853 
Middle Atlantic_...| 9,318} 14,109} 8,068} 6,699) 14,861; 6,933) 13,072] 15,100) 10,970] 12,987) 13,221] 14,446] 10,560} 132, 703 91, 206 
East North Central_| 12,616} 11,625) 13,340 8, 205} 10,330} 11,498} 11,907] 23,614) 20,923) 15,725) 17,174|) 17,903) 14, 660 177, 322 118, 839 
West North Central.| 4,541) 4,802) 4,955) 3,437) 1,456) 3,381 , 666) 10,263) 9,391) 7,128} 6,575) 4,647) 6,022 72, 809 57, 240 
South Atlantic___.-- 10,092} 8,447| 8,528) 8.965) 7,343) 8,125) 9,261) 8,789) 10,954] 10,426) 13,501} 10,360) 11,924) 121,571) 106, 788 
East South Central_| 3,207) 4,949) 4,333) 2,129) 2,002) 2,674) 3,191) 3,016 , 502} 3,864) 3,202) 3,232) 3,375 39, 391 34, 680 
West South Central_| 5,594) 6,777) 6,424) 9,888) 5,354) 6,804) 10,684) 8,342) 17,793] 7,076) 12,324) 8,120) 13,455) 126,054 01, 548 
SS a 2,688} 1,827) 2,829) 1,936; 2,632) 1,414 1, 523 2,640} 2,183 4,965) 4,192) 2,761 3, 275 35, 275 26, B55 
a 14, 853 8,124) 10,461] 12,451 9,007} 10,007; 9,695) 10,688) 12,610) 12,707} 16,132] 14,567) 17,889 165, 361 126, 273 
Community ee 7_| 65,742| 71,78u| 89,276) 34,679, 49,152) 72,192] 56,648] 88,646] 68,575) 60,377] 71,048} 69,058) 68.111] 778,045] 406. 9: 20 
New England __--.-.- 2, 821 3,171 2, 077 487 1, 505 1, 651 1, 741 5, 822 1, 580 4,137 3, 827 9, 502 3, 603 47,004 25, 759 
Middle i, 9, 960 7,427) 12, 506 3,717; 3,314) 14,051 7,279) 20,166) 11,588) 9,185) 8, 658 8,753) 26,082 153, 109 80, 190 
East North Central. 13, 616; 13,376; 23, 532 5,323) 11,145) 13,035) 11,143) 16,675) 11,429) 13,394) 21,795) 15,246) 10,354 149, 667 $2, 542 
West North Central.| 4,649} 8,274 5, 531 2.900| 6,590 5, 139 5, 405 7,798) 3,050) 3, 621 2,736; 3, , 5 53, 460 34, 639 
South Atlantic. ___-_- 8, 007 9,172} 10, 261 3, 493 5, 605 4, 476 5,326) 8, 523 8, 003 5, 638; 11,420 6, 567 2, 886 78, 084 40,172 
East South Central_| 4,488) 2,688) 4,517; 2,247) 1,610) 5,483} 1,215) 9,110) 4,811| 3,665) 2,636) 2,592) 4,016 38, 392 16, 913 
West South Central. 706} 10,766) 12,042 9, 962} 10, 099 8,873) 11,577 3, 531 4, 735 4,617) 10,736 8, 876 8, 105 102, 937 645, 309 
Mountain........-.. 2, 351 3, 768 2, 446 1, 245 1, 505 1, 809 805 2,113) 14,174 2, 788 2, 825 566 3, 907 34, O81 18, 366 
i) 13,144} 13,138) 15, 364 5, 365 7,779| 17,675} 12,157) 14,908 9, 205; 13, 532 6,415} 12,962 6, 630 121, 361 63, 030 
Public buildings *___...- 13,070} 11,046) 6,654) 22,843) 28,096) 5,274) 1,882] 4,452) 6,690) 5,155) 65,734) 14,936) 4,297 71, 953 41, 049 
New England. _____-. 55 431 340 138 20 300 9 453 166 100 54 613 91 5, 901 3, 418 
Middle A Atlantic. _- 555 453 145 457| 24,010 201 140 640 1, 756 498 337 2, 463 1,148 8, 681 4, 712 
East North Central. 1,149 lll 17 50 184 158 136 15 15 3, 385 3, 700 1, 276 101 11,173 8,372 
West North Central 55 7 4, 317 0 459 1, 054 251 25 45 138 753 26 4, 815 1, 606 
South Atlantic. ___- 10, 528} 2,103 194) 22,028) 1,159) 1,234 431 633} 1, 441 47 914) 1,449 91 7, 661 6, 285 
East South Central. 0 0 268 0 32 721 80 961 1, 280 0 45 1, 230 412 8, 936 830 
West South Central. 40 75 0 8 674 364 211 121 782 260 286 1, 467 333 6,112 4, 579 
a. in oodetdl 39 $2 276 3 44 803 260 7 877 73 68 475 36 3, 605 2, 416 
a 649 7, 716 1, 097 158 1, 514 439 364 1, 567 337 654 234 6, 210 2, 058 15, 069 8, 741 
Public works and utility 
buildi Fcteconccos SOR S906 7,963) 10,540) 8, 571 9,398; 11,853) 11,953) 15,425) 11,872) 17,846) 9,306) 10,168 150, 020 143, 824 
New England _..... 790 6, 459 131 729 145 1, 584 371 456 273 1 1, 736 530 119 11, 439 15, O85 
Middle Atlantic. nee 2, 098 274 1, 093 1, 225 605 1,178 262 1, 423 1, 280 1, 587 1, 923 1,252} 3,045 16, 656 24, 068 
East North Central.| 1,158} 3,714) 2,726) 2,420) 2,157) 1,339) 2,148) 2,274) 9,801) 3,584) 3,279) 2,549) 1,004 35, 809 35, 972 
West North Central 569 745 953 234 1, 202 620 2, 327 325 3, 103 882 1, 082 1, 055 13, 574 8, 737 
South Atlantic__...- 645 3, 889 535 1, 383 2, 265 787 893 779 1, 946 388 7, 845 3, 051 2, 572 22, 204 19, 046 
East South Central- 402 24 98 2, 875 763 3 36 534 270 865 193 11 87 3, 751 4, 154 
West South Central. 257 1, 021 769 383 596 1, 044 2, 240 2, 241 579 413 1, 494 322 699 12, 811 7, 647 
Mountain........... 838 40 494 0 5 131 148 66 139 334 209 & 2 2, 055 3, 520 
a 3, 850 4, 138 1, 164 1, 292 833 3, 109 5, 135 1, 853 812 1, 307 285 501 1, 525 31, 721! 24, 695 
All other buildings *__..| 13,442) 11,684] 11,134 5,282] 4,739) 6,516) 9,977) 12,303] 12,289) 13,014) 11,909) 14,617] 13,727 128, 970 112, 512 
New England._...... 616 761 610 200 277 420 766 984 955 741 800 917 84] 7, 081 6, 764 
Middle Atlantic___.. 1,587} 1,721} 1,550 817 858 940; 1,154) 1,566) 1,612) 1,550) 1,519] 1,526) 1,702 15, 265 13, 412 
East North Central. 4, 857 3, 416 2, 565 699 688 1,193 2,529; 3,494) 3,667) 3,769) 3,044 3, 797 3, 361 32, 430 27, 556 
West North Central.| 1,319) 1,221]; 1,796 218) 245 552 800] 1,388) 1,265) 1,179) 1,171] 1,156) 1,540 11, 691 9, 961 
South Atlantic_____- 601 879 614 607 416 §13 788 767 766 704 899 1, 405 775 9, 389 7, 213 
East South Central_ 230 296 370 196 161 166 217 272 243 488 251 353 302 3, 239 3, 006 
West South Central. 787 710 764 467 395 397 549 810 657 854 480 552 812 7, 606 6, 618 
Mountain___......_. 450 437 558 129) 102 214 505 428 549 497 420 371 451 4, 815 4,183 
sss iieaneaaamapage 2,906; 2,244 2,208; 1,948] 1,597) 2,121 2,660; 2,504) 2,575) 3,232] 3,325) 4,540) 3,943 36, 551 33, 829 
! Building for —- its were issued and Federal] contracts awarded * Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
in all urban places, in an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercial es, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not ’ Includes churches, itals, and other institutiona] buildings, schools, 
nT For equal totals exactly because of rounding. libraries, ete. 
scope _ source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. ' Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city hails, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
‘ | Revised. armories, army barracks, etc. 


* Includes factories, more yaren, este y ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industria] warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 





* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, round houses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
1° Includes private gorages, sheds, stables and barns, and other bulidings 


not elsewhere classi 
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F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
by Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! , 
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Number of new dwelling units started - 
stimated construction 
(in thousands): _ 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Period 
Se 
Total Rural | 
Total Rural Total Rural Private! 

nonfarm | UT>@D | nonfarm | nonfarm | UF>®" | nonfarm | 2OO- | Urban } A Total Gnanced ew — 
ee 
en ee 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 0 0 0 |$4, 475, 000 |$4, 475, 000 0 
C—O 93,000 | 45,000; 48,000; 93,000 45,000 | 48,000 0 0 O}| 285,446 | 285, 446 
| SSL eer So 2 706,100 | 434,300 | 271,800 | 619,500 | 369,500 | 250,000 | 86,600 | 64,800 | 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2,530,765 | $295, 12 
EES TPT EEE A MOY + 141, 800 96, 200 45,600 | 138,700 93, 200 45,500 | 3,100/| 3,000 100 495, 054 483, 231 11,823 
Ph... cccastetmesautsaoniimenhimel 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 | 266,800; 8,000 8,000 0 | 3, 760, 767 | 3,713,776 55, 99] 
1047 “<<< enne 849, 000 479, 800 369, 200 845, 600 476, 400 369, 200 3, 400 3, 400 0 5, 642, 798 5, 617, 425 25, 373 
AE A a a ARS ,300 | 524,600 | 406,700 | 913,500; 510,000 | 403,500 | 17,800 | 14,600 | 3,200 | 7,199,161 | 7,028, 980 170, 18) 
1947: First quarter. .............-.. 138, 100 81, 000 57,100 | 137,000 79, 900 57,100 | 1,100; 1,100 0 808, 263 800, 592 7, 671 
pS RIESE ES 39, 300 24, 200 15, 100 , 200 23, 100 15,100 | 1,100; 1,100 0 223, 577 215, 906 7,671 
esas 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 0 
ERE SEER Se PE , 000 31, 800 24, 200 , 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 0 
Second quarter. ............- 217,200 | 119,100 98,100 | 217,000; 118,900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361,677 | 1,360, 477 1, 200 
April. 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 451 9 
| REBEL ER Se 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 0 
EER are 77, 200 42, 200 35, 600 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489, 790 1, 200 
Ri ondacccsuamenes 261,200 | 142,200; 119,000; 260,700 | 141,700; 119,000 500 500 0 | 1,774,150 | 1,770,475 3. 675 
NR Se 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 , 333 0 
SEE 3. 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 100 47, 200 38, 900 200 200 0 589, 470 587, 742 1, 728 
September ..............- 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 500 50, 000 43, 500 300 300 0 645, 347 643, 1, 947 
Fourth quarter...........-... 232,500 | 137, 500 95,000 | 230,900 | 135,900 95,000 | 1,600] 1,600 0 | 1,698,708 | 1, 685, 881 12, 897 
October 94, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 500 52, 700 40, 800 500 500 0 678, 687 675, 197 3, 490 
ela Sea 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 900 47, 200 31, 700 800 800 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
(ON ROD 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 500 36, 000 22, 500 300 300 0 435, 290 432, 360 2, 930 
1948: First quarter...............-- 180,000 | 102,900 77,100 | 177,700; 100,800 76,900 | 2,300 | 2,100 200 | 1,315,050 | 1, 296, 612 18, 438 
EES 53, 500 30, 800 22, 700 52, 500 29, 800 22,700 | 1,000; 1,000; (*) 383, 374, 984 8, 579 
ROE s- 50, 100 29, 000 21, 100 48, 900 28, 000 20,900 | 1,200; 1,000 200 368, 915 359, 420 9, 495 
March....«.... 76, 400 43, 100 33, 300 76, 300 43, 000 33, 300 100 100 (*) 562, 572 562, 208 364 
Second quafter.............- 207,600 | 166,100 | 131,500 | 293,900 | 164,600 129,300; 3,700 | 1,500) 2,200 | 2,286,758 | 2, 252, 961 33, 797 
Ses a 99, 500 55, 000 44, 500 98, 100 54, 600 43,500 | 1,400 400 | 1,000 748, 848 736, 186 12, 662 
SRS 100, 300 56, 700 43, 600 99, 200 56, 100 43,100 | 1,100 600 500 769, 093 758, 635 | 10, 458 
ERE 97, 800 54, 400 43, 400 96, 600 53, 900 42,700 | 1,200 500 700 768, 817 758, 140 10, 677 
.,  Y _ SaeegeR eam 263,800 | 144,100 | 119,700 | 259,300 | 140,100; 119,200; 4,500; 4,000 500 | 2,111,278 | 2,065,770 45, 508 
Sint ake eondbimi 95, 000 52, 300 42, 700 93, 700 51, 000 42,700 | 1,300; 1,300 (*) 750, 843 738, 659 12, 184 
CS EE OEE AI 86, 600 47, 600 39, 000 85, 100 46, 600 38,500 | 1,500 1,000 500 719, 080 703, 066 16, 014 
September.............- 82, 200 44, 200 38, 000 80, 500 42, 500 38,000 | 1,700; 1,700 (*) 641, 355 624, 045 17, 310 
Fourth quarter.............. 189,900 | 111, 500 78,400 | 182,600 | 104, 500 78,100 | 7,300; 7,000 300 | 1, 486,075 | 1, 413, 637 72, 438 
REE. ER aS 73, 400 41, 300 32, 100 71, 900 39, 800 32,100 | 1,500; 1,500 (") 573, 560, 347 13, 541 
ie SARS aa: 63, 600 38, 000 25, 600 61, 300 35, 800 25,500 | 2,300 | 2,200 100 498, 040 471,336 | 26, 704 
i ccasebecceeeana 52, 900 32, 200 20, 700 49, 400 28, 900 20,500 | 3,500 3,300 200 414, 147 381, 954 32, 193 
1049: First quarter...............-. 169, 800 94, 200 75,600 | 159, 400 84, 100 75, 300 | 10,400 | 10, 100 1, 285, 835 | 1, 189, 640 96, 195 
Pi acoaestencadheda 50, 000 29, 500 20, 500 46, 300 25, 800 20,500 | 3,700; 3,700 (7) 373, 940 , 973 | 32, 967 
See 50, 400 28, 000 22, 400 47, 800- 25, 500 22, 300 2, 600 2, 500 100 382, 684 357, 270 | 25, 414 
TF IE 69, 400 36, 700 32, 700 65, 300 32, 800 32, 500 4, 100 3, 900 200 629, 211 491, 397 | 37, 814 

Second quarter.............. 
RR, MRE 86, 000 (1°) (1) 82, 800 (1°) (2°) 3, 200 (1) (10) 649, 661 621, 083 28, 578 
RR SN «a | 95,000 | (10) (10) 91,600 | (10) (10) 3,400 | (io) | (10) 724,734 | 689,770 | 34, 964 








1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, em | 
with 1045, have been adjusted for la permits and for ing between Va ie 
issuance and start of construction. ‘They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and in 1946, on field in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dw units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate of 
nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


? Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 


understatement of costs shown on permit a: 
based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 


dividual projects 
1H peak year. 
4 Depression, low year. 


5 Reco 


§ Revised. 
* Preliminary. 
10 Not available. 


lications. Public construction 


very peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
¢ Last full year under wartime control. 
’ Less than 50 units. 
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